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EDITORIAL NOTE 
RACIAL MINORITIES AND THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


This issue of the JouRNAL comprises 
the tenth in a series of Yearbook num- 
bers, launched in accord with the ex- 
plicit policy of presenting, at least 
once a year, a rather comprehensive 
study of some particular aspect or 
problem in the education of Negroes. 
This Yearbook is devoted to a critical 
discussion of the implications of the 
present world crisis as it affects the 
Negro in particular and other minori- 
ties in general. It is the hope that this 
discussion—which is here projected 
under the title of “Racial Minorities 
and the Present International Crisis” 
—will provide the broad bases neces- 
sary for the reorientation of educa- 
tion and the programs of other social 
agencies in general, particularly as 
they relate to the Negro and other 
minority and underprivileged groups 
in the Western hemisphere. 

By this time most people realize that 
we are in the midst of a world revolu- 
tion. Herr Hitler explicitly proclaimed 
this fact in his Rheinmetall-Borsig- 
munitions-works speech when he 
pointed out that this is a struggle of 
two worlds and “one of these two 
worlds must break asunder.” More- 
over, President Roosevelt in his “fire- 
side chat” of December 29, speaking 
for the democracies in general and the 
United States in particular, agreed 
with Herr Hitler and observed that 
“In view of the nature of this unde- 
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niable threat, it can be asserted, prop- 
erly and categorically, that the United 
States has no right or reason to encour- 
age talk of peace, until the day when 
there is a clear intention on the part of 
the aggressor nations to abandon all 
thought of dominating or conquering 
the world.” And thus, as Charles G. 
Ross points out: “Two systems of gov- 
ernment, of economics, of life, are in 
deadly conflict, and the world that 
will emerge after the struggle, what- 
ever its outcome, will be a vastly dif- 
ferent world from that of today.” And 
we might add that it must not only be 
“a vastly different world from that of 
today.” But it must be a better world 
than that of today. Otherwise, the 
present conflict will settle nothing, as 
the last one, Otherwise, there is no 
hope for democracy even in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; for we cannot go on 
indefinitely with the majority of the 
people half-starved and half-clothed; 
and with almost half of the peoples in 
the Western Hemisphere tormented by 
racial and religious bigotries. 
Accordingly, it is the purpose of this 
Yearbook, first, to define these two 
worlds which are in mortal combat; 
second, to suggest what kind of a 
world is likely to result if Hitler wins, 
or whether Hitler wins; and third, to 
describe the stake which the Negro 
and other minorities have in the pres- 
ent conflict. Thus, the Yearbook is 
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divided into three parts, each devoted 
to one of the above aims. 

Part I—The Crisis of (Present- 
Day) Democracy—is an attempt to 
define these two worlds which are in 
a life-and-death struggle. This section 
of the Yearbook is included upon the 
assumption that there is considerable 
confusion about, if not ignorance of, 
the philosophies upon which these two 
worlds are based. There are still a 
number of thoughtful people who are 
not so sure that the present conflict is 
anything more than a clash of rival 
imperialisms; that this conflict is just 
another struggle for power on an even 
larger and more devastating scale than 
World War I. There are still others 
probably the majority, who believe 
that, despite the imperialistic aspect 
of the present conflict, there is much 
more at stake than salvaging foreign 
investments and foreign trade. Thus, 
a clear-cut definition of these two 
worlds in conflict, it is hoped, will pro- 
vide a necessary background for any 
understanding of the stake which the 
Negro or any other minority group 
has in the present crisis. 

In this section of the Yearbook, it is 
the purpose to define the crisis of de- 
mocracy and analyze critically the al- 
ternative proposals to the democratic 
system of government and way of life. 
Undeniably democracy is at a critical 
stage. What do we mean by democracy 
in its most fundamental implications? 
What are its politico-economic struc- 
ture and ideals? What is the crisis of 
present-day democracy? Why is it be- 
ing challenged? To what extent do we 
have democracy in the world in gen- 
eral and in the Western Hemisphere 
in particular? What are the funda- 
mental implications of the alternative 
proposals to democracy as represented 
by Naziism, Fascism, Communism? 


How do they differ from and in what 
ways are they similar to democracy? 
These are some of the questions which 
this part of the Yearbook seeks to 
answer as a means of providing the 
necessary perspective for comprehend- 
ing the significance of the stake which 
the Negro and other minority groups 
have in the present world crisis. 

Part II—The Immediate and Long- 
Range Prospects and Consequences of 
the Present Crisis—is, as we have al- 
ready intimated, an attempt to state 
the political, social, and economic im- 
plications of the present world crisis; 
to suggest what kind of a world is like- 
ly to result if or whether Hitler wins; 
and to describe the effect such a 
change would have in the Western 
Hemisphere. This is not so much an 
attempt at prophesy as it is an effort 
to set forth critically the almost- 
inevitable logical consequences of 
present policies and events as they 
have been made clear thus far in this 
world revolution. Hitler may win the 
“War of Britain,” which result, most 
thoughtful people believe, will even- 
tually make him master of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. What then? What 
sort of a world should we expect to 
result? What effect would such a con- 
sequence have upon the Western Hem- 
isphere? Is Hitler’s defeat essential to 
the preservation of democracy in the 
Western Hemisphere? On the other 
hand, Britain with greatly increased 
aid, if not with actual military assist- 
ance, from the United States might win 
the “War of Britain.” What then? 
Some thoughtful people like former 
Governor LaFollette do not think this 
will be an unmixed blessing. Still 
others and probably the majority 
think that, whether the survival of 
Britain will be an unmixed blessing or 
not, the safety of the Western Hemi- 
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sphere is greatly enhanced by, if not 
dependent upon, a “free” Britain. Still 
again, the “War of Britain” may re- 
sult in an exhausting stalemate and 
Stalin might win. What then? In any 
event, the world as we know it today 
will not and must not be the same 
whether Hitler wins or not. World- 
wide confusion—economic, political 
and social—is, according to authorities 
on international affairs, the inevitable 
immediate consequence of the present 
struggle; and if peace is to be main- 
tained in the world there must be a 
fundamental reorganization of the 
world as we know it today. What ef- 
fect will and should this world up- 
heaval have upon the Western Hemi- 
sphere? 

Part III is a definitive statement of 
“The Stake of the Negro and Other 
Minorities in the Present World 
Crisis.” In any large-scale disloca- 
tion of social, economic, or political 
life in the world it is probably axio- 
matic that those elements of the popu- 
lation most affected are the disadvan- 
tanged minorities. We have no reason 
to believe that the present crisis will 
constitute an exception. In fact, events 
to date have made it clear that the im- 
pact of the current conflict upon min- 
ority groups, particularly racial and 
religious minorities, is and will be ex- 
traordinarily momentous—in some 
instances actually jeopardizing their 
very existence. Accordingly, not only 
do minority groups have a most im- 
portant stake in the present world 
crisis but, in view of the fact that the 
considerate treatment of minority 
groups is a crucial test of an enlight- 
ened world order, their present plight 
and future position must be of pri- 
mary concern to those who would 
build and maintain a civilized society. 

It probably should be noted here, 


first, that the designation “minority” 
or “minority group,” is used in the 
generally accepted sense—whether po- 
litical, racial, cultural, religious, or 
economic; second, that while the Year- 
book is specifically concerned with 
minorities in the Western Hemisphere, 
some general attention must be given 
to the position and plight of minor- 
ities in other parts of the world; and, 
third, that while this Yearbook is pri- 
marily concerned with the present 
plight and future position of the Negro 
in the Western Hemisphere, his status 
cannot be isolated from that of other 
minority groups in this hemisphere or 
even in other parts of the world. 

It has already been noted that what- 
ever the outcome of the present holo- 
caust, our world including the West- 
ern Hemisphere will not and should 
not be the same. However, some mem- 
bers of minority groups, particularly 
those which are most oppressed, have 
uncritically assumed that any pros- 
pect of change in their present status is 
to be welcomed, since it is so bad now 
it could hardly be worse; or since such 
change offers an excellent opportunity 
for improvement. Obviously, the status 
of no minority group in the Western 
Hemisphere, or in the world for that 
matter, is so bad that that it could 
not be worse; and the opportunity 
that the inevitable change in the world 
order offers for improvement cannot 
be exploited without much more criti- 
cal thinking than has been done to 
date. Hence, the purpose of this sec- 
tion of the Yearbook is threefold: 
First, to define the present position of 
minorities in selected areas of the 
world in general and in the Western 
Hemisphere in particular; second, to 
suggest what the staus of these min- 
orities might be—if or whether Hitler 
or Stalin wins; and, third, to suggest 
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what the position of these minorities 
would be, could be, and should be if 
Britain or the United States wins and 
“democracy is saved for the world.” 

In view of the very broad area which 
the field of racial minorities covers 
geographically, it has been deemed 
desirable and necessary to resort to 
a process of sampling. Thus we have 
chosen as typical of minorities in the 
Eastern Hemisphere: the African na- 
tive as typical of Africa; and the 
European Jew, of Europe. In the West- 
ern Hemisphere, our sampling in- 
cludes: the Indian and Negro in South 
America, the Negro in the Caribbean 
area, and the Negro and the Jew in 
continental United States. 

It has been thought desirable to add 
a fourth part of the Yearbook under 
the title: “The Educational Implica- 
tions of the Present International Cri- 
sis,’ which would be in the nature of 
a critical summary of the preceding 
sections of the Yearbook. Every major 
social upheaval leaves in its wake cer- 
tain crucial problems for which edu- 
cation (in the broader sense) is ex- 
pected to find the answers. It is not 
anticipated that the present crisis will 
be an exception. Totalitarian educa- 
tional philosophy is already in conflict 
with our democratic concepts of the 
function of education. As in the last 
great crisis, the shortage of skilled 
workers is the cause of much caustic 
criticism of the effectiveness of our 
educational system. And even now edu- 
cational leaders throughout the Na- 
tion are apprehensive lest our frenzied 
defense efforts destroy the very foun- 
dations of our educational system. In 
any event, the present world revolu- 
tion poses problems for education 
which it cannot ignore. Thus we are 
interested in a consideration of what 
probably will be the character and 


role of education as a result of this 
crisis. 

In general the reader should bear 
in mind that the papers in this volume 
were written in the latter part of the 
month of May. While in most in- 
stances events which have transpired 
subsequently will not alter substan- 
tially any of them, yet it is well to 
keep this fact in mind in connection 
with a few of them. 

Again, the reader is cautioned to re- 
member that while this volume was 
conceived as a unit, yet it was inevita- 
ble where so many contributors (who 
have not had opportunity to confer) 
are involved that there should be over- 
lapping of some of the topics and prob- 
ably gaps in the general scope covered. 
It is our belief, however, that there is 
more overlapping than there are gaps. 
Moreover, it is naturally expected that 
in a venture of this magnitude, con- 
siderable variation in treatment will 
obtain. (Obviously each author is 
responsible only for his own contribu- 
tion.) It is the hope, however, that 
sufficient unity in attack and coher- 
ence in presentation have been ob- 
served to facilitate the reader’s com- 
prehension of the volume as a whole. 

Finally, we wish to acknowledge our 
appreciation not only to our contribu- 
tors who have taken the time from an 
already over-crowded schedule to 
make this volume possible, but to sev- 
eral other individuals outside of our 
immediate Editorial Staff who have 
aided materially in the early stages of 
the preparation of this volume—par- 
ticularly: Professors Ralph J. Bunche, 
Abram L. Harris and Rayford W. Lo- 
gan of the Social Science Division of 
Howard University; and Dr. Lewis 
Hanke of the Hispanic Foundation, 
Library of Congress. 

Cuas. H. THOMPSON 
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Cuapter I 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


Cartes E. MErrIAM 


Let me first raise the question, what 
is democracy? What is the meaning 
of this term that so profoundly affects 
our way of life? The definition may 
seem a little formal or even forbid- 
ding, but in view of all the loose uses 
of the word, it is important to set forth 
what we understand." 

Democracy is a form of political 
association in which the general con- 
trol and direction of the common- 
wealth is habitually determined by the 
bulk of the community in accordance 
with understandings and procedures 
providing for popular participation 
and consent. Its postulates are: 

1. The essential dignity of man, the 
importance of protecting and cultivat- 
ing his personality on a fraternal 
rather than upon a differential basis, 
of reconciling the needs of the per- 
sonality within the framework of the 
common good in a formula of liberty, 
justice, welfare. 

2. The perfectibility of man; con- 
fidence in the possibilities of the hu- 
man personality, as over against the 
doctrines of caste, class, and slavery. 

3. That the gains of commonwealths 
are essentially mass gains rather than 
the efforts of the few and should be 
diffused as promptly as_ possible 
throughout the community without too 
great delay or too wide a spread in dif- 
ferentials. 

4. Confidence in the value of the 
consent of the governed expressed in 





_*See Merrian, The New Democracy and the 
New Despotism. New York: McGraw Hill & Co. 
(1939); and What_is Democracy? Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. 


institutions, understandings and prac- 
tices as a basis of order, liberty, jus- 
tice. 

5. The value of decisions arrived at 
by common counsel rather than by vi- 
olence and brutality. 

These postulates rest upon (1) rea- 
son in regarding the essential nature 
of the political man, upon (2) observa- 
tion, experience and inference, and (3) 
the fulfillment of the democratic ideal 
is strengthened by a faith in the final 
triumph of ideals of human behavior 
in general and of political behavior in 
particular. 

There are three bases of the mod- 
ern meaning of democracy: 

1. The intellectual foundations— 
the theory of democratic association. 

2. The structural forms and general 
understandings adapted to democracy. 

3. New programs necessary to 
maintain democracy under new con- 
ditions. They cannot all be considered 
here, but some misunderstandings can 
be cleared away. 


Enps AND MEANS 


First of all, it is necessary not to 
confuse the mechanisms of democracy 
with its fundamental purposes. It is 
all too easy to worship the machinery 
rather than the spirit of democracy. 
Democracy does not consist in spe- 
cial forms and sets of powers but in 
the underlying principles upon which 
political association rests. To confuse 
democracy with its tools is fatal to 
survival and growth. 

For example, to regard weakness in 
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government as essential to democracy 
is a confusion caused by survival of 
the old idea that democracy must be 
small and weak and timid: that only 
despotic governments could be strong. 
Yet in our time, liberty is preserved 
not by keeping government weak, but 
by keeping it strong enough to deal 
with all the problems of the state that 
may arise. Safety does not lie in 
brakes alone, but in dynamics as well. 
A democracy that fears power, wheth- 
er power to repel foreign foes or power 
to deal with its internal problems, is 
on its way to dissolution. This is a 
fundamental in the rethinking of de- 
mocracy that lies at the basis of dem- 
ocratic strength. 

No factor in American life is more 
dangerous to the commonweal than the 
distrust of necessary power to act— 
the conclusion that we can be free only 
if we are weak. Precisely the opposite 
is true, both in politics and in eco- 
nomics. The one experiment we had 
with headless government—the Arti- 
cles of Confederation—taught the 
Founding Fathers a lesson which was 
seen in the adoption of a strong Con- 
stitution. 

There are always timid souls, of 
course, who fear power. They really 
fear life and action, but are not very 
dangerous, for by the logic of their 
own position they will not prove 
strong. The real menace is in those 
who fear power because it may deal 
effectively with their special privileges 
and emoluments—those who cry lib- 
erty when they really mean their own 
property, who cry equality when they 
really mean vast inequality, who plead 
for industrial immunity from govern- 
mental action when they really mean 
to crush out competition. 
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Dictatorships do not arise from 
gradual accumulation of power after 
power, but from lack of power to deal 
with emergency situations. Out of 
chaos and weakness comes the figure 
of the strong man on horseback or 
in the tank and aeroplane in our day. 
Dictatorship historically was a demo- 
cratic device by means of which large 
power was given for a limited period. 

The defense of liberty does not lie 
in negatives, but in positives. The defi- 
nition of virtue is not found in im- 
potence but in self-control. Checks and 
balances and divisions of authority 
have their uses, but the real guarantee 
of liberty is found, as Alexander Ham- 
ilton declared, in “the general genius 
of the government,” in the understand- 
ings, practices, and ideals without 
which no forms, however elaborate, 
can preserve the life of a democratic 
society. 


DEMOCRACY AND CHANGE 


The meaning of democracy in- 
volves appreciation of the importance 
of change and willingness to change. 
Historically, democracy had to make 
its way against privilege entrenched 
by tradition, reinforced by systems of 
thought, and finally supported by force 
of arms. Freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech, freedom of association were 
all closed against criticism. Over all 
these barriers the development of lib- 
erty and equality was obliged to ad- 
vance at terrible cost, often by rev- 
olutionary movements of the most 
sanguinary nature. But it is an old 
saying that the sons of revolutionists 
are seldom revolutionists, and democ- 
racy once established may find itself 
attempting to defend itself against 
change. It is even possible for New 
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England to become older and more 
conservative than Old England. 

It is true that traditions have very 
great value. Yet traditions are not as 
faithful servants of democracy as they 
are of some other regimes. For de- 
mocracy by its very nature is the foe 
of any tradition after the tradition has 
lost its value to the society it serves. 
Other systems build upon the prolong- 
ing of differential advantage through 
some form of legal status, but de- 
mocracy does not. In a genuine democ- 
racy men’s status does not require the 
support of any arbitrary line of tradi- 
tional succession. Ability is constantly 
recruited from the mass itself, on the 
basis of merit which is constantly re- 
created and constantly rediscovered. 
Title depends not on the dead past, but 
on the living present. 

This is one of the very greatest mer- 
its of the democratic system of politi- 
cal organization. The question “How 
does this change affect us, our family, 
our group, our clan, our set?” con- 
cerns aristocracy deeply; but for de- 
mocracy such a question is less sig- 
nificant, since democratic social gain 
relates to the common good. 

Institutions, attitudes, practices are 
not valuable to a democracy in pro- 
portion to their age but in relation to 
their present-day soundness and util- 
ity. The whole art of utilizing tradi- 
tions consists in the separation of the 
general and the particular in the case 
in question. The essential principles of 
democracy are of general validity, but 
the special arrangements in themselves 
have no general validity. 

These considerations become vastly 
more important with the swift change 
in the world’s tempo. As we look for- 
ward we can see that many more 


changes are upon us in even greater 
number and significance. Adaptabil- 
ity and flexibility are the supreme tests 
of survival in our time, and democ- 
racy must be prepared to meet chang- 
ing situations as never before in its his- 
tory. 

On the other hand, not all change 
is good, certainly not because it is 
change. It is good as it serves a useful 
purpose in the life of the society. One 
of the very severest tests of sagacity, 
political or otherwise, is the ability to 
distinguish between the essential and 
the non-essential change. I do not pro- 
fess to have any infallible formula for 
this. Yet a man or a people who can- 
not make a fairly good calculation is 
in danger not only of trouble, but of 
extinction. The survival of the fittest 
will catch up with him, 

Here is one formula that will not 
work. Not so long ago a famous New 
York legislative committee (the Lusk 
Committee) said: 

No person who is not eager to combat the 
theories of social change should be entrusted 
with the task of fitting the young and old 
of this state for the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. 


Our new orientation requires a 
change from control by tradition and 
taboo to control by design, plan, and 
purpose, and this is one of the central 
points in the new democracy. If de- 
mocracy at any given time loses the 
capacity to learn, and, if necessary, 
to change, the hour of its usefulness is 
ended for the time. Some other form of 
association will take its place, with 
courage and force to shape the old to 
the new, even under undesirable aus- 
pices. 

All the more menacing does the sit- 
uation become when those who oppose 
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change are not acting merely from in- 
dolence and inertia but from a con- 
cealed desire, possibility concealed 
even from themselves, to protect their 
own personal or group interests as 
against the commonweal. The ideal of 
some is a “greater and better status 
quo.” This is not conservation or con- 
servatism, but selfishness masked as 
the enemy of constructive change. 

In passing from the discussion of 
this particular point, let me again de- 
clare that the confusion of the means 
of democracy with the ends of democ- 
racy is a form of intellectual muddling 
which may threaten our whole politi- 
cal purpose. The goals and directions 
of democracy do not change, but the 
roads over which we advance will wind 
about from time to time and the ve- 
hicles will change. The ability to make 
these distinctions and decisions is con- 
clusive in this bitter and pitiless strug- 
gle for survival. The deserts of politi- 
cal history are strewn with the bones 
of those who would not change their 
course in their struggle toward a dis- 
tant goal. They may have followed 
the compass, but they did not watch 
their way. Democracy is not as some 
seem to suppose merely a work of art 
to be admired and preserved. It is 
something to be developed, enriched 
matured as time goes on. 


DEMOCRACY AND INDUSTRY 


Rethinking democracy _ requires 
clearing up the confusion between 
democratic and industrial systems. In 
recent years democracy has been at- 
tacked on the one side by defenders 
of laissez faire economics, who found 
in democratic institutions an inevita- 
ble trend toward socialism. On the 
other hand, democracy has been as- 
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sailed with equal vigor by Marxians 
and more recently by communists, who 
are positive that democracy is a by- 
product of capitalism and must stand 
or fall with the capitalistic economy. 
Both were so obsessed with the su- 
preme importance of economic phe- 
nomena that they could not see clearly 
in the domain of the political. The re- 
sult was that one eliminated the state 
entirely and the other reduced the 
functions of the state to a minimum— 
“anarchy plus a policeman.” Perhaps 
nothing in modern life has wrought 
more destruction than this assump- 
tion of the determining quality of fac- 
tors vaguely called “economic.” This 
has led on the one hand to the con- 
stant fear of the state by industrial- 
ists, and on the other hand to revolu- 
tionary movements directed against 
the bourgeois state by Marxians.” It 
was the impact of these conflicting 
ideas upon the fabric of the state, the 
nineteenth-century national state, that 
opened the way for Fascism in Italy 
and for Naziism in Germany. In each 
of these cases, the military national 
state was substituted for the demo- 
cratic national state, and the area of 
consent militarized. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that 
the democratic political association is 
not dependent upon any particular set 
of economic relations. The democratic 
state might be and has been rural 
and agrarian, or it might be urban and 
industrial, or it might be a combina- 
tion of the two. The democratic state 
is not inconsistent in principle with an 


2 What I say of Marxians of course must be 
qualified by the understanding that the original 
Marxians were anarchists, that the Social Demo- 
crats were parliamentary democrats, and that the 
Communists have forgotten the ‘‘withering away 
of the state” in a totalitarian dictatorship of the 
proletariat, 
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economic system vaguely called “capi- 
talism,” nor is it a by-product of capi- 
talism, inseparable from it. 

It is just at this point, however, that 
some of the great tragedies of recent 
times have occurred, Thus many Brit- 
ish Tories preferred some special priv- 
ileges under capitalism even at the ex- 
pense of a mistaken appeasement of 
Naziism. Likewise, in France, various 
industrialists preferred Hitlerism to 
communism and thus helped in the de- 
struction of democracy. On the other 
hand, various communists preferred 
communism to democracy and aided in 
the assault on democracies. 


DeMocRACY AND GEOGRAPHICAL UNITS 


Nor is democracy derived from any 
particular categories of geography or 
of race. The Greek democracies were 
city states. The Roman Republic was 
an expansion of the city far into the 
countryside. The ancient Swiss democ- 
racies were rural communes meeting 
on the lovely hillsides under the blue 
sky. The home of democracy in the 
Middle Ages was the urban commu- 
nity, where some degree of autonomy 
had been purchased or somehow 
seized. 

The modern democracies are na- 
tional states. Democracies have been 
federal states and might cease to be 
federal states or become federal states 
again. The ideal democratic society 
might be a world state and probably 
would be. The British democracy is a 
commonwealth of nations stretched 
around the globe and held together in 
a unique bond of what might be called 
imperial fellowship or federalism. 

In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, democracy was the friend of 
nationalism as against the old feudal 


paternalism. The German liberals were 
the German nationalists, while the 
German reactionaries were anti-na- 
tional. In later years nationalism was 
seized by conservatives and is now ex- 
ploited as the tool of Nazi imperial- 
ism. 

As new forms of technology spring 
up and new types of communication 
are developed, the oldtime boundary 
lines that marked a national state be- 
come obsolete. Thus Dr. Goebbels may 
say that England is no longer an is- 
land. Or Mr. Baldwin may say the 
Rhine is the frontier of England. Or 
we in America may say our first line 
of defense is the British Isles. With 
airplanes flying at 400 miles an hour or 
more as time goes on, it is plain that 
the oldtime areas must be reconsid- 
ered and recast, either with or without 
the democratic association. Rivers are 
not effective military boundaries, nor 
do mountain ranges present the old- 
time obstacles to the enemy. Not even 
oceans are any longer an effective 
guarantee of national independence or 
territorial integrity. 

It is plain therefore that some part 
of the reorganization of democracy 
must be done in terms of geographic 
areas, in relation to modern transpor- 
tation. The democratic mind must be 
flexible enough to disregard conditions 
that were and shape the boundaries 
that are to be. In principle this is sim- 
ple, but in practice I find it extremely 
difficult. If you have ever tried to con- 
solidate two towns or townships, you 
will know what I mean. If you have 
ever tried to consolidate two counties, 
you may never try again. If you try 
to consolidate the independent juris- 
dictions of the metropolitan commu- 
nity, you will not be without the ap- 
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propriate scars of battle. The federa- 
tion of nations is a task of vastly 
greater difficulty, as experience amply 
demonstrates. 

But love of the primitive cannot be 
a firm basis of political organization 
and action. The world is rushing on 
and fundamental changes must be 
made in units of political organization, 
however sharp the wrench may some- 
times be. There are sharper twists 
and more stabbing pains when read- 
justments are not made in time, as 
Danes, Norwegians, Hollanders, Bel- 
gians, French may testify, and other 
witnesses to come. The town meetings 
on the beautiful hillsides of Switzer- 
land would mean little to a squadron 
of bombers. 


THE Spirit oF DEMOCRACY 


Finally it is important to restate 
democratic ideals in modern terms. 
Youth are thinking of what life will 
hold for them as they come along, in- 
heriting the spirit of Revolution and 
the custody of the brotherhood of man. 

Let me quote a popular poet, my 
longtime friend Carl Sandburg: 


I was a boy when I heard three red words 
a thousand 

Frenchmen died in the streets for: Liberty, 
Equality, 

Fraternity—I asked why men die for words. 


I was older; men with mustaches, sideburns, 
lilacs, told me 

The high golden words are: Mother, Home 
and Heaven— 

Other older men with face decorations said: 
God, Duty, Immortality— 


Years ticked off their say-so on the great 
clocks of doom and damnation, soup and 
nuts; meteors flashed their say-so: 

And out of Great Russia came three dusky 
syllables workmen took guns and went 
out to die for: Bread, Peace, Land. 


And I met a marine of the US.A., a leather- 
neck with a girl 

On his knee for a memory in ports circling 
the earth and he said: 
Tell me how to say three things and I 
always get by—gimme a plate of ham and 
eggs,—how much?—do you love me, kid? 


One night not so long ago it was with 

no little emotion that I heard the voice 
of a first voter, coming over the air 
and saying: 
I have just been drafted and am glad to 
give a year of my life or whatever may be 
demanded to my country, but I and others 
intend to have something to say about the 
conditions in the country we are happy to 
fight for. It is our country in more ways than 
one. 


What is the emerging program of 
the new democracy? Underneath the 
surface of shoutings and clashes of 
arms there are basic questions which 
the new era, inherited by youth, must 
deal with and solve, if social equilib- 
rium is to be restored, as it will be. 

In the organization field our think- 
ing is challenged by the problem of 
the jural order of the world and by the 
internal reorganization of democracy 
in terms of technological and human 
significance. This is the challenge to 
democracy. 

But have no doubt as to the nature 
of the struggle in which all the world 
is now engaged. It is not a war of 
words, or a clash of personal ambitions 
of strong men, or even one of tribal 
rivalries. The world into which we 
have come is essentially a revolution- 
ary world. The modern struggle is not 
a@ mere war but a cataclysm, presag- 
ing a new world, new in a far newer 
sense than the physical discovery of a 
physical world four and one-half cen- 
turies ago. Reason and science have 
caused the revolution; chemistry, biol- 
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ogy, physics, social forces, ideas, in- 
ventions are making another world 
so rapidly that tradition and custom 
are outdated by decades rather than 
by centuries. The new New World 
will not be shaped in the spirit of 
homesickness for the past but of hope 
for a creative future. 

Economic units, political units, hier- 
archies of all kinds that seek to per- 
petuate their power, without conces- 
sions or modifications, merely by in- 
voking the past—all are now sub- 
jected to the crucible of modern de- 
velopment. 

Universal education, universal mili- 
tary service, urbanism, feminism, 
massism in industry and economic 
concentration—all these are affecting 
our social and political thinking and 
involving our democratic analyses. We 
know we need not suffer by the decree 
of God or nature, either slavery, pesti- 
lence, war, or poverty. 

The old world has gone and will not 
return, We face a new era, which 
searches all creeds, all forms, all pro- 
grams, all ideologies. 

The massive resistence to the dom- 
inance of the past in all ways and 
walks of life is obvious in many coun- 
tries. The red rage, the blind protest, 
the sullen indignation against special 
privilege, against unfair distribution, 
against injustice, non-recognition, 
vested privilege, the frustration of 
legitimate claims on society based on 
the realized potentialities—these are 
real, 

Great masses of men and women are 
not satisfied with life as it flows along. 
These restless millions seek a new 
heaven and a new earth. Taught to 
write and read, and taught to fight, 
and taught to fear no longer the an- 


cient tabus of authority, or outworn 
economic or political creeds, taught to 
regard the life of the law and not its 
form, taught to believe creation a con- 
tinuing process and that authority is 
what they make it now, will not these 
Seekers find the new New World they 
seek? About the name of the way, or 
the type of road, they do not care, if 
they are sure they travel toward their 
goal. 

It is often forgotten that democracy 
was in the beginning and still is a 
revolutionary philosophy—revolution- 
ary in the sense that Stoicism, Chris- 
tianity, and science were and are revo- 
lutionary. They are forward-looking, 
idealistic, incapable of capture perma- 
nently by any power-group or interest. 
Religion, science, democracy have pa- 
trons from time to time and some- 
times forget their freedom in the 
golden trappings of patronage; but in 
spirit and in the end they are liber- 
tarian and progressive. Yet in the long 
run, religion is perfectionist, and sci- 
ence is never satisfied with the present 
boundaries of knowledge. A distin- 
guished scientist recently said: “The 
impossible is what we have not yet 
learned to do.” 

The institutions of democracy have 
harnessed revolutions so that they 
may be brought about through peace- 
ful means and without violence. The 
most fundamental revolutions indeed 
are not wrought by force, but by new 
developments of intelligence, by in- 
ventions and discoveries, or by pro- 
found inner movements that stir the 
spirit to its depths. These fundamental, 
revolutionary movements are imple- 
mented by social readjustments of 
various kinds, legislative, or other- 
wise; and in some instances by out- 
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right organization of physical force. 
The change in transportation and in 
communication proceeds without vio- 
lence; as do the tremendous changes in 
chemistry, biology, education, and 
medicine and engineering, manage- 
ment and administration; but they 
are revolutionary in essence and spirit. 
Change, actual or potential, is a chal- 
lenge to the status quo, and hence no 
systems depending on the privileges of 
a special caste or class are ensured 
by the democratic form of political 
association. Democracy is fundamen- 
tally fraternal in its view of the gains 
of civilization, and regards institutions 
as means to its democratic ends. By 
the same logic, democracy with its 
confidence in conference, deliberation, 
tolerance, has no reason to preach the 
gospel of hate against individuals or 
groups or institutions as such, prefer- 
ring to persuade and draw them into 
the democratic society. 

The meaning of democracy will be 
more clearly understood (1) when we 
have clarified the significance of its 
fundamental postulates in the light of 
modern knowledge, (2) when we have 
streamlined the structure of democ- 
racy, (3) when we have set up a jural 
order of the world, (4) when we have 
adapted the program of democracy to 
the needs of modern technology.* 


Tue New Buu or Ricuts 


One hundred years ago our democ- 
racy declared the basic rights of life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness and 
the public welfare. These rights are to 
be protected and preserved, not merely 


3The outlines of such a program I have 
sketched in my forthcoming volume (1941), On 
The Agenda of Democracy (Godkin Lectures), 
Harvard University Press. 


in form but in fact. In our day these 
must be construed to include: 

The right to a job at a fair wage; 

The right to an education; 

The right to food, clothing, health; 

The right to housing of a human 
type; 

The right to leisure, to recreation, 
and to cultural opportunities; 

The right to security within the 
framework of national production, 
against accident, disease, unemploy- 
ment, old age. 

If these rights are suspended it must 
not be because some are well born and 
others not, or because some have spe- 
cial political privileges and others not, 
or because weakness, incompetence, or 
corruption enables greed to sack and 
plunder those who are not able to 
resist. Pestilence, war, famine, fire and 
flood, emergencies of various types 
may call for some temporary but equal 
diminution of standards of living in 
the spirit of national sacrifice, but 
these exceptional circumstances will 
be well understood and cheerfully ac- 
cepted if burdens are fairly spread. 

The greatest problem of democracy 
in our day is to translate the gains of 
our civilization into terms of the com- 
mon good without undue delay. These 
gains are not material alone. They in- 
clude opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the human personality in 
many ways. In a democracy these 
gains are set in the framework of the 
dignity of man and the consent of the 
governed as essential to the protection 
and development of the general wel- 
fare. 

Democracy applies social intelli- 
gence to the solution of this problem of 
ensuring the fullest possible applica- 
tion of human gains to the service of 
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the common good. Democracy is not 
primarily based upon economic forces 
or cultural forces, important as all 
these are, but is a form of association 
through which all these factors may 
focus on the development and happi- 
ness of the personality and on the pro- 
motion of the general welfare. Democ- 
racy is not merely a mechanism 
through which personal development 
might possibly be achieved, but also a 
positive force facilitating the fullest 
development of personalities within 
the purview of the common good. 

In our drive for preparedness, I do 
not underestimate the dangers from 
hostile military manoeuvers or from 
organized espionage and_ treason 
within. But a very great danger arises, 
not merely from hostile ideas or organ- 
izations, but from the baser side of 
ourselves. Do you know any here who 
worship success at any price in what- 
ever hateful and ruthless form? By 
graft, violence, corruption? 

Do you know any who believe that 
might makes right? 

Do you know any who sneer at 
human fraternity and fellowship and 
rail at great groups of their fellow 
men? 

Do you know any who believe in 


the inate superiority and rights of 
the few to rule the rest of mankind? 

Do you know any who are willing to 
sell democracy down the river for a 
mess of pottage such as Thyssen was 
awarded? 

Do you know any who rate the 
people as a herd, a mob, the booboisie, 
and sneer at its possibilities? 

Do you know any who hope that in 
a general catastrophe their own for- 
tunes and position might be advanced 
by skillful submission, surrender, deals 
and trades? 

This is the underside of patriotism, 
the underside of human nature indeed, 
but it cannot be ignored in studying 
the preparedness of any community. 
There is something of this in all of us 
and much in a few—in times of stress. 

Police and force can do little against 
these unseen foes. In moments of 
strain such streaks of disposition may 
weaken the hand or poison the will 
of the state. 

For my part, I hold that America 
will come triumphant through this the 
greatest ordeal of modern times—tri- 
umphant not merely in a material or in 
a military sense, but triumphant in the 
higher and finer values where life 
really dwells in its fullness. 
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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY: ITS POLITICO-ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE AND IDEALS 


Frank H. KNIcutT 


The prospect of saying anything 
about democracy, at this date in his- 
tory and in the compass of a short 
essay, which will contain at once 
enough truth and enough novelty to be 
of value, seems to the writer to be 
small, and the attempt rather pre- 
sumptuous. This article will merely 
attempt to present some notes on basic 
principles, which may possibly help 
thoughtful readers to clarify the na- 
ture of the ideal, and may shed some 
light on the problems which threaten 
the existence of democracy in this day 
of crisis. 


PRELIMINARY DEFINITION: FREEDOM, 
CAUSALITY AND COERCION 


The popular, everyday conception 
of democracy is political liberty or 
free government. Another familiar 
definition is government by discussion. 
We shall start out from the former 
notion and proceed to explain it by 
use of the latter. We may note at 
the outset that the notion of free 
government presents a paradox, a 
seeming contradiction. For coercion, 
the antithesis of freedom, is of the 
essence of government. And to con- 
sider the notion of free government, as 
a reality, or something more or less 
approximated in reality, and as an 
ideal which is to be more closely ap- 
proximated as well as preserved, we 
need to go still farther back and begin 
with some notice of the problem of 
freedom in the individual life. Free- 
dom is a mystery, which, as everyone 
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knows, has been discussed by philos- 
ophers and theologians through the 
ages. It seems to violate the principle 
of causality in nature, which is re- 
garded as presupposition of all 
science, and even of all knowledge. 

We cannot, of course, embark here 
on any extended argument of this 
metaphysical problem. For our prac- 
tical purpose, sufficient “proof” of 
freedom in human conduct is found 
in the fact that we raise the question 
and deliberate about it, and discuss 
it. Machines, we submit, do not bother, 
or argue among themselves, about the 
question whether they are machines, 
or beings with some freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Human beings certainly 
know, more certainly than they know 
anything else, that they think and 
choose, and that it is the last word in 
contradiction for thinking to deny its 
own reality. One cannot say that one 
is not saying anything. Our conduct 
differs from purely mechanical proc- 
ess, ruled by cause and effect alone, 
in that we raise and answer questions, 
solve problems—with results which are 
more or less right or wrong. 

In addition, everyone knows that 
conduct brings him into relations with 
other free persons, or selves, and that 
in these relations there is a difference 
between free association and coercion 
of one party by the other. The ulti- 
mate meaning of this contrast also is 
difficult to formulate; perhaps it is 
impossible to state it clearly in words, 
or even to form a satisfactory con- 
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ception of it. But it is still literally 
undeniable. Again, the fact of discus- 
sion settles the matter. This article 
ig a case in point. I, the author, am 
not coerced to write what I write and 
the reader is free to read or not read 
and to agree or not to agree. (Please 
note that coercion includes all per- 
suasion, of which the essence is decep- 
tion, and because the victim is not 
conscious of it, persuasion is the most 
dangerous form.) 

It will be noted that we have al- 
ready brought in, or come in sight of, 
the conception of government by dis- 
cussion. It is in our intellectual life 
that we find what is perhaps the high- 
est level of free association, a kind 
of “ideal type” for democracy. How- 
ever, there is not much “government” 
in it, though there obviously is some, 
in any organized discussion, hence any 
which involves more than a very few 
participants. A main aspect of our task 
of explaining or illuminating the na- 
ture of democracy as free government 
lies in bringing out the contrast be- 
tween political and non-political asso- 
ciation. Either type may present wide- 
ly varying degrees of freedom or coer- 
cion, but freedom in government in- 
volves special difficulties and more 
serious limitations. 


FREEDOM IN THE EVOLUTIONARY SCALE 


We have found it necessary, for a 
starting point, to go back to mechani- 
cal process, where freedom and coer- 
cion have no meaning. Our “control” 
over the objects and processes of na- 
ture involves nothing of the nature of 
coercion or persuasion. It will be use- 
ful to think also of some of the changes 
which meet the eye as we contemplate 
the ascending scale of living forms. 


Even plants, to which we do not im- 
pute consciousness or intelligence, 
seem in a way to solve problems, to 
be adaptive or purposive, and prob- 
lem-solving, which is the essence of 
free activity. But of more concern for 
the argument is the life of social 
animals. These are best exemplified 
in the elaborately differentiated and 
organized “colonies” of some insects, 
notably termites, and in a lesser de- 
gree, in the bees and wasps. The con- 
trast between insect society and hu- 
man society helps to bring out the 
nature of the latter. In a wasp’s nest 
or termite colony there is highly or- 
ganized behavior, hence “law and or- 
der” in a real sense. But since the be- 
havior is instinctive, not intelligent, 
and from our point of view entirely 
mechanical, there is still neither free- 
dom nor coercion, but only causality. 
Apart from the sense in which this is 
true of plant forms, the members of 
an insect community do not solve 
problems, either individual or social. 
Their behavior does not involve effort, 
or error. 

It is of course the solution of so- 
cial problems which is significant for 
our problem of democracy, but the 
crucial point is that the two sorts of 
problem solving, the individual and 
the social, are by no means insepara- 
ble. In contrast with such organized 
social life as that of the termites, the 
life of what we call the “higher” ani- 
mals, and especially the higher verte- 
brates, is not socially organized, but 
quite individualistic. Even life in herds 
may involve relatively little organiza- 
tion. However, these species, especial- 
ly those most closely related to man, 
are unquestionably intelligent, as bees 
and termites are not. The apes in par- 
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ticular show much capacity to solve 
problems of a considerable degree of 
intricacy. But they are purely individ- 
ual and purely instrumental problems. 
Animals do not “discuss,” and thus 
reach a group decision on group action, 
nor even individually deliberate about 
“ideals.” From an evolutionary point 
of view, it is a very interesting fact 
that intelligence and social life evolved 
separately, in different branches of 
the animal kingdom, widely separated 
in biological characteristics, and in or- 
der and time of appearance, and that 
of the two, socialization appeared ear- 
lier and lower in the scale. It is as if 
nature’s first effort to produce intelli- 
gent association—and that develop- 
ment of individual] intelligence which 
is impossible without association—had 
first ended in failure in the insects, 
as if it had been found impossible to 
add intelligence to socialization on an 
instinctive basis. It was necessary to 
make a fresh start, and develop a 
considerable degree of intelligence in 
species living individualistic lives, and 
then “socialize” such creatures, and on 
this foundation to go on with the proc- 
ess of developing life on the pattern 
represented by man. 

The distinctive character of human 
life is that it is both intelligent and so- 
cial, with the two features insepara- 
bly connected. It is intelligently social 
and socially intelligent. To carry on 
the mode of life which we call human, 
i.e., to be human, men must solve 
problems, both individually and so- 
cially. In fact, very little if any, of 
the pattern, order, or “law” which is 
characteristic of human life seems to 
be instinctive, in the proper sense of 
the word. It is doubtful whether man is 
instinctively social, his urge or drive to 


association is so vague and inconsist- 
ent. The familiar adage that he is 
“naturally” a social (or political) ani- 
mal is misleading. In sharp contrast 
with insect society, in which there is 
relatively perfect “law and order,” but 
neither courts nor legislature, human 
society must in large part both enforce 
and make its “law.” And it does both 
very imperfectly indeed! It is perme- 
ated with immorality, criminality, 
conflict and disorder, and would surely 
seem intolerably anarchic to a termite 
with intelligence enough to judge. Man 
is a social being; but his sociality is 
bound up with individuality, in a sense 
absolutely foreign to the “individual” 
member of an animal society. The 
latter is in a position more like that 
of a cell in an organism than that 
of either a citizen of a democracy or 
the subject of a despotism. 

On the other hand, it is equally im- 
portant that man is only to a limited 
extent intelligently social. For the 
most part, comparatively speaking, 
the organization pattern of any human 
society at any given time, and the 
forces or “laws” which govern it, be- 
long to an intermediate category, be- 
tween instinct and intelligence. They 
are a matter of custom, tradition, or 
institutions. Such laws are transmitted 
in society, and acquired by the indi- 
vidual, through relatively effortless 
and even unconscious imitation, and 
conformity with them by any mature 
individual at any time is a matter of 
“habit.” Traditionalism was signifi- 
cant for evolution through greater 
flexibility, in comparison with instinct 
biologically transmitted. In so far as 
social life is a thing of custom and in- 
stitutions, it is still “mechanical.” It 
is not intelligent, and hence, like in- 
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sect society, it involves neither free- 
dom nor coercion. It becomes differ- 
ent, distinctively human, only as men 
become critically aware of their insti- 
tutions, and deliberate, choose, and 
act with regard to their modification 
or preservation. 

However, it is not at all certain 
whether this idea of men “becoming” 
conscious of behavior patterns already 
existing is historically valid or not. 
We do not know, and probably never 
can know, how human social life de- 
veloped, particularly the comparative 
roles of gradual and more or less 
unconscious institutional change or 
drift on one hand, and violent strug- 
gle and ruthless domination on the 
other. No doubt both played a large 
part; but we cannot here concern our- 
selves with this speculative problem.’ 
We do know that in present and his- 
torical human society men are more 
or less clearly aware of established 
patterns of action, often designated by 
the general term “usages”; and they 
have many different attitudes toward 
these usages, in different types of 
cases. Of many we are practically 
unconscious, while others are simply 
“there,” and are taken for granted. 
We do not ask how they came into 
existence—unless we are anthropolo- 
gists—and we conform habitually and 
more or less unconsciously, with no 
thought of what would happen to us 
if we did not. In other cases, we are 
conscious of a problem; we want to 
conform and know that we should 
feel much “embarrassed” if we ignor- 
antly or inadvertently failed to do 





It is quite clear that despotism, deeply 
grounded in religion, was the first form under 
which human beings achieved reasonably effective 
organization on a large scale. Apart from extremely 
small and primitive communities, democracy, where 
it has existed, has always been established by a 
revolutionary overthrow of tyranny. 


so, though no punishment would fol- 
low, except our own feelings—or that 
other people might be amused, or feel 
sorry for us. It is an open question 
whether the notions of freedom and 
coercion are meaningful in this con- 
nection. 

But there are other “laws” which 
we know to be coupled with explicit 
provisions for enforcement through 
some penalty or punishment inflicted 
on those who break them, either by 
the group, as in some primitive com- 
munities, or by individuals acting as 
agents of “society,” organized in the 
form or body which we call govern- 
ment or the state. Even most of these 
laws “we” would also obey as a matter 
of course—though there are some who 
would not! We should obey, either be- 
cause the conduct prescribed is recog- 
nized as right, or merely because it is 
the law, and we recognize that it is 
right, and necessary, to be law- 
abiding. 

In our attitude toward still other 
laws, the question of their actual con- 
tent is closely associated with that of 
their source, or who “made” them, and 
how they came to be made. In some 
cases, we may think the law wrong, 
and conform only to escape the pen- 
alty, or may “take a chance” and not 
conform, or may even openly and pub- 
licly defy the law and the agencies of 
enforcement. (It is an important fact 
that laws practically cannot be 
changed without first being “broken.”’) 

In thinking about law and govern- 
ment we inevitably form the notion of 
an ideal state, as (a) one in which no 
coercion would exist except in accord 
with law and (b) one where all law 
would be “right,” and recognized as 
such by all right-thinking men. Hence, 
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coercion would apply only to men who 
were not right-thinking, because of 
either incompetence or an immoral at- 
titude. This definition of the ideal 
state does not logically imply democ- 
racy as a form of government, in the 
usual understanding of that term (and 
on the other hand democracy is con- 
ceivable, or is commonly thought to be 
conceivable, without law). Democracy 
as the ideal form of the state rests on 
two further considerations, which are 
familiar to all who have given much 
thought to the problems. The first of 
these is the instrumental consideration 
that democratic political institutions 
are believed to be the surest and best 
way, if not the only way, to secure 
that the laws, including procedures of 
enforcement, will be “right,” or will 
come closest to conformity with this 
ideal. (Hence the relation mentioned 
above between right law and law made 
in the right way.) The second consid- 
eration is an intrinsic or “absolute” 
value judgment; it is held to be inher- 
ently right that men should themselves 
make the laws under which they live. 
In the familiar phrase, free govern- 
ment may be considered more impor- 
tant than good government—within 
some limits, and assuming that the 
two may conflict and that a choice 
must be made between them. 


FREEDOM AS AN IDEAL: THE MEANING 
or HuMAN LIVING 


One general difficulty connected 
with defining democracy lies in the 
fact that it is inherently and so largely 
a matter of degree, both as a reality 
and as a normative ideal, as well as 
highly diverse in kind. In its ultimate 
meaning, democracy is simply the fact 
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of consciously intelligent group life, or 
group action. Democracy consists in 
the fact that the individual members 
of any group recognize themselves and 
each other as a group, which faces 
group problems, and that they con- 
sciously act as a group in solving these 
problems. One of the first difficulties 
is that what we may call the pure ab- 
stract idea of democracy, or demo- 
cratic group life, does not necessarily 
have any necessary logical implication 
about either government or “law,” 
either law enforcement or law mak- 
ing—while the concept of government 
may also be separated from that of 
law. Ultimately, to repeat, democracy 
is simply group action, the decision of 
group questions by group process. It 
is practically identical with discussion, 
the intellectual-codperative quest of 
right answers to questions. Right 
answers are known by the fact of 
agreement that they are such. Hench 
the very notion of a “right” answer 
imples some society, and social recog- 
nition of truth or norms which have 
“validity,” in contrast with merely 
individual opinion or preference. The 
intellectual life appears again as virtu- 
ally the pure ideal of democracy, or 
free group life. Truth is established 
only by discussion, in the absence of 
coercion, either by individuals in their 
private capacity or in the exercise of 
authority, or by any majority. An 
opinion really is not an opinion at all 
unless it is “freely” adopted and held, 
on grounds of intellectual conviction. 
Coercion also includes “persuasion,” 
in the distinctive and proper meaning 
of that term, the core of which is de- 
ception (recognizing that any form of 
coercion may proceed from benevolent 
motives). 
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Putting these considerations togeth- 
er, the ultimate nature of democracy, 
is simply that of human life. Men can- 
not live, as human beings, outside of 
free society, outside of association 
based on free agreement as to the na- 
ture of the society (meaning its con- 
stitution and laws, and its activities, 
and free agreement and disagreement 
within this framework. On the other 
hand, the human type of association 
implies differences, conflicts, which al- 
ways combine conflict of interest and 
difference of opinion. Mental life 
seems to be relative to such differ- 
ences; there is no conscious interest 
apart from conflict of interest and no 
opinion apart from difference of opin- 
ion, and these two aspects of mental 
life are inseparable. On one hand, it is 
only in the form of differences of 
opinion that conflicts of interest are 
subject to discussion. Only “rights,” 
can be discussed, not mere individual 
or subjective wants, which can only 
be asserted—and fought over! On the 
other hand men seem naturally to con- 
vert any feeling of interest which en- 
counters opposition into an opinion 
that it is a “right.” But to have any 
social (hence any human) life, men 
have to recognize the necessity and 
the possibility of reaching agreement 
through a social-intellectual activity 
or process. If they do not have some 
sphere of freedom, but are completely 
coerced, they are not men; and they 
cannot “agree to disagree,’ and go 
their separate ways, “in peace,” with- 
out destroying all society and human 
life itself. A “Crusoe” existence is pos- 
sible only to an individual previously 
brought up in society. (But of course 
no tyranny can possibly suppress all 
freedom, individual or associative.) 


MAXIMUM FREEDOM 


The principle of democracy as an 
ideal means that freedom is ethically 
good and coercion, evil—or that life 
is good in being human life—whether 
the coercion is practiced by one indi- 
vidual or one group over another, or 
by the majority in any organization 
over the minority.? It means that any 
interference in individual freedom, in- 
cluding mutually free relationships 
between individuals, even by the most 
ideally democratic government, is to 
be justified only on the ground that it 
increases total freedom, immediately 
or in the long run. This doctrine of 
maximum liberty is ultimately a de- 
duction from the principle already an- 
nounced, that free discussion is the 
only method by which differences of 
opinion are settled “rightly,” or any 
problem really solved. Either state- 
ment must stand as a moral axiom ac- 
cepted as such in modern thought. The 
contrary principle, the alternative 
axiom, would be that it is intrinsically 
good for men to “obey” in belief and 
action, rather than to act as free 
agents. But a duty or ideal of obedi- 
ence implies someone in the opposite 
rdle, to be obeyed. That is, it implies 
the division of the population into two 
classes—castes in the most extreme 
sense—born or called in some superna- 
tural way to the respective réles of 
authority and servitude. Such notions 
have indeed been accepted and be- 
lieved in, at various times and places 
in human history, but in our modern 

2The most serious general problem in the prac- 
tice of political democracy is that of the limits of 
majority rule. Some balance must be, struck be- 
erie aalihe since som wi oak tn. ne Goon 
spontaneously and unanimously, would exclude 
order and efficiency, if not peace itself, at one 


extreme, and the right of the majority to enslave 
any minority at the other. 
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world they no longer command re- 
spect. 

The ethical ideals of modern West- 
ern man are not ascetic, or quietistic 
or monastic. We, as modern men, be- 
lieve (as we assume here) in material 
well-being, not poverty, as the basis of 
the good life. Moreover, our ideal of 
life is active, progressive, and indi- 
vidualistic, or libertarian, as against 
“community” in any mystical sense. 
We believe that personal relations 
should be on the basis of mutual re- 
spect and mutual consent, which car- 
ries a presumption of mutual advan- 
tage, and that association should be 
restricted within these limits. Freedom 
to refuse association, including co- 
operation, on any terms on which 
either may be offered, takes prece- 
dence over any conflicting “right.” We 
believe in freedom of opportunity, and 
especially in freedom of the individual 
to get ahead, or improve his position, 
by his own efforts and means. We be- 
lieve in freedom not only on the utili- 
tarian ground that it is the best provi- 
sion for efficiency and progress, but 
also for two further and deeper and 
more serious reasons. First, it is as- 
sumed that the typical human being, 
and specifically the man of intelligence 
and good will, desires to be free, to 
live responsibly, “stand on his own 
feet” and to “play his own hand,” even 
at some possible material cost. And 
second, freedom is held to be an ideal 
value, a thing which men ought to 
want, even if they do not; it is an un- 
questioned principle of modern law 
and politics that an individual does not 
have the privilege of selling or con- 
tracting himself into servitude, either 
by error, or if he should deliberately 
choose to do so. 
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To be sure, none of these principles 
is to be taken in an “absolute” sense. 
Within limits, modern society recog- 
nizes the necessity of protecting indi- 
viduals against themselves, against 
their own incompetence or prejudice. 
And individuals are given many rights 
or valid claims, both against others 
and against society as a whole—nota- 
bly the right to education and to as- 
sistance or relief when in distress, 
either as a result of some calamity, 
or because of incompetence. Modern 
individualism does not mean anti- 
nomian anarchism! Moreover, it does 
not mean that each individual must al- 
ways decide every question for him- 
self, even within the limits of the 
law. He need not, for example, be 
his own physician when ill; he may 
consult with, and in a sense place him- 
self under the orders, and even tempo- 
rarily under the power, of an expert 
or specialist in the field of any particu- 
lar type of problem. In this connection, 
individualism means a reasonable de- 
gree of freedom in choosing one’s own 
physician, or other expert consultant 
—though even the most democratic 
states find it necessary to enforce some 
limits on the freedom of individuals to 
set themselves up as experts, or to ad- 
vise and prescribe for others, in mat- 
ters where special competence is obvi- 
ously called for. The primary func- 
tion of government is to prevent co- 
ercion and so guarantee to every man 
the right to live his own life on terms 
of free association with his fellows. 

(In the actual working of democ- 
racy, the activities of government it- 
self are recognized to be tasks for in- 
dividuals with special competence and 
special training. This means that in the 
making of laws, but more especially in 
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their interpretation and application, 
the personnel of government at any 
moment, and particularly individuals 
in key positions, necessarily have con- 
siderable discretionary power. And it 
means that the concrete problems 
which are put up to the electorate take 
the form primarily of choosing offi- 
cials, on the basis of their competence 
to decide special issues, or even more 
remotely, of their competence to se- 
lect and appoint the officials who actu- 
ally make concrete decisions. Only 
a limited number of questions of pol- 
icy, and those typically in very gen- 
eral form, can possibly be decided di- 
rectly by the people, in any election, 
and then chiefly by the selection of 
agents whose integrity and judgment 
must be trusted, within wide limits, in 
carrying out the verdict of the people, 
always meaning some “putative” ma- 
jority. Government becomes highly 
“indirect,” as to the content of leg- 
islation, as well as its interpretation 
and enforcement. ) 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE STATE: 
Its “Just Powers” 


Turning to the problem of govern- 
ment as such, we must retrace our 
steps a little. We go back to the ob- 
servation made a few pages back, that 
the pure abstract conception of democ- 
racy, as exemplified in the intellectual 
life, does not of logical necessity carry 
the meaning either of group action or 
of government. And moreover, action 
or government, by discussion, does not 
necessarily imply law, 2.e. any estab- 
lished or enduring pattern of action. It 
is doubtful whether it is actually pos- 
sible to form a realistic conception of 
group life without some more or less 
stable constitution and laws, though 


men have thought that they formed 
the concept and even believed in it as 
a working ideal for society; the posi- 
tion has a name, antinomian anarch- 
ism, or simply antinomianism. In any 
event, the notion of government, im- 
plying a constitution and laws, and 
generally law-enforcement and law 
making, is far broader and more in- 
clusive than the notion of the state. 
Reflection makes it clear that any 
group with any degree of permanence 
or stability whatever has some gov- 
ernment in this sense. This is really 
true in some degree even of a casual 
social gathering or conversational 
group. And in proportion as any group 
has permanence and stability, it must 
have government (since men do not 
agree unanimously) and must exercise 
a degree of coercion over its members, 
depending on the amount of disagree- 
ment, and limited by their freedom to 
quit the organization. And more or 
less in proportion to the size of any 
group, the coercion exercised inevita- 
bly takes a more or less personal form, 
through the specialization of particu- 
lar individuals for the functions of 
law enforcement, or law making, or 
both. 

The difference between other soci- 
eties or organizations and the “state” 
is ultimately one of degree. It is a mat- 
ter of the degree of “compulsion” upon 
the individual to belong to the organi- 
zation, or of his freedom not to belong. 
Yet the difference in degree is very 
important. The main peculiarity of 
the state as a society, among forms of 
organization, is that an individual has 
categorically less freedom and power 
of choice as to whether he will belong 
to it or not. He is not only born into 
some particular state—that is also 
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true of other societies, notably 
churches and political parties; but in 
practice it is typically “impossible,” 
or nearly so, for him to cease to be a 
member of the state in which he is 
born. This is a consequence, in the first 
place, of the fact that the state, in the 
modern sense, is based on “territorial 
sovereignty.” Considerable organiza- 
tion on the territorial basis is vir- 
tually inevitable, since those who live 
near each other have, in consequence 
of that fact, a wide range of common 
problems. But the actual division of 
the world into states, and provinces, 
etc., with definite boundary lines, is of 
course largely the result of “brute 
force and accident,” in the course of 
past history. 

The existence of territorial states in- 
herently sets narrow limits to the free- 
dom of the individual. At most, he 
might have some freedom of choice 
among the different states, or juris- 
dictions, among which the habitable 
earth has happened to be divided up. 
But in addition, the states themselves 
have for the most part refused to rec- 
ognize, or have destroyed, even “legal” 
freedom to transfer membership. (The 
qualifications which would obviously 
be called for are not in point in a brief 
survey.) These facts make the “sov- 
ereignty” of the state so different in 
degree from the coercive power or au- 
thority of any other organization that 
it amounts to a difference in kind. The 
state has virtually absolute power over 
the individual, except as it is limited, 
especially with respect to new meas- 
ures, by moral forces (and other asso- 
ciations) and the fear of arousing re- 
volt. At the same time, every state, 
considered as a “society,” has inher- 
ited from the past a vast mass of law, 


and the conditions of modern life re- 
quire constant and rapid growth in the 
volume of law. (Large scale technol- 
ogy is of course one of the main “con- 
ditions” referred to, but the matter 
cannot be taken up here.) 

It is now possible to see what we 
must mean by democracy in relation 
to the state, or free government. A per- 
fectly democratic state, as already 
observed, is one in which, first, there 
is no coercion except by authority of 
law and according to law, all other 
coercion being prevented by legal 
process; and second, the law itself is 
in accord with what normal, right- 
thinking men consider to be right. 
And we must add, and emphasize, that 
men must consider the whole body of 
law to be “necessary,” as a condition 
of its being right. For law is coercive, 
and being a restriction of individual 
freedom, largely by the will of others, 
it is justified only when it really adds 
more to freedom in some way than it 
directly subtracts. Modern man does 
not believe that any existing law was 
supernaturally ordained, or that any 
living law-maker has divine author- 
ity. All law, therefore, is regarded as 
created or maintained by human 
agency; and the only condition under 
which law can be right is that it is 
made and enforced through some po- 
litical machinery or organization by 
which the general concensus and will 
of the people as a whole is constantly 
embodied in law, through legislation 
adding to or subtracting from the ex- 
isting body of law, or reformulating 
it. Consequently, where there is any 
serious difference of opinion as to 
any rule, liberty must prevail; no man 
or group of men, and specifically no 
majority, has a right to make law 
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which binds others, beyond a substan- 
tial concensus that the rule in ques- 
tion is right and is necessary to the 
general good. 


Tue LIMITED SIGNIFICANCE OF 
PouiTicAL Forms 


We are now ready, at last, to con- 
sider the specific subject of our study, 
the political and economic structure 
of democracy, in relation to the ideal. 
The political side can be quickly dis- 
posed of. A modern democratic society 
will typically present an almost infi- 
nite complexity of organization, with 
the greatest diversity from one state 
to another. We tend to think of “the 
state” as the national government. 
But on one side, the sovereigty of the 
state is limited by at least some formal 
and informal framework of interna- 
tional order or law. And on the other 
side, sovereignty is split up internally 
among jurisdictions in a more or less 
hierarchical order, such as “states” 
or provinces, counties, municipalities, 
and smaller local units. The concrete 
pattern of this organization may be in- 
definitely varied, and may change in 
any way in a given “country” from 
time to time, without significantly af- 
fecting the degree of approximation to 
ideal democracy. The only require- 
ment in this connection is that the 
frame of government or constitution 
itself shall be in accord with the gen- 
eral wishes of the people, that it shall 
not be forced on any major fraction 
of the (non-criminal and mentally 
competent) population against their 
will. The form of government might 
be “absolute” monarchy, without vio- 
lating the requirements of democracy, 
provided the “people” have effective 
freedom to change the monarch, or the 


constitution, at will. In practice, to 
be sure, this is hardly conceivable 
apart from some electoral machinery 
which is maintained by being more or 
less regularly called into use. 

What is essential to democracy, 
then, is little more than this: that 
there be a real “will of the people,” or 
public opinion, 7.e., that there be a gen- 
eral consensus among the people on 
fundamental ideals or values, and on 
the major problems and issues con- 
fronting the society. If such a consen- 
sus exists, the form of governmental 
organization is relatively unimportant. 
Under this condition it is in the first 
place so unlikely as to be virtually im- 
possible that the personnel of the gov- 
ernment itself will desire to act con- 
trary to the public will in any impor- 
tant way or degree. For the individ- 
uals who administer the government 
are members of the same society; they 
have their own opinions, and norms, 
moulded in the first place, from 
childhood, by the same cultural influ- 
ences or forces; and they associate, 
on duty and off, with ordinary citi- 
zens, and hence are certain to be con- 
tinuously responsive in the same gen- 
eral way to changes of any sort which 
produce changes in the public opinion 
or will. In the second place, even if we 
assume, by a stretch of imagination, 
that the various officials of the govern- 
ment should be sufficiently united 
among themselves on a policy con- 
trary to public opinion, and disposed 
to carry it out by force, they could 
hardly expect to be successful in do- 
ing so against a reasonably strong and 
unified public disposition to the con- 
trary. 

Of course these statements must not 
be interpreted in an extreme sense, 
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particularly in view of the fact that 
governments constantly have to decide 
issues of varying degrees of impor- 
tance with respect to which the public 
at large cannot have adequate infor- 
mation or even a substantially unani- 
mous opinion and desire. It is by no 
means to be inferred that the machin- 
ery of government is a matter of lit- 
tle consequence. But its importance 
is much greater in connection with the 
formation of public opinion than in 
connection with conformity to it when 
formed, more important in connec- 
tion with leading than with following. 
And in connection with freedom vs. 
depotism, the problem of form is vital 
chiefly for the maintenance of a dic- 
tatorship already established. It is 
still difficult to imagine a dictatorship 
replacing democracy in the face of any 
reasonably unified democratic will op- 
posed to this eventuality. Apart from 
the unlikelihood of any conspiracy be- 
ing able to control the army and the 
police, there are too many unofficial 
organizations with power to paralyze 
the activities of government, such as 
labor unions, churches, and various 
associations representing powerful in- 
terests. 


FREEDOM AND EcoNoMIC 
ORGANIZATION 


The second aspect of our subject, 
the economic organization, or struc- 
ture of democracy, brings us to the 
zone from which danger threatens. The 
great bulk of the issues discussed in 
modern political life, and dealt with 
by government, whether by the na- 
tional government or some other po- 
litical unit, are economic, in the broad 
sense of the term. Historically, de- 
mocracy in the modern sense arose out 


of a successful struggle for the two 
main forms of freedom or individual] 
liberty, namely, economic and re- 
ligious, 

(These two struggles for individual 
liberty were closely interrelated, but 
the latter does not concern us here, 
since the religious structure of democ- 
racy is not included in our topic. We 
assume, as a matter of course, reli- 
gious freedom, with complete separa- 
tion of church and state. We may note 
that this issue was considered to be 
settled, at least in America, practically 
from the beginning of our national life. 
The issue of economic individualism 
was never settled at all so completely; 
but the main difference is rather that 
it would not “stay settled.” Progress of 
laissez-faire individualism aroused in- 
creasing opposition, almost from the 
beginning of the movement, in that 
direction, both on the part of interests 
or classes, notably wage earners, which 
felt themselves disadvantaged, and in 
society at large, on moral grounds. It 
should be noted however that under 
present conditions the issue of reli- 
gious freedom also tends to be revived, 
even in our own country; and it is 
doubtful whether any closely planned 
and controlled economic organization 
would or could do without some re- 
ligious basis, or practice complete re- 
ligious toleration.) 

What can be said about the form 
of economic organization is essentially 
a particular application of the more 
general political principle that democ- 
racy implies maximum individual lib- 
erty in all fields of action. Where in- 
terests conflict, the freedom of the in- 
dividual must be limited by the free 
consent of other individuals affected 
by his actions. Relations of economic 
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codperation present in a somewhat 
special degree—or at least in a pecu- 
liarly obvious form—the combination 
of harmony or mutuality, and conflict, 
of interest. The tremendous gain in 
the efficiency ef action through asso- 
ciation, and particularly through spe- 
cialization and organization, forms a 
community of interest of great power. 
But the distribution of the fruits of 
collaboration, and the adjustment of 
the power relations which are neces- 
sarily involved, are potent sources of 
conflict. It is hardly a mystery that 
the major social problems arise in this 
field. But in this connection as else- 
where, the primary ethical principle 
is freedom, meaning mutual consent. 
And the obvious meaning of mutual 
consent is free exchange, with each 
party in the position to deal with any 
other and hence to select the “other” 
who offers the best terms. Generaliza- 
tion of this relation yields the form 
of organization known as free enter- 
prise, regulated by market competi- 
tion. 

The general theory of free enter- 
prise, as set forth in any sound text- 
book or treatise on economics, shows 
that in such a system freedom for all 
is realized to the maximum possible 
degree—for given individuals. Under 
the “ideal conditions,” described by 
general economic theory—correspond- 
ing in a general way to abstraction 
from friction in theoretical mechanics 
—the enterprise or market organiza- 
tion also leads to maximum productive 


efficiency. That is, both total product: 


and the income of every individual are 
the largest that is possible with the 
available means and without uncom- 
pensated transfers—robbery or gift. 
The organization of the free market 


for goods and services is demonstrably 
the only possible way of combining 
effectiveness in codperative produc- 
tion with individual freedom. It would, 
moreover, have to be employed by any 
socialistic state, even if totalitarian, 
communistic or fascistic, as the only 
feasible method of administering a 
large scale organization. But it would 
particularly be necessary for demo- 
cratic socialism, concerned for the lib- 
erty of its citizens. Even in the most 
democratic organization, on the scale 
necessary to utilize modern technol- 
ogy, the voice of the individual in the 
government would be infinitesimal, 
and no compensation for regimenta- 
tion in the affairs of every-day life. 

However, this agreeable conclusion 
that freedom of the market leads au- 
tomatically to both maximum liberty 
and maximum efficiency consistent 
with liberty, rests upon several “as- 
sumptions”—the theoretically ideal 
conditions—which must not be taken 
for granted in real life. (a) The in- 
dividuals must know their own in- 
terests and act intelligently in their 
own interest, but without exercising 
coercion of any kind—force or fraud 
or “over”-persuasion (i.e., any real 
persuasion, as distinguished from com- 
munication of facts). (b) Perfect com- 
petition must exist; resources and pro- 
ducts must be minutely divisible, and 
there must be no monopolistic action, 
either by individuals in positions of 
power, or through collusion between 
individuals. (There is no “bargaining” 
in an effective market.) (c) Transac- 
tions between individuals must not 
substantially affect, either for good or 
for ill, other individuals whose inter- 
ests are not represented. 

Moreover, the ethical character of 
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the results is subject to the further and 
vitally important reservation that in 
the mechanical] operation of the econ- 
omy, the individual is treated as 
“given,” specifically in his three eco- 
nomic components. These are (1) his 
wants and (2) his productive capac- 
ity, which in turn comprises (2-a) 
personal endowments, original and ac- 
quired, and property owned and (2-b) 
technique, or knowledge of productive 
methods. The content of freedom is 
relative to what one wishes to do— 
and men’s wants must be “right” as 
well as “rational” if the result of ac- 
tion is to be “good’”—and is also de- 
pendent on the possession of power 
to act. In exchange relations, more- 
over, effective freedom requires power 
not too far inferior to that possessed 
by the other party to any transaction; 
hence general freedom implies some 
limitation on inequality. In any case, 
the individual cannot possibly be 
treated as given, in any realistic dis- 
cussion of society or of social policy. 
For it is a simple fact, not merely that 
individual attributes are largely deter- 
mined by social processes, but also 
that determining the character and en- 
dowments of the individual members 
of society is the supreme problem of 
social policy. It is particularly inde- 
fensible to treat economic perform- 
ance as the measure of individual 
moral desert, or of socially imperative 
income, in the case of dependent per- 
sons. The family is in many respects 
more real as a social economic unit 
than is the individual. 


PouiticAL INTERVENTION IN 
Economic RELATIONS 


Every one of the mechanical con- 
ditions listed is likely to be more or 
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less violated by the facts; and to that 
extent, there is occasion for interven- 
tion by the state, or some other agency, 
without violating the principle of max- 
imum freedom, but rather effecting its 
realization. In addition, as has, always 
been recognized in liberal thought, so- 
cial action is called for in many fields 
where the future of society as a whole 
is involved, or where the beneficiary 
at the moment is rather the commu- 
nity than a particular individual, and 
also where technical conditions facili- 
tate monopoly or require “natural” 
monopoly. These mechanical consid- 
erations map a large area in which 
market competition needs to be sup- 
plemented or modified by other forms 
of relationship—legal compulsion, or 
public enterprise, or special forms of 
cooperation, or “charity.” 

There is no implication of laissez 
faire. If society is to remain free in 
the economic and other fields, it must 
in the first place act to maintain the 
general framework of free enterprise 
(miscalled “capitalism’’). It must cre- 
ate and maintain the conditions of the 
free market. For one thing, this clearly 
means limiting the size of the bargain- 
ing unit—instead of encouraging the 
formation of interest groups with so 
much power that only the omnipotent 
state of totalitarianism can cope with 
them. (Much of what is currently 
preached as liberal doctrine leads 
straight to the destruction of liberty.) 
In the second place, the laws must al- 
low sufficient incentive to induce free 
enterprise to venture and experiment. 
The actual amount can only be learned 
from experience, but the facts show 
that it has not been sufficient in recent 
years; and no experimentation should 
be needed to show that the individual 
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will not play the game if the govern- 
ment fixes the terms of risk-taking on 
the basis of “heads I win, tails you 
lose.” 

Again, liberals have always recog- 
nized that many fields are unsuited 
for private enterprise, at least in the 
complete sense, some because the con- 
ditions are those of natural monopoly, 
others for other reasons. (The im- 
portance of monopoly as an evil is 
enormously exaggerated in the popu- 
lar mind—and the most serious mo- 
nopolies are those created or fostered 
by the government itself.) Here, also, 
experience and the analysis of situa- 
tions are necessary to show where it 
is best to draw the lines between pri- 
vate enterprise, public enterprise, and 
regulation, Society must also set lim- 
its, through relief measures, to the ef- 
fects of unsuccessful competition on 
individual lives; especially it must 
constantly safeguard the oncoming 
generation. 

Comparatively speaking, however, 
all these mechanical problems are sim- 
ple. Infinitely more serious problems 
of social action arise in connection 
with the creation or formation of 
individuals to enjoy freedom—in eco- 
nomic relations as usually conceived, 
and in all relations. The older liberal 
thought undoubtedly erred in taking 
individuals too much for granted and 
viewing the social problems merely in 
terms of free relations between given 
individuals. (Our traditional Judeo- 
Christian religious ethics, promulgated 
under far more primitive conditions, 
no doubt contributed to this error.) 
Modern democracies have at least 
made a beginning in the way of facing 
the larger problems and have sought 
to provide, and to enforce, proper 


training and a reasonable start in life 
for the young. It needs emphasis that 
education for freedom involves a large 
moral factor; free men must somehow 
be taught to feel and to exercise re- 
sponsibility. Probably limits will have 
to be set even to freedom of expres- 
sion, for those who love to trouble the 
waters to make better fishing for them- 
selves, and regardless of whether such 
persons are self-seeking or well mean- 
ing but ignorant and romantic. 

In spite of the difficulties, the writer 
must reemphasize the necessity of 
maintaining economic freedom, in the 
general form of free enterprise, as a 
condition and a prerequisite to other 
forms of freedom, as well as because 
economic activity, in the usual popu- 
lar meaning, must be the main concern 
of the bulk of the population. Eco- 
nomic and other freedoms cannot be 
separated. The underlying reasons are 
not based on economic theory, which 
is rather on the other side, but are 
political, psychological, and moral. A 
very little examination of the politi- 
cal aspect of socialism will show that 
the difficulties of making competition 
work are multiplied many fold by 
throwing all the details of economic 
organization and management into the 
arena of politics. Reflection will also 
show that a government which con- 
trols the economic life of a modern na- 
tion must ruthlessly suppress opposi- 
tion, and all conduct likely to lead to 
serious opposition. Hence it must sup- 
press freedom of discussion and be a 
dictatorship. Even if the persons in 
power did not want this it would be 
necessary, to keep the machinery go- 
ing and secure even minimum effi- 
ciency; and it is hardly imaginable 
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that people who did not like power 
could get into the control positions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion: The political and 
economic structures of society are so 
closely interrelated that they are ulti- 
mately little more than aspects of the 
same organization. The problems or 
issues with which modern society has 
to deal arise predominately in the field 
of economic life, and particularly in 
connection with the terms of economic 
association and codperation. The 
main function of government in the 
modern world is to provide and enforce 
a framework of rules for securing free- 
dom, and the conditions necessary for 
effective freedom, in economic life. 
This means that either politics or eco- 
nomics can be regarded as a sub-di- 
vision of the other. The ultimate ideals 
which must guide action are of course 
an ethical problem, and the funda- 
mental requisite for democracy is a 
reasonable degree of consensus in the 
whole population as to the “right” 
meaning and character of life, indi- 


vidual and social. If this consensus 
exists, there is little danger that the 
society will be undemocratic in any 
large degree. And if it is absent, any 
large measure of democracy is impos- 
sible, and the eventuality will be either 
social disintegration, or strife, per- 
haps war, between the proponents of 
different ideals—more or less closely 
associated with special interests—or 
finally, society may be held together 
and a kind of peace preserved through 
the establishment of dictatorship. 

It follows that the ultimate task of 
society as a whole, and of government 
as the organization by which society 
acts as a unit, is to create such indi- 
viduals, in such a total culture situa- 
tion, that agreement on right ideals 
will be possible, and will be achieved, 
by non-political processes. Finally, 
under modern conditions, and espe- 
cially modern economic conditions, 
this is a task which no state or coun- 
try can accomplish for itself alone; it 
is largely an “international” problem, 
or one for a world political order in 
some effective form. 
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THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


E. M. Huau-Jones 


It is no mean compliment for an 
Englishman to be asked to contribute 
to the JouRNAL oF Necro EpucaTIon 
and gratitude demands that this arti- 
cle should start with this acknowledge- 
ment. The subject is a challenging one, 
at all times and not least at the pres- 
ent, combining as it does two complex 
concepts and raising some of the most 
vital problems involved in any inter- 
pretation of the present conflict. The 
writer, remembering eager discussions 
with his friends at Howard and real- 
ising that the invitation to tackle it 
flowed less from his merits than from 
their friendship (allied with a shrewd 
knowledge of what was likely to pro- 
voke him to argument), finds the chal- 
lenge irresistible. He must, however, 
beg the indulgence of his readers of 
this section of the JouRNAL, written 
in the midst of inevitable preoccupa- 
tions, is even less worthy of its com- 
pany than would in any event be the 
case. 


DEFINITION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AND BriTAIN’s DEMOCRACY 


It is well to start with some prelim- 
inary clearing of the ground. What is 
the British Empire and what, for the 
British, is democracy? For the former 
it will be convenient to take a defi- 
nition from the second Oxford Pam- 
phlet on World Affairs entitled “The 
British Empire.” “The British Em- 
pire... may be said to comprise all 
those territories and peoples for whose 
government the member-states of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations are 
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responsible.” It includes the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, the Union 
of South Africa, New Zealand, Eire, 
Newfoundland, India, Burma, South 
Rhodesia and the Crown Colonies, 
Protectorates and Mandated Territo- 
ries. This list is not recited in any 
boastful spirit but in an effort to ram 
home the infinite complexity of this 
group of lands and peoples. Sometimes 
the Dominions and Great Britain are 
grouped together as the British Com- 
monwealth and contrasted with the 
British Empire as if the latter term 
meant the Crown Colonies and de- 
pendent territories only. This, how- 
ever, is both unsatisfactory and in- 
accurate. The truth is that both terms 
cover the same group of countries but 
from different aspects—free associa- 
tion on the one hand, historical unity 
on the other. Thus it follows that just 
as it would not be fair to judge the 
American people by the inhabitants 
of any one state so an appraisal of the 
British Empire must take account 
of all parts, not excluding Great Brit- 
ain herself. It is worth remembering, 
also, that, if India be excluded from 
both sides as a special case, the self- 
governing Dominions and Britain to- 
gether comprise a greater area than 
the colonies and dependencies and in- 
clude a larger population also. This, 
however, is not the moment for a dis- 
cussion of the British Imperial frame- 
work, to which we shall have to return 
later. 

Let us take the second question, 
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democracy. That England is not a 
democratic country because of the 
existence of a system of “caste” has 
been asserted by American critics who 
have overlooked the Brahmins of 
New England, the Best Families of 
Virginia and the treatment of “oakies” 
and immigrants. Both the assertion 
and the implied tu quoque are, of 
course, in a measure unfair because 
oversimple. Democracy is a subtle and 
elusive concept, not to be confused 
with the institutions in which it may 
be embodied, still less to be regarded 
as uniquely expressed through insti- 
tutions of a certain type. Readers of 
Rudyard Kipling, the traditional 
prophet of traditional imperialism, 
will remember his short story “Below 
the Mill Dam” in which this idea is 
picturesquely set out. Democracy is 
rather an attitude of mind, or set of 
such, than a concrete fact. In this re- 
spect it resembles that other American 
fundamental, the “frontier” which has 
been described as “not a staked claim 
to a farm but a state of mind and a 
golden opportunity.” It is perhaps be- 
cause in America these two ideas have 
been linked while in Britain they have 
not (for our last frontier vanished cen- 
turies before the advent of political de- 
mocracy) that the approach of the two 
countries is different. Perhaps the 
British outlook may be made a trifle 
clearer by a brief review of some of 
these differences . 

While there are a great many com- 
mon features in the social pattern of 
the two countries, so that their mem- 
bers have no great difficulty in living 
in each other’s houses, yet it does seem 
to be the fact that in their social think- 
ing they start from fundamentally dif- 
ferent premises and only meet because 


they are aiming at equally different 
objectives. The American people start 
from the premise of universal equal- 
ity—they are “dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal.” 
Not unnaturally their aim is towards 
individual differentiation, an aim that 
finds its simplest and most innocuous 
expression in the use by Americans of 
one first name in full, thereby distin- 
guishing the individual member from 
the clan or family to a greater ex- 
tent than does the English preference 
for initials. Characteristically, in 
American dynasties this tendency is 
reversed and the same first names ap- 
pear in each generation while the in- 
dividual is indicated by a number. 
More violent manifestations of this 
tendency are known as rugged indi- 
vidualism or initiative, and are good 
or bad according to the other char- 
acteristics of their possessor. 

The British starting point is the 
opposite—that men are no more cre- 
ated equal than are horses, whether 
in terms of inherited endowment or of 
capacity to develop it. Not merely do 
differences exist between classes but 
also between individuals in the same 
class or even family. Hence the British 
tendency is to cultivate similarity, 
whether this takes the form of con- 
forming to the opinion of the neigh- 
bours or of aspiring to the standards 
of another class—“keeping up with the 
Joneses” in its various forms. This 
tendency, too, has its good and evil 
side but it may fairly be said that the 
idea that British society is static is 
mistaken. It may be pointed out— 
since the passage is all too often mis- 
quoted—that the Anglican catechism 
puts in the mouth of the catechised 
the desire to “do my duty in that state 
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of life into which it shall please God 
to call me.” 

In each country, then, we find min- 
gled elements of equality and differ- 
ence, of uniformity and diversity, pro- 
ducing a varying, if only slightly vary- 
ing, interpretation of similar ideals. 
Thus the ideal that each should have 
his chance appears to be interpreted 
in America as a chance to distinguish 
himself from his fellows, in England 
as the chance so to develop natural 
qualities as to find a place among oth- 
ers of equal and similar abilities. Edu- 
cation, which appears to the Ameri- 
can ag an universal right, is to the 
Englishman a privilege to be enjoyed 
only by those who have the capacity 
to benefit from it, even if the touch- 
stone of such capacity is all too often 
merely the capacity to pay for it. This 
difference of attitude must always be 
taken into account when estimating 
the relative developments of social 
services in the two countries. 

Politically, British democracy is the 
fruit—equally with the American— 
of a Civil War. In it were vindicated 
the principles of free speech and free 
parliamentary institutions, to be fol- 
lowed in succeeding centuries by those 
of freedom of the press and of reli- 
gious observance. And in politics the 
fundamental spirit of British democ- 
racy has remained substantially as 
outlined at the end of that war, by 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, 
who, in his book The Character of a 
Trimmer distilled the lessons of a 
troubled century in advice to his con- 
temporaries which their successors 
have continued to follow. This spirit 
may be summed up as that of the 
middle way, of dealing with each con- 
tingency as it arises, of never trying 


to write too long a scenario of human 
events since human nature is both un- 
predictable and infinitely adaptable— 
nature seldom knows her cue—and in 
particular of never rejecting what is 
practicable because it is not compati- 
ble with preconceived theory or with 
what later generations like to call 
“ideology.” Thus the British polity, 
like the Anglican Church, has shown 
its wisdom in keeping the “mean be- 
tween extremes, of too much stiffness 
in refusing or of too much easiness in 
admitting any variation” and so has 
managed to accommodate within it- 
self sundry incongruous elements, to 
the confusion of observers from more 
logically-minded nations. 

During the last century British de- 
mocracy has been working under the 
influence of what one of our most dis- 
tinguished historians, the late Dr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, has called “The 
Liberal Experiment,” the working out 
of that body of ideas whose impact on 
Europe was signalised by the French 
Revolution. Its crisis is the result of 
the failure of that experiment to 
achieve its purpose.’ 


DEMOCRACY AND TOTALITARIANISM 


Liberalism is both a complex and 
comprehensive theory, applicable to 
politics, economics, sociology and 
even, in a sense, to chemistry. Its 
basis is the freedom of the individual, 
the citizen in national affairs, the state 
in international. These individuals, it 
believes, can best work out their des- 
tinies and those of the society of which 
they form a part if allowed to act 


1 For the main argument of the next three para- 
graphs I am indebted beyond acknowledgement to 
the courtesy of Professor Mitrany, of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs who permitted 
me to see the unpublished MSS of a lecture on 
“Liberalism” given in Oxford in the autumn of 
1939. 
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freely subject to equality before the 
law. This principle of individual free- 
dom of action resulted, as one of its 
first manifestations, in the dissolution 
of those group relationships upon 
which society, both national and inter- 
national, had previously been founded. 
The family, for so long both the eco- 
nomic, social, and political unit of the 
state dissolved into its several parts. 
The idea of an European family of na- 
tions, of which Metternich in hig open- 
ing speech reminded the Congre3s of 
Vienna, dissolved also in spite of Rob- 
ert Owen’s efforts to revive it. It is no 
mere coincidence that 1817 saw the 
publication of Ricardo’s Principles of 
Political Economy, 1822 the practical 
disintegration of the Holy Alliance by 
Canning and Monroe, while in 1810 
Dalton had published in A New Sys- 
tem of Chemical Philosophy the first 
statement of the atomic theory. Can- 
ning’s “Each for himself and God for 
us all” is the expression of the Ri- 
cardian doctrine of free competition 
in terms of international relations, re- 
strained by no organised international 
authority. The Holy Alliance may 
have been a reactionary body but it 
did express an idea of unity which 
Canning and Monroe did nothing to 
replace. That the rigours of economic 
individualism were mitigated within 
the states of nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope by the passing of social legisla- 
tion was due to the fact that the Lib- 
eral maxim of Jefferson “That govern- 
ment is best which governs least” was 
less consistently followed by the in- 
dividual states themselves in respect 
of their own internal affairs: Liberal- 
ism, however, refuses to separate inter- 
nal and external forms of organisation 
but links them into a comprehensive 


theory whereby liberty allied with 
equality leads to fraternity, both in the 
national and international sphere and 
can only be fully accomplished when 
accomplished in both. This liberal 
“comprehensiveness” was well ex- 
pressed by Gladstone when he said 
that the first condition for a good for- 
eign policy is a good policy at home. 

But by the end of the century it 
was clear that neither in the national 
nor in the international sphere was 
the Liberal theory being fulfilled. In- 
ternally, scientific invention was pro- 
ducing a concentration of that eco- 
nomic power whose even distribution 
was essential if political equality was 
to lead to human happiness. Nor was 
economic power evenly distributed be- 
tween states in which the alliance of 
invention with political democracy 
had turned the earlier aspirations of 
nationality into the paths of nation- 
alism. The old concept of a whole with- 
in which both individual citizen and 
individual nations were embraced had 
been shattered. For the individual 
citizen in most European states shared 
to some extent in the law-making 
process and thus accepted a measure 
of self-imposed control the national- 
istic state claimed to be “sovereign” 
and refused to accept any control 
whatever. Liberalism had created units 
but failed to create unity. 

The present conflict between the 
ideas of democracy and totalitarian- 
ism flows inevitably from this situa- 
tion and the need to find a solution 
to it. In the present century, dominated 
by the enormous forces unleashed by 
power-economics, restrictions on the 
freedom of the individual citizen or 
nation are essential if society as 4 
whole is to survive. Democracy faces 
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a crisis in that its capacity to recon- 
cile the necessary restrictions with its 
basic concept of individual liberty is 
being tested. The totalitarian regimes 
solve the problem by the utter sub- 
ordination of the citizen or nation to 
the state or to the “new order.” This 
solution will not do. Yet complete in- 
dividualism will not do either. Some- 
where between the two must be found 
a reconciliation of authority with free- 
dom, of social and economic equality 
with political liberty, of cooperation 
and nationality. 


Po.iticAL DEMOCRACY IN THE EMPIRE 


With these considerations in mind 
let us return to the British Empire. 
Our survey, which must of necessity 
be as brief as the subject is large, may 
conveniently be organised under po- 
litical, social, economic and moral 
headings. 

At the outset of a brief political sur- 
vey let us observe the complete non- 
existence of an Imperial constitution. 
There is no Imperial Parliament, no 
Cabinet, no Imperial Defense Force, 
no Central Executive. Old theories of 
constitutional dependency have been 
gradually sapped by the increasing 
measures of practical self-government 
whose development can be traced in 
the constitutions successively estab- 
lished for Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and Eire. Their final disap- 
pearance was marked by the Statute 
of Westminster of 1931, which estab- 
lished the supremacy of Dominion 
Parliaments in their own field. Even 
the grouping of the nonself-governing 
countries into crown colonies, protec- 
torates and the like affords no real clue 
to the forms of government under 
which they are actually ruled, ranging 


as they do from the parliamentary 
system of Ceylon to the “indirect rule” 
through tribal chiefs in certain Afri- 
can territories. The Statute of West- 
minster exemplifies with remarkable 
completeness the ideas which were in 
the mind of Benjamin Franklin in 
1768; “The sovereignty of the Crown I 
understand. The sovereignty of the 
British legislature out of Britain I do 
not understand.” (Van Doren, “Benja- 
min Franklin,” p. 375.) Britain learnt 
her lesson well, if late, for even the 
Crown, as Hodson says, “from being 
the means of central domination has 
become the symbol of equal commun- 
ion.” This equality of status was strik- 
ingly demonstrated in September 1939 
when Canada and South Africa only 
joined in the British declaration of war 
after a free vote in their Parliaments 
and Eire’s decision to remain neutral 
was, as it continues to be, respected by 
Britain even to her own detriment. 
Far more influential in holding the 
Empire together than any constitu- 
tional bond has been the machinery 
of practical cooperation, built up over 
the last half-century. Of this the most 
notable part is the Imperial Confer- 
ence. This conference of governments 
has, characteristically enough, no ex- 
ecutive power, no statutory authority, 
no permanent secretariat, no regular 
meetings. To it come not only the self- 
governing Dominions but also India, 
South Rhodesia and (as an observer 
in 1931) Burma. Associated with the 
Conference are such secondary bodies 
as the Imperial Economic Committee, 
the Imperial Shipping Committee and 
sundry institutes for technical pur- 
poses. The chief activity of these lat- 
ter is the provision of information and 
probably more real effect in welding 
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the nonself-governing parts of the Em- 
pire together is exercised by the office 
of the crown agent for the colonies, 
which acts as a central bureau for 
economic and commercial affairs. Co- 
operation for defense is secured by the 
Committee of Imperial Defense, tech- 
nically an advisory committee of the 
United Kingdom Cabinet but attended 
by Dominion representatives (who are 
not members of that Cabinet) and 
maintaining close touch with Do- 
minion governments. The wider as- 
pects of Imperial cooperation, the sys- 
tem of Dominion high commissioners, 
who are in effect ambassadors, the 
function of the Dominions office and 
the right enjoyed by Dominion pre- 
miers of direct communication with 
the prime minister of Great Britain 
cannot be discussed here in detail. 
Enough has surely been said to sug- 
gest that in the political relations be- 
tween the parts of the Empire the 
problem of reconciling the freedom of 
the unit with the achievement of unity 
has been substantially solved and a 
blue print provided, not so very in- 
complete, which deserves to be studied 
by those who are concerned with the 
shape of international relations after 
the war. 

That the blue-print is incomplete is 
due to the special problem of India, 
by many considered the touchstone of 
British belief in democracy. India, it 
is true, is not yet fully self-governing, 
for the supreme authority is still the 
viceroy who is appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the United Kingdom gov- 
ernment. Yet India has attended Im- 
perial conferences ever since the war 
of 1914-18 and is a separate member 
of the League of Nations. The Indian 
parliament has considerable powers 








and the country would be well within 
sight of self-government and full Do- 
minion status if the constitution passed 
by the United Kingdom Parliament 
in 1935 were to be put into full opera- 
tion. For over two years before the 
war the Indian provinces had full 
autonomy in their own fields of ac- 
tivity and in eight of the eleven self- 
governing provinces ministers repre- 
senting the Indian National Congress 
were in power. Their resignation was 
due to a dispute with the government 
of India over the pace of constitution- 
al advance. That the grant of full 
autonomy is overdue is admittedly a 
cause of criticism by democrats in 
other countries, in America at least. 
Yet the answer, that India herself is 
not ready, is by no means specious. It 
ig reasonable to ask whether Indian 
parties have that mutual tolerance 
which is the essential foundation of 
peaceful government. No stable form 
of government is possible unless there 
is substantial common agreement as 
to the basis of that government, and in 
India this has not yet been reached. 
The British attitude becomes more 
understandable and may command 
more sympathy if we hark back to our 
“Trimmer,” with his gospel of modera- 
tion, of caution, of not leaping further 
than you can look. Signs, however, are 
not wanting of the emergence among 
Indian parties of a greater measure of 
mutual understanding, and with this 
emergence it is certain that the 
achievement of full self-government 
will not be long delayed. 


Socio-Economic PROBLEMS OF 
DEMOCRACY IN THE EMPIRE 


Our discussion of the social and eco- 
nomic problems of Empire may well 
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center round the themes of color and 
capital. 

In only two areas of the Empire, 
Ceylon and New Zealand, can it be 
claimed that what is commonly known 
as the “color problem” has been satis- 
factorily settled. Elsewhere, in Do- 
minions and Dependencies alike, it is 
present to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. The general form of the problem 


is the same as that posed by the. 


American Indian, in the days of 
American westward expansion, that of 
the relationship between a vigorous 
thrusting white race and the indigen- 
ous inhabitants of the soil they wished 
to occupy. The Americans, faced with 
smaller numbers and in the full flood 
of their individualism, were able to 
find a solution that amounted to the 
virtual extinction of the indigenous in- 
habitant. The British, faced with su- 
perior numbers and equipped with a 
less vigorous tradition find the prob- 
lem still with them. It is only fair to 
remember that in the U.S.A. the white 
population is in a majority while in 
the British Empire it is not. Thus in 
India, South Africa and in one capital 
of the Empire itself the “color bar” 
will be found, although less stringent- 
ly enforced than in Washington. In 
London no hotel dependent on a South 
African or American clientele would 
readily admit a colored guest and the 
same unwillingness will be found in 
some suburban areas whose outlook is 
moulded by the classical traditions of 
the Indian Mutiny or sensational 
novels of “the Orient.” But in Eng- 
land, as a whole, the average man is 
not conscious of any marked color 
antagonism (his prejudices are more 
likely to be national or political than 
racial) and mixed marriages, although 


not frequent, do not inevitably bring 
social ostracism in their train. Color 
prejudice is not an inevitable con- 
comitant of Empire and it is only by 
chance that in the British Empire 
rulers and ruled are of different color. 
It is rather, as Americans well know, 
a product of political, social or eco- 
nomic tension and will cease with the 
removal of that tension. 

For this purpose it will not be 
enough simply to grant political or so- 
cial rights, for the real problem of 
colonies does not lie in these spheres 
at all but in the economic. It is the 
problem of poverty that thwarts the 
fulfilment of governmental good in- 
tentions by hampering development, 
particularly in the realms of educa- 
tion and social services generally. 
What holds back colonies, and espe- 
cially tropical ones, is not “exploita- 
tion” but lack of proper food (as 
shown in the 1939 report on Nutrition 
in the Colonies), diseases like malaria 
that sap vitality and the constant war- 
fare against unfriendly vegetation. In- 
deed the most serious accusation 
against British “Imperialism” is that 
it has not been sufficiently imperial- 
istic, has under-exploited rather than 
over-exploited its territories. For the 
word “exploit” has two meanings, one 
implying plunder, the other develop- 
ment, but in neither sense can an area 
be properly exploited unless the owner 
puts enough capital into it. In fear 
of plundering her colonies Britain has 
not put enough money into them to de- 
velop them even in her own interests. 
The mistakes and even selfishness of 
government in South Africa and the 
West Indies spring in large measure 
from the application to them of the 
laissez-faire doctrines which Britain 
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equally applied, be it remembered, to 
herself. As a consequence government 
interference was reduced to a mini- 
mum and social services, if provided 
at all, were provided by private enter- 
prise. The pioneers in social services 
have been the employers, e.g., in the 
South African Copper Belt, where they 
improve the health and economic con- 
dition of the laborer though they deny 
his right to equality. The government 
on the other hand holds out this right 
but its policy of attempting to retain 
the old tribal organisation keeps him 
materially backward. The sins of 
British Imperialism are those of 
omission rather than of commission 
with the result that certain parts, 
notably West Africa and the West In- 
dies are the black spots of the colonial 
empire. Their problem has been made 
worse by the war which has cut down 
their income from exports and in- 
creased the cost of their imports by an 
amount estimated at around 30 per 
cent. For colonies the curtailment of 
imports is an aggravation of their dif- 
ficulties since customs duties make up 
the greater part of their revenue. 
Omitting the effect of war and of cycli- 
cal depression, however, the present 
poverty of the colonies may be traced 
to the ancient principle that they 
should be self-supporting. This left 
them dependent for their development 
on their own resources, which were al- 
ways inadequate. It is true that this 
principle was abandoned a year ago 
when the Colonial Welfare and De- 
velopment Fund was set up. But it is 
impossible in wartime to push on with 
the more ambitious parts of the new 
policy because of the difficulty of sup- 
plying the necessary capital goods. 


Nor is the Fund itself sufficiently large, 


the annual maximum to be spent when 
the Fund is in full operation being less 
than one-third of the cash and inter- 
est-free loans subscribed in 1940 by 
the Crown colonies for war purposes, 
It would be well, nay, it would only be 
just, if the Fund were used to prevent 
the colonies from having to make cuts 
in their already smal] programs of so- 
cial service and economic develop- 
ment. The sum required would repre- 
sent not more than the cost of running 
the war for two days. After the war 
greater sums will have to be spent. 

Such a policy will do far more to 
develop the colonies on the right lines 
than any grant of democratic consti- 
tutions—valuable as this may be— 
such as has recently been given Ja- 
maica, on more liberal lines than that 
proposed for Trinidad, These con- 
stitutions will doubtless help, unless 
by maintaining the spirit of separa- 
tism in the islands they actually 
hinder the federation that should be 
their ultimate goal. But at the present 
time the most urgent need is not con- 
stitutions but cash. 

Peculiarly enough it is in that ap- 
parently most intractable sphere of 
all, that of morals, that British Im- 
perialism may claim to have been most 
successful—successful in imparting to 
colonial peoples that belief in the value 
of good faith, even justice and freedom 
of speech and association that we our- 
selves cherish. Let a simple test suf- 
fice. The British Colonies are un- 
doubtedly solidly with the rest of the 
British people in the fight against 
Naziism, not because of any material 
benefits that they have received or 
hope for, but because the gospel of 
freedom that we have preached (even 
though our practice was only laissez- 
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faire) is more precious to them than 
is that of the Gestapo and the concen- 
tration camp. They know that they 
have themselves been our sternest 
critics, and that on the whole that 
criticism has not drawn down repres- 
sion. The creation throughout so wide 
an area of common moral convictions 
is not without significance for the 
future. 


Wuat or THE FurTurE? 


What does all this add up to? To see 
this we must, I think, turn to the 
United Kingdom and attempt in all 
too few words to assess the frame of 
mind of that small island to which the 
rest of this vast empire looks for guid- 
ance and example. For this frame of 
mind will determine the use that is 
made of our final victory. 

It is, of course, not easy to tread the 
narrow path between the view that 
“things can never be the same again” 
and the view that “nothing we can do 
wil make any difference.” We are be- 
ing buffeted by strong winds, not only 
of war but of doctrine, blowing from 
many directions. Yet avoiding as far 
as may be the pitfalls of cynicism on 
the one hand and of wishful thinking 
on the other I believe that one may 
discern two powerful movements stir- 
ring in the public mind of this country. 

The first, which exhibits all the 
gradations from a nostalgic “things 
will never be the same again” to a 
determined “things must never be the 
same again,” has as its center some- 
thing not unlike that movement which 
in the nineteenth century started Eng- 
land on the path of social reform, what 
Beatrice Webb has called a “conscious- 
hess of sin among the middle class.” 
This consciousness, in the twentieth 
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century, is more widespread. There is 
& more general appreciation of the fact 
that the “English dream” is almost as 
far from realisation as the “American 
dream.” Earlier in this article I sug- 
gested a few reflections upon the Brit- 
ish social structure. It is not, I think, 
inconsistent with those reflections to 
admit that we have not developed sui- 
ficiently the equality of opportunity 
that should be the redeeming feature 
of a class society, and realisation of 
this is throwing many of our ideas into 
the melting pot. We are, for example, 
in process of revising our criteria of 
what constitutes the right to educa- 
tion, even if we do not yet accept the 
full implications of the idea that this 
right should be universal. But we are 
well on the way to rejecting mere 
financial privilege. Our = so-called 
“Public Schools”—whose post-war 
position will in any event be pre- 
carious—may well in the future be- 
come genuinely public, “Staff Col- 
leges” perhaps with admission strictly 
on merit. We shall have to consider 
closely whether such an institution 
(yet. does it differ so widely from 
M.I.T. or Cal-Tech?) is compatible 
with democracy or merely a stepping- 
stone on the road to Fascism. We per- 
ceive, too, that it is no use expecting 
people to be good citizens if they are 
materially depressed or economically 
insecure. “First get an income, then 
practice virtue” is no mere wisecrack; 
economic insecurity is not to be cher- 
ished on the ground of any supposed 
enhancement of moral standards that 
it brings. The truth is rather that good 
material conditions are a prerequisite 
of sound morals. This was clearly 
realized by the nineteenth-century 
liberals who saw, for example, that 
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sexual morality depended, in part, on 
“ventilation,” in other words on hous- 
ing conditions. This sound doctrine we 
are now re-learning in terms of plan- 
ning of various kinds, town-planning 
against slums, economic planning 
against insecurity and so on. For we 
are coming to realise that the achieve- 
ment of our democratic ideals will not 
come automatically from the adoption 
of certain agreed procedures but de- 
mands conscious purpose and will. 
The second deep current in the na- 
tional consciousness is the perception 
of the comprehensiveness of the prob- 
lems that we have to solve. Each of 
the questions we are asking now about 
our internal state has its parallel in 
the international field, and interna- 
tional questions have their interna- 
tional counterparts. The solutions, 
therefore, must also operate simul- 
taneously in both fields and will only 
be successful in so far as they do so. 
To take what I have earlier suggested 
as the basic problem over whose solu- 
tion this war is being fought, that of 
combining the freedom of the indi- 
vidual with the maximum sense of 
unity, the progress of the war to date 
has already cleared the ground con- 
siderably by producing a visible col- 
lapse of the idea of the sovereign na- 
tional state. It is clear that restored 
Poland, Holland, Norway and Bel- 
gium, however much they may retain 
their historical identity, cannot be left 
as isolated units but must be inte- 
grated in some way with their neigh- 
bors; indeed this process must be ap- 
plied to all the states of Europe if the 
continent is ever to be brought back 
to “peaceful habits.” Unlimited na- 
tional sovereignty, in short, is not the 
sine qua non of national freedom, nor 
perhaps, to turn inwards, are unlimited 


property rights the sine qua non of in- 
dividual freedom. The war may be, 
indeed it is, accentuating the growth of 
communal as against private property 
which was already perceptible before 
its outbreak. There is not room to re- 
view here the evidence of this, as pre- 
sented in such works as Campion’s 
study of “Public and Private Property 
in Great Britain,” but as an example 
may be quoted his statement that the 
City of Manchester owns one-third of 
all the land within its boundaries. Un- 
der the common experience of war 
pride of individual wealth is replaced 
by a new communal or civic pride, be- 
cause “we’re all in it now” and to be 
a citizen of London or Dover, Bristol 
or Coventry, is to be a citizen of no 
mean city. 

In the Imperial field the old anti- 
imperialist theory is also experiencing 
revision and for the same causes. It is 
becoming clearer that the problem of 
Empire is not the rule of one people 
by another nor even the particular 
form of that rule but a poverty which 
is natural and not, as critics (usually 
Marxist) are prone to assert, the in- 
evitable result of imperialist exploita- 
tion. The real trouble is that there has 
been too little exploitation of the little 
there was to exploit. What is needed 
now is development. “The trend of 
events and the trend of ideas,” writes 
Mr. H. D. Henderson in the Oxford 
Pamphlet, Colonies and Raw Mate- 
rials, “are both working to convert 
the white man’s burden into a reality.” 
It is clear that the only condition on 
which a people can justify its existence 
as a colonial power is its readiness to 
spend money as well as energy, to sup- 
ply social services and to aid that type 
of economic development most suited 
to the interests of the governed. This 
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new view has been recognised in the 
Colonial Welfare and Development 
Act of 1940, but the act has yet to be 
put to the test. If Britain, even before 
the war, was unable or unwilling ade- 
quately to finance all her colonies what 
will be the situation after the war? Is 
it desirable that in this matter she 
should act alone? Ought she not to get 
outside help, indeed will she not need 
it? Whatever relationship is estab- 
lished between colonies and the older 
countries will have to run parallel with 
the integration of the relationships be- 
tween the older countries themselves. 
There are, in fact, not a few common 
problems to link them, not the least of 
which is the problem of nutrition to 
which the League of Nations had 
drawn attention before the war and 
which will become more pressing, in 
both old and new countries, after it. 
This reorganization of empire does not 
necessarily mean some sort of interna- 
tionalization of colonies such as had 
a vogue before the world realised that 
the danger to peace was “made in Ger- 
many” and did not lie in that maldis- 
tribution of colonial possessions of 
which Germany was the most vocifer- 
ous complainant. What is rather 
needed ig a system of development 
boards, open to international subscrip- 
tion, in whose work international 
rivalries may become of international 
benefit. As a model for such Professor 
Julian Huxley has suggested the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the sug- 
gestion is worth pursuing. Apart from 
the obvious similarity between the 
work which these boards will be re- 
quired to do and that which the 
T.V.A. has initiated there will be some 
advantages in starting with an organ- 
ization and a set of ideas with which 
the people of the United States of 


America are familiar. For whatever 
machinery is, in fact, adopted they 
must share with the peoples of the 
British Empire and South America the 
main burden of the post-war problems 
of reconstruction and regeneration. 

The British Empire is not unaware 
of what those problems are and is ask- 
ing the right questions even if it has 
not found all the answers. It would be 
a mistake to conclude from any ap- 
parent apathy or lack of concern with 
the problems of a democratic society 
that nothing is happening about them. 
Allowance must be made for the Brit- 
ish method of meeting a controversial 
problem, which is seldom one of strik- 
ing actions or dramatic gestures, so 
impressive at the time but often so 
transitory, but rather one of small 
changes, almost imperceptible adjust- 
ments, often at some distance from the 
main area of controversy, whose cum- 
ulative effect is to change the whole 
framework while retaining the tradi- 
tional foundations and perhaps even 
with the facade apparently untouched, 
as when, to use a domestic metaphor, 
an ancient mansion is fitted with mod- 
ern plumbing and electric light. 

The real area of present conflict is 
not that of the battlefields, but in the 
mind, between our concept of free 
democratic institutions and the Nazi 
concept of totalitarian rule. As it pro- 
gresses we are inevitably led to explore 
what we have previously taken for 
granted, that attitude of mind that is 
democracy, to work out its relation- 
ship to the problems of a free society 
and to test our institutions in the light 
of that relationship, in other words, 
to think. I have tried, in the foregoing 
pages, to analyse and explain the di- 
rection of some, at least, of our 
thoughts. 








Cuapter IV 


THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Rayrorp W. Logan 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


There is definitely a crisis, perhaps 
something worse before this article 
begins to gather dust on a library 
shelf. There is also a Western Hemi- 
sphere even though its eastern limits 
seem to be expanding almost as rapid- 
ly as they did in the era of Manifest 
Destiny. Democracy, on the other 
hand, is neither definite nor expand- 
ing. 

How, indeed, when we consider the 
history of the Western Hemisphere,’ 
can there be any functional democ- 
racy? By functional democracy I 
mean a system of government and a 
way of life that definitely promote the 
opportunity for every one to develop 
and utilize to the best good of all 


1The conclusions in this article are largely my 
own. Evidence can be adduced to show exceptions 
to these conclusions and, indeed, contrary inter- 
pretations. In place of specific ‘documentation I 
subjoin a very brief bibliography for the colonial 
period as follows: James T. Adams, Provincial 
Society, 1690-1763. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1927; Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Pe- 
riod of American History. New Haven, etc.: Yale 
University Press, 1934-19388; James C. Ballagh, 
White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1895; 
Marcus W. Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent 
Classes in Colonial America, 1607-17838. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931; Albert E. Mc- 
Kinley, The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen 
English Colonies in America. Philadelphia: Press 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 1905; Herbert 
I. Priestley, The Coming of the White Man, 1492- 
1848. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. The 
following are helpful for the colonies of Latin 
America: Raymond Joseph de Pons, Voyage 4 la 
partie orientale de la Terre-Ferme, Paris, 1806; 
Thomas Gage, A New Survey of the West Indies. 
London, 1648; Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von 
Humboldt, Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain. Paris, 1811-1812; Jorge Juan y Santacilla 
and Antonio de Ulloa, Noticias secretas de América, 
London, 1826; Sir Arthur Helps, The Spanish 
Conquest in America. London, 1855-1861; Bernard 
ionee, The Spanish Dependencies in South Ameri- 

New York and London, 1914; Robert Southey, 
History of Brazil, London, 1810-1819; M. L. £.- 
Moreau de Saint- -Méry, Description topographique, 
physique, civile, politique et historique de la partie 
9 de Visle Saint Domingue. Philadelphia, 
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whatever abilities he may possess or 
acquire. There was little if any democ- 
racy among the pre-Columbian In- 
dians. Consequently, even in those re- 
gions, like the Andean Republics, 
where Indians have survived in large 
numbers, there is no indigenous de- 
mocracy upon which to build. 

Nor was there democracy in fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century Europe 
when white men began to settle in the 
Western World. Most Europeans did 
not come to America in the colonial 
period to create a democracy but 
rather to establish a new aristocracy. 
One may, therefore, search in vain for 
any substantial democracy in either 
the form of government or the daily 
life in the European colonies in Ameri- 
ca. If these newcomers had discovered 
uninhabited lands, they might, con- 
ceivably, have nevertheless achieved 
democracy. But this “dream of democ- 
racy” was frustrated by the presence 
of Indians and the introduction of Ne- 
gro slaves. 

From the every beginning, then, 
colonial government and society de- 
veloped a definite nexus between race 
and class. I am far from subscribing 
to the leyenda negra which has made 
the treatment of Indians by Spaniards 
one of the great crimes of history. Dr. 
Lewis Hanke has revealed, for exam- 
ple, the bitter conflict between the two 
schools of Spanish thought which con- 
sidered the Indians as either “noble 
savages” or “dirty dogs.” But after 
some thirty years of experimentation, 
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the “dirty dog” school seems to have 
won the battle since the government 
decided that “nothing could be gained 
by further attemps to make the In- 
dians live like ‘Christian laborers in 
Castile.’’”’? In brief, the encomienda 
and mita systems of forced labor, or 
expulsion beyond the frontier, became 
the general pattern of life for the In- 
dians who survived the Spanish con- 
quest. The other European colonists 
pursued substantially similar policies. 
One would be very naive if he sought 
to generalize as to the relative brutali- 
ty of Anglo-Saxons and Latins, of 
Protestants and Catholics. 

The Negro policy of the Europeans 
in the Western Hemisphere was, on 
the whole, worse than their Indian 
policy. While forced labor was usually 
the lot of the Indians, slavery was the 
fate of most of the Negroes. Slavery 
existed in all the colonies: in some like 
Argentina, Chile, and Massachusetts, 
there were only a few thousands; in 
Saint Domingue there were almost a 
half million. The forced migration of 
some ten millions of Africans has been 
& principal obstacle to the develop- 
ment of democracy in America. 

On the eve of the revolutions in 
these European colonies a rather def- 
inite social structure had been estab- 
lished. It was not static, and it varied 
slightly in different colonies. But, by 
and large, colonial government and so- 
ciety consisted of well-defined groups. 
The ruling class was composed almost 
exclusively of whites who possessed 
also most of the wealth. Complete 
solidarity did not, of course, prevail 
among the whites. The contest was 





? The First Social Experiments in America. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935, pp. 
-20, 7 


bitter between the European-born 
Spaniard or Portuguese and the creole 
(European born in the colonies); be- 
tween the men of the Tidewater and 
of the Piedmont in the English col- 
onies; between the grands blancs and 
the petits blancs; between patroon and 
peasant. But, to use convenient terms, 
the white aristocracy and bourgeoisie 
practically monopolized the instru- 
ments of government, controlled most 
of the wealth, and enjoyed the social 
prerogatives. 

The second group consisted of free- 
men, composed largely of mulattoes 
and mestizos (cross between Indian 
and white), “poor whites,” some Ne- 
groes, Indians and zambos (cross be- 
tween Negro and Indian), and every 
conceivable mixing of these free 
groups. The mulattoes and mestizos 
frequently possessed more wealth and 
opportunity than did the others in this 
group. But there was this essential 
difference—the “poor whites” could 
hope to acquire enough wealth to join 
the whites at the top in power and 
eventually in social position. The mu- 
lattoes and mestizos, regardless of 
their wealth, were rarely admitted to 
equal participation in government or 
social position. They might reach the 
periphery but rarely the center. Sefior 
Moises Saenz has aptly called the 
colonial mestizo “a man without a 
country.”’ The same designation can 
be applied to the other members of this 
group. In this no-man’s land, the full- 
blooded and the zambo freemen usu- 
ally found advancement more difficult 
than did the free mixed bloods. There 
was no more unity among these in- 
between groups than there was among 





3“Tndians are Americans,” Survey Graphic, 
30:176, Mr 1941, 
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the whites. At the bottom of the struc- 
ture, forming the broad base of a pyra- 
mid, were the forced laborers and the 
slaves who were mostly full-blooded 
Indians, Negroes and zambos, and 
some mulattoes and mestizos. 

There are perfectly understandable 
reasons for this general correlation be- 
tween race and class. The whites had 
possessed the superior arms that had 
enabled them to conquer the Indians 
and enslave the Negroes. But, since the 
whites were generally outnumbered, 
they had to buttress their superior po- 
sition by the ideologies of racial pres- 
tige and of religion. This minority 
domination, founded upon conquest, 
buttressed by racial and religious ide- 
ologies, was assured by the technique 
of divide and rule. The non-white free- 
men were not admitted to full member- 
ship in the ruling classes, but they 
were encouraged to hold themselves 
apart from and above the unfree. This 
last groveling mass in turn was taught 
to hate the group immediately above 
it. 

One significant difference did exist, 
however, on the surface between the 
English and the other European colo- 
nies, namely, in the concept of race. 
It would be an obvious exaggeration 
to say that in the English colonies a 
single drop of Negro or Indian blood 
caused one to be considered a Negro 
or an Indian and that in the other 
colonies one drop of white blood 
caused the Negro or Indian to be con- 
sidered white. The very fact that 
mixed bloods were regularly listed in 
the census or population estimates es- 
tablishes conclusively that the latter 
contention was unfounded. It would be 
more accurate to say that the tendency 
in the Thirteen Colonies was to re- 


strict rigidly admission to the white 
group while in the other colonies the 
tendency was in the direction of more 
liberality. If we may borrow terms 
from constitutional law, we may say 
that the Thirteen Colonies were strict 
constructionists and that the others 
were loose constructionists. I venture 
the guess that the presence of a white 
minority in the Thirteen Colonies was 
a controlling factor in the strict con- 
struction and that elsewhere the min- 
ority status, from the numerical point 
of view, dictated the necessity for the 
admission of new members to the top 
ranks. Whatever the reasons, race 
prejudice was stronger in the English 
colonies than in those of the Latin na- 
tions of Europe. 

But the important point is this: in 
both instances the premium on being 
white was recognized. In the first case, 
the premium was so high that it could 
be accorded to only a few. In the sec- 
ond, the premium was so high that it 
was granted as a reward for extraor- 
dinary achievement, a kind of honor- 
ary degree if you please. The essen- 
tial similarity between the two con- 
cepts may be better understood if we 
recall a favorite dictum about English 
and French colonial principles in 
Africa. The English, it is said, are con- 
vinced that their civilization is so 
superior that only a few can acquire it. 
(It is even doubted that most Ameri- 
cans can ever become real English- 
men.) The French, pre-Vichy of 
course, are sure that their civilization 
is so superior that mankind would be 
improved if it were extended widely. 
In both cases, the superiority is taken 
for granted. And so, in all the Western 
Hemisphere, as later in Africa and 
Asia, membership in the white race 
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meant the possession of most of the 
wealth, power, and the social pre- 
rogatives. 


Tue EFFECTS OF THE REvo- 
LUTIONARY WARS 


The revolutionary wars that brought 
independence eventually to twenty- 
one American nations shook this struc- 
ture but did not shatter it. The Span- 
ish- and Portuguese-born Europeans 
and the Loyalists in the United States 
lost power to another group of whites. 
Only the black republic of Haiti cast 
an unmistakable and ominous shadow 
across this white supremacy. But An- 
glo-Saxon and Latin America long os- 
tracized this racial Bolshevik from the 
family of nations. The Dominican Re- 
public sought to avoid the ostracism 
by basing its claim to recognition by 
the United States upon the fiction that 
it was white—even the Negroes had a 
“white interest” or a “white heart.’ 
One of the reasons why Cuban inde- 
pendence was so long delayed was the 
fear that a revolution there might 
create another Haiti.® 

Internally, as well as internation- 
ally, the socio-economic structure 
wobbled but eventually regained its 
equilibrium. Slavery was gradually 
abolished throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. But, it should be noted, 
in three of the countries in which slav- 
ery was last abolished, namely, the 
United States, 1865, Cuba, 1886, and 
Brazil, 1888, there were considerable 
numbers of slaves whereas Central 
America, where slavery was first abol- 
ished by national legislation (1824), 





* Rayford W. Logan, The Diplomatic Relations 
of the United States with Haiti, 1776-1891, Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1941, pp. 237-248. 

e, for example, ibid., p. 224. 


had only a small number. It would 
be contrary to all historical develop- 
ment if freedmen, regardless of race, 
could remove completely, in a short 
period of time, the incubus of slavery 
or if those who were already free could 
entirely destroy the stigma attached 
to the slave status of other members of 
their race.6 The Indians similarly 
gained liberation, on paper, from 
forced labor. But they likewise could 
not in a brief time overcome, in any 
considerable numbers, the inevitable 
results of historical processes. 

This equilibrium of the social and 
economic classes was maintained or re- 
stored in spite of the frequent “revo- 
lutions” which were the inevitable re- 
sult of the caudillismo consequent to 
the long wars for independence. But 
these so-called revolutions were rarely 
social. Except in infrequent cases, like 
that of Juarez and the War of Re- 
form in Mexico, opposing groups of 
whites or near-whites commanding 
dark-skinned fighters fought each 
other to determine which group of 
European descendants should gain 
temporary control. 

Democracy could not exist, of 
course, in the European possessions 
that remained colonies. Colonialism 
and democracy are necessarily incom- 
patible. The racial-economic situation 
in these colonies was substantially 
similar to that in the independent na- 
tions with the added burden of remote 
control from a European capital. In 
Canada the problem has been some- 
what different. The Negro and Indian 
questions have been relatively unim- 
portant while that of the French Cath- 


€Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Planta- 
tion. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1934, 
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olics has been a major issue, In Haiti 
control has fluctuated between the full- 
blooded Negroes and the mulattoes. 


THE INDEPENDENT NATIONS 


The social structure of the inde- 
pendent nations conformed, then, very 
largely to that of the colonial system, 
with the exceptions that colonial-born 
Europeans had ousted the European- 
born Europeans and that legally free 
labor had taken the place of chattel 
slavery and forced labor. 

But two new factors modified the 
structure of the independent nations 
in varying degrees. One was a new Eu- 
ropean immigration. The great mass of 
these Europeans came from laboring 
classes. A few intellectuals like Karl 
Follen, and a few of the underprivi- 
leged like Jacob Riis, became great 
liberal leaders. But the majority of 
the Europeans engaged for one gen- 
eration at least in the bitter contest 
to earn a living. They had to com- 
pete with the “Old Americans” and the 
underprivileged Americans. In their 
struggle to elevate themselves, they 
found it expedient not to burden them- 
selves with the additional load of those 
who suffered from handicaps of race 
as well as of class. In the United States 
and Brazil, it is true, many of them 
had favored the abolition of slavery 
in order to rid themselves of “unfair 
competition.” But there is little evi- 
dence to justify the pleasing assump- 
tion that free white labor willingly 
joined forces with free black, brown, 
red and yellow labor. As far as the 
United States is concerned, Du Bois 
has pointed to the refusal of white 
labor to recognize its golden opportu- 
nity as the great tragedy of Recon- 


struction.” One may infer, from scant 
evidence, that the cleavage in Latin 
America has not been healed. Accord- 
ing to the Chief of the Division of So- 
cial and Labor Information of the 
Pan-American Union, there are only 
1,800,000 more or less loosely organ- 
ized workers in Latin America.® Those 
who envisage a united front of all 
workers as the essential prerequisite 
to the establishment of democracy in 
the Western Hemisphere must realis- 
tically analyze the historical causes 
of racial conflicts. A study of the fail- 
ure of the Populist movement in the 
United States is particularly enlight- 
ening on this subject.® In other words, 
capital and management evidently 
succeeded in dividing and ruling free 
labor as effectively as the colonial re- 
gime divided and ruled unfree labor. 

The second factor in making the in- 
dependent structure different from the 
colonial is the Industrial Revolution. 
The frontier has virtually disappeared 
as a safety valve for discontented 
masses. More and more men are 
chained to machines and employed by 
corporations. To a constantly in- 
creasing degree (except in the United 
States) foreign capital and manage- 
ment dictate the destinies of larger 
numbers of human beings. The world 
has grown constantly more interde- 
pendent—the cholo in Lima, the coolie 
in China, the Kaffir in South Africa, as 
well as the trade unionist or the un- 
employed in the United States, are all 
vitally affected not only by decisions 
arrived at on Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
Downing Street, and the Wilhelm- 

1 Black Reconstruction. New York: Harcourt 
Pre Grucste Galata, “Laburs-Leavon, of Demeo 
racy ’ Survey Graphic, 30:169, Mr 1941. 


fe Hicks, The Populist Revolt, Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 
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strasse, but also by bargains made in 
Wall Street, the City, and Leipziger- 
strasse, and to some extent in the 
chancelleries and counting houses of 
Japan, Russia, and Italy. In other 
words, the whites at the top in Latin 
America are hardly more free of eco- 
nomic control than are those beneath 
them. The fate of one hundred twenty 
millions in Latin America, of one hun- 
dred thirty millions in the United 
States, of eleven millions in Canada 
and the scattered millions in the other 
parts of the Western Hemisphere is 
thus inescapably involved in the con- 
test between the United States and 
Great Britain on the one hand and the 
Axis powers on the other. 


Races AND CLASS 


Against this historical background 
we can more clearly project the plight 
of democracy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere today. This examination will 
necessarily be inadequate since only a 
voluminous analysis would give a 
complete picture. But a few conclu- 
sions by historians and observers will 
suffice to point up the picture. 

Professor Charles Edward Chapman 
has given this excellent summary of 
conditions in Latin America today: 


One must also consider racial factors, before 
launching forth in too optimistic views with 
respect to the future of Hispanic America. 
The ruling caste is still made up of the 
descendants of the warlike conquerors, them- 
selves in no small measure of Andalusian or 
Portuguese Moslem blood. They still, in the 
main, despise academic pursuits, though not 
so much as they once did (for example, in 
Chile and Cuba), and they still like politics 
and its inevitable agitations. The creole 
aristocrats still, to a great extent, possess 
ultra-broad estates, with all the social and 
economic evils which this entails, and, in 
union with the church, still wield the prin- 


cipal social influence in their countries. By 
Sufferance or direct control, they have the 
government in their hands, with its too vast 
officialdom, which swallows the revenues and 
hinders advancement. And, in most of the 
Hispanic American countries, the colored 
races are still enslaved, not openly, but 
actually, in some form of peonage.” 


John T. Whitaker, one of the more 
competent of the contemporary ob- 
servers, has given the following recent 
interpretations: 


The heirs of the Spanish conquistadores rule 
Peru, but the country is inhabited by In- 
dians and owned by foreigners. . . . Living 
still under the conqueror’s heel, the Indian 
who does his work and fights his wars en- 
dures dire poverty by crunching the cocaine 
out of the cocoa leaf. 

Sixty per cent of the arable land [in 
Chile] is still owned by less than 600 fami- 
lies. . . . I have strolled out of the Union 
Club with tall, ruddy aristocrats to behold 
the man in the streets around the Moneda 

. . and he is worse than ragged; he is six 
inches under normal stature, deformed with 
rickets and dead-eyed from never having 
had enough food in his life. 

Imagine the victory of the Old South, if 
you can, in the American civil war and the 
control of the country by the planter class. 
Teach the planters all the tricks of the 
Kelly-Nash machine, Tammany Hall, or 
‘Marse’ Ed Crump. Then you have Argen- 
tine politics. .. . Its people are all-European 
and they constantly remind the others of 
their Indian and Negro blood. 

[In Brazil] amid much wealth the masses 
live in poverty. Where God is a Brazilian 
the Brazilian is frequently little removed 
from the animal. Not more than 15 per cent 
of the population can purchase anything but 
the meager necessities of life. 

Democracy in Mexico, or in most of Latin 
America for that matter, is as yet only an 
aspiration.” 


Moises Saenz, one of the most sym- 


10 Hispanic America, Colonial and American, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938, pp. 167-168. 
Quoted with the permission of the publishers. 

1 Americas to the South. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1939, pp. 18, 81, 142, 184, 189, 235, 
Quoted with the permission of the publishers. 
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pathetic and authoritative students of 
the Indian problem in Latin America, 
recently wrote: 


José Carlos Mariategui coined an exact 
phrase; “The Indians,” he accused, “form an 
extra-social class.” He was speaking of the 
Indians in Peru, but to a greater or less 
extent, the description fits the rest of Indo- 
America.” 


Not so much study has been given to 


the Negro in Latin America as to the 
Indian.** A school headed by Nina 
Rodrigues, Arthur Ramos, and Gilber- 
to Freyere emphasizes the fusion of 
the Negro into Brazilian life and 
culture.* An American Negro jour- 
nalist recently, however, gave a very 


gloomy picture of the Negro in Rio de 
Janeiro.’® Rufino Blanco Fombona, the 


author of The Man of Gold, which is 
considered such a brilliant example 
of Venezuelan belles-lettres that it has 


been translated into English, penned 
this classic which Hitler and Goebbels 


have probably never surpassed: 


Andres Rata was, physically, an ill-shaped 
youth of blackish skin—an agile, bony, un- 
dersized mulatto with a hanging blubber-lip 
and yellowish eyes. One seeks instinctively 
in such a person a tail, for it is hard to tell 
at first sight whether this is the metamor- 
phosis of a monkey turned man, or the de- 


generation of man who has reverted to the 
ape. At all events, one’s eyes look for a tail, 


thinking that the regular life of such a 
hominoid must be arboreal. Morally he was 


even worse; filthy, as infectious as the saliva 
of a consumptive and more vile than vile- 


ness itself.” 


2 Op. cit., p. 176. 

18 Even the special issue of Survey Graphic, 30: 
Mr 1941, has special articles on women, labor, 
immigrants, labor and Indians, but no special ar- 
ticle on Negroes. 

be , for example, Ramos, The Negro in Brazil 
(trans). by Richard Patee). Washington: The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, 1939. 

4% See the series of articles by Ollie Stewart in 
the Baltimore Afro-American, August 10, 17, 24, 
1940. 

1¢ Transl. by Isaac Goldberg. New York: Bren- 
tano’s, 1920, p. 114. 


When I went to Mexico in 1936, I 
had to get specia) permission from the 
Department of Gobernacién because, 
as my tourist card said, I am of the 
Negro race. 

On the other hand, Nilo Peganha, 
former President of Brazil, was one of 
only a few Negroes who gained dis- 
tinction in that country.” President 
Batista of Cuba is commonly said to 
have Negro blood. It would seem that 
Mexico has removed the humiliating 
requirements for Negroes who wish to 
visit the country. But, it should be 
noted, the diplomatic, military, naval, 
and intellectual representatives of La- 
tin American nations, with the excep- 
tion of Haiti, belong predominantly 
to the white group. At most, they are, 
as Hanke has said, only “part Indian.” 

It would be possible to continue in- 
terminably in this vein, balancing evi- 
dences of prejudice and discrimination 
in Latin American against evidences of 
progress and extraordinary achieve- 
ments by the dark-skinned peoples of 
Latin America. My own conclusion is 
that which was voiced by Professor 
Rupert Emerson at the 1941 Confer- 
ence of the Division of Social Sciences 
of Howard University. After a care- 
ful first-hand study of Puerto Rico he 
pointed out that at the base of the 
pyramid there is so much misery and 
poverty that it is impossible to con- 
fine it to any one racial group. But at 
the top it is very rare, indeed, to find 
any but “whites.” This point of view 
seems to be substantiated by Whit- 
aker’s estimate that eighty-five per 
cent of Brazilians are in poverty. This 
number would necessarily include 
many of al) racia) groups. My own ob- 
servations in Cuba in 1933 from Ha- 


17 Ramos, op. cit., pp. 166-167. 
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vana to Santiago and in Mexico in 
1936 from the American border as far 
South as Acapulco support this inter- 
pretation although the mestizo is forg- 
ing ahead rather rapidly in Mexico. 

There is less deviation from democ- 
racy in the United States than there 
is in Latin America and there is prob- 
ably a causal connection between this 
fact and the fact that the population 
of the United States is about ninety 
per cent white whereas that of Latin 
America is perhaps twenty per cent 
white. It has become a commonplace 
to state that the Negro is the acid test 
of Democracy in the United States. 
There is some anti-Catholicism and a 
strong undercurrent of anti-Semitism. 
The poll tax in eight Southern states 
disfranchises tens of thousands of 
white men and women. The title 
Sharecroppers All'® aptly portrays the 
economic plight of large numbers of 
whites. The unemployment problem is 
a long way from solution. But it re- 
mains nontheless true that all of these 
disabilities fall with special incidence 
upon the Negro. 

The discrimination against the Ne- 
gro, is, in fact, so strong that some 
American Negro leaders have gone so 
far as to say that we could be no worse 
off under Hitler.2® In my opinion this 
is a great exaggeration, Even so, the 
denial of equal opportunity is so gross 
and so notorious that there is no need 
to retail the sorry story. 


Tue Reat Crisis Topay 


It would have been possible to inter- 
pret the subject of this paper in an en- 


tirely different way. Many writers 





.* Arthur Raper and Ira de A. Reid. Chapel 
a The University of North Carolina ee 


9 See, for example, an editorial in The Orisi 
48:151. My 1941. win. Sh: obiteninl: Se, he: Ciel 


would probably have considered at 
great length such topics as the pos- 
sibility that totalitarian ideologies 
may be voluntarily adopted in the 
Western Hemisphere or be imposed as 
a result of the necessity of preparing 
for war. Another favorite subject of 
discussion is the danger of military 
conquest of the Western Hemisphere 
by the Axis powers, The answer to all 
of these questions lies within the do- 
main of speculation. The reader may 
answer them to his own satisfaction 
by consulting his favorite expert or by 
using his own expert knowledge. 

The real and unmistakable crisis of 
democracy as I see it lies in the failure 
to recognize the facts that there never 
has been a democracy here, there is 
none now and in the ascertainable fu- 
ture there will be none. For example, it 
is becoming a commonplace to assert 
that the world can not survive half 
totalitarian and half democratic, that 
it must become one or the other. It 
would be more exact to inquire wheth- 
er the half-democratic (notice care- 
fully the hyphen, please) Western 
Hemisphere can survive the contest 
with the totalitarian powers. Some 
writers have not failed to call atten- 
tion to the shortcomings of this so- 
called democracy. It is very significant 
that among this number is a leading 
isolationist and alleged Fascist, Law- 
rence Dennis. He recently roundly de- 
clared: “To say that Anglo-American 
supremacy would amount to the su- 
premacy of justice for all people is 
the rankest hypocrisy in view of our 
record with the Indians and the Ne- 
groes or the British record in Ireland 
and India.’?° Although Dennis was 


» “The Eighth Fortune Round Table,” Supple- 
ment to Fortune, Ap 1941, p. 20. 
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speaking of only the United States in 


“America,” his comment is applicable 
to the entire Western Hemisphere. 
Thus far, the totalitarian nations 
have gained the ascendency. How can 
they be finally defeated? Mrs. Vera 
Micheles Dean of the Foreign Policy 
Association gave the best answer to 
this question in a radio address on 
June 1 when she urged that the people 
of America be given something to fight 
for. That something is the “dream of 
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democracy,” the high ideals that are 
all too frequently interred in Declara- 
tions of Independence, in national 
holiday orations, and in challenges 
hurled at the totalitarian ideologies, 
Unless the American people believe 
sincerely that they are fighting for real 
democracy instead of merely against 
authoritarian principles, the half-dem- 
ocratic nations of the Western world 
may be doomed to a defeat which they 
would well deserve. 
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Cuapter V 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS TO DEMOCRACY: NAZIISM 


Joun H. Herz 


“fiir mich ist es schon lange klar, dass die Welt der Alternative zwischen volliger 
Demokratie und absolutem rechtlosen Despotismus entgegentreibt ... Man mag sich nur 
noch nicht gern eine Welt vorstellen, deren Herrscher von Recht, Wohlergehen, bereichern- 
der Arbeit und Industrie, Kredit usw. vollig abstrahieren und dafiir absolut brutal regieren 


kénnten.” 


Jacob Burckhardt, 1882 


“Finstens rast ein Landsturm, brausend, 
Alle Menschheit zu bestreiten, 
Durch ein schauderndes Jahrtausend!”’ 


INTRODUCTION: NAzIIsM—THE Easy 
SoLUTION 

To describe the nature and the es- 
sential features of a great political 
movement in the compass of a short 
paper is a difficult enterprise. National 
Socialism, in particular, presents ob- 
stacles to short and precise definition. 
A living movement is never as un- 
equivocal as a past phenomenon may 
present itself to the historian. It may 
have changed since its inception and 
still be changing. Moreover, as a living 
reality, it influences present events; 
the more it concerns the fate of con- 
temporaries, the more difficult is it to 
study its nature sine ira et studio. In 
the case of National Socialism there 
probably is today not a single indi- 
vidual who could investigate it entire- 
ly without emotion. But the very fact 
of its tremendous practical signifi- 
cance makes it the more necessary to 
gain a relatively true picture. For in 
order to act we must know what we 
have to deal with, lest our actions miss 
the goal and turn apparent victory in- 
to defeat. Therefore, we must try to 
detach ourselves from predilections 
and aversions and avoid accepting 
ready interpretations. 


Karl Kraus, 1917 


National Socialist self-interpretation 
is, for the most part, wishful or pur- 
poseful interpretation, an ideological 
taking to cover. But even on the part 
of “neutral” observers or adversaries 
Naziism has found many and contra- 
dictory interpretations (a fact which, 
in itself, is advantageous to Naziism, 
constituting divide et impera in the 
ideological realm, also). Thus, it has 
been interpreted as “the last stage of 
monopoly capitalism” by orthodox 
Marxists (in recently diminishing 
numbers) ; as “brown Bolshevism” by 
disappointed, erstwhile sympathizing, 
capitalists; as a new form of age-old 
“Teutonism” by those who may be 
called anti-Nazi racialists; as an out- 
growth of an unjust peace-treaty, 
which made Germany a “have-not” 
country, by certain liberals. More phi- 
losophical interpretation regards Nazi- 
ism as a step towards “Caesarism,” 
the last phase of every civilization, or 
as the necessary result of masses in 
revolt making use of the technical 
achievements of our era, or as a “con- 
servative” reaction against preceding 
liberalism in the eternal swing from 
classicism to romanticism. 

In view of this bewildering diversity 
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of interpretation the only solution is 
to return to the facts and inquire 
whether National Socialism, in the dif- 
ferent realms of human life and activi- 
ties, brings about results, which 
through their similarities enable us to 
draw general conclusions. The best 
method seemed to be in each case to 
ask what the situation was upon which 
Naziism proposed to act, which were 
the solutions proposed by it, and 
which, as far as can be seen now, have 
been the actual results. These inquiries 
consistently yielded one general con- 
clusion: National Socialism emerges 
from a crisis situation which, in West- 
ern civilization, corresponds to the 
stage where, in the course of human 
history, each civilization has been 
faced by a number of fundamental 
problems and, unable to solve them, 
has relapsed into the stage of pre- 
civilization. Naziism, in our time, like- 
wise means the “easy solution,” that is, 
a solution which does not really an- 
swer the problems but evades them by 
“solving” them in the only way prob- 
lems have overcome previously, in the 
case of earlier civilizations: by the 
organization and application of force. 
Naziism means always cutting the 
Gordian knot, thereby, however, de- 
stroying that very civilization whose 
crisis it pretends alone to be able to 
overcome, It is hoped that this rather 
abstract and involved statement will 
become clearer by demonstrating how 
it works in different realms of human 
society. 


“TRIBAL ECONOMY” AND THE Doom OF 
CAPITALISM AND SOCIALISM 


In the economic realm National So- 
cialism is the immediate product of the 
“Great Depression” which reached 


Germany about 1930. But this depres- 
sion was only one phase in the crisis 
of the capitalistic system. Western 
civilization, on the basis of rationality, 
science, and technics, liad produced a 
world-wide economic system which 
was supposed to function harmonious- 
ly according to certain “economic 
laws.” However, it appeared that this 
system, while producing hitherto un- 
heard-of material wealth, did not pre- 
vent the occurrence of serious “crises,” 
maladjustments in production and dis- 
tribution, and the ensuing tensions be- 
tween social and political groups. Ac- 
cumulation of wealth and economic 
power in the hands of a minority was 
accompanied by misery and weakness 
of other classes, and imperialistic wars 
were at least partially caused by eco- 
nomic rivalries and tensions. In post- 
war Germany the economic crisis- 
problems had been particularly acute. 
“Rationalization” of industry had en- 
hanced the importance of trusts and 
cartels, while the money-inflation had 
dispossessed large parts of the middle 
classes, thus making for an _ ever 
widening gulf between capitalists and 
proletariat. Moreover, German indus- 
try depended on export and had been 
reconstructed by foreign credits. When 
the international credit-system broke 
down, and with it international trade, 
the basis of German economy began to 
crumble. 

Accordingly, in post-war Germany, 
the great controveries concerning pos- 
sible solutions of the economic problem 
became very violent. A movement 
toward introducing socialist planned 
economy was not strong enough to 
overthrow the capitalistic regime. On 
the other hand, state interference in 
many fields of economy was held re- 
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sponsible for economic maladjust- 
ments by the adherents of laissez faire 
economy. When the depression came, 
these schools of thought split the Ger- 
man people from top to bottom. There 
developed a feeling of general despair 
of any possible solution. 

National Socialism, in its early 
propaganda, proposed a “solution” 
which would be neither capitalistic nor 
socialistic in the Marxist sense. Both 
systems, according to Naziism, con- 
sidered the interests of single classes 
only and, therefore, were individual- 
istic and materialistic. Naziism pro- 
posed an economy which would give 
each individual and group “its due” 
by making the “interest of the whole 
people” prevail over the interests of 
owners, workers, or other single 
groups. By organizing justified eco- 
nomic interests into  corporative 
“estates,” the state would be the su- 
preme arbiter without, however, re- 
placing justified private initiative by 
outright state-regulation. These ex- 
tremely vague slogans of a romantic 
corporativism had a _ tremendous 
propaganda value. They seemed to of- 
fer a third solution, avoiding both the 
extremes of capitalism and socialism 
while preserving what seemed to be 
good in both. Moreover, by promising 
some advantage or the other to each 
economic group, Naziism succeeded in 
gaining followers in all classes, and in 
particular their depressed members. 

When National Socialism rose to 
power it appeared that these harmon- 
izing propaganda slogans were insuf- 
ficient to solve the economic problems. 
Naziism escaped the dilemma by mak- 
ing economy a tool of a non-economic, 
namely political, goal. While all tradi- 
tional proposals for the solution of the 


economic problem had been “eco- 
nomic” in the sense of considering the 
satisfaction of economic wants and 
had only differed with respect to ways 
and means, Naziism made economy as 
such subservient to one very simple 
extra-economic endeavor—the prepa- 
ration for war. Whatever was eco- 
nomically requisite for building up 
Germany’s “defense” was enforced by 
fiat of the all-powerful state. This 
meant deciding the issue of planning 
versus private initiative for each oc- 
curring case in a purely opportunistic 
fashion. Whenever, in the scheme for 
rearmament, outright state-regulation 
appeared as the easiest way to bring 
about a desired result, the respective 
branch of economy was more or less 
“socialized.” Whenever a certain de- 
gree of private initiative was deemed 
appropriate, management was left to 
the capitalistic owner who, however, 
with respect to profits and disposal of 
property became more and more de- 
pendent on the state. Credits, prices, 
and wages, too, became mere functions 
of policy. Foreign trade, in its entirety, 
was regulated according to require- 
ments of Wehrwirtschaft. While thus 
abolishing the system of “free” liberal 
economy, National Socialism, on the 
other hand, avoided the problem which 
a true economic system of planning 
has to face—the problem of an eco- 
nomic measure of value. 

While gearing all economy for war 
meant on the one hand “jobs for all” 
and a general increase of production, it 
meant, on the other hand, longer hours, 
worse labor conditions, scarcity of 
many consumption-goods. Naziism 
succeeded in making all these priva- 
tions appear as sacrifices in the pur- 
suance of a “higher” goal—victory in 
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the coming war, whose preparation 
was thus considered an investment 
which would amply pay. Exploitation 
of foreign wealth, means of production 
as well as labor and goods, is thus the 
ultimate Nazi “solution” of the eco- 
nomic problem of our civilization. 
Nazi foreign trade policy under the 
Four-Year Plan already meant ex- 
ploitation of skilfully created eco- 
nomic and ensuing political dependen- 
cies and thus illustrated how, in a 
system based on compulsion and po- 
litical pressure, “automatic” market 
regulation of prices and exchanges can 
be replaced by simple dictate of the 
stronger. Transferring this system to 
a wider scale might indeed result in 
enriching Nazi Germany and thus 
make up for privations during war- 
preparation and actual war. But for 
the world as a whole it merely means 
the “tribal” solution, an economic sys- 
tem of plenty transformed into organ- 
ized exploitation of subjected “slaves” 
by victorious “warriors.” 


“CLASSLESS SOCIETY” AND THE Doom 
OF BOURGEOISIE AND PROLETARIAT 


Thus Naziism, in the realm of eco- 
nomy, constitutes neither capitalism 
nor socialism in the traditional sense 
but the return to a more primitive sys- 
tem of exploitation. This is also true of 
Nazi society. Western civilization, 
similar to developments in previous 
civilizations, had changed from an 
“organic” into a class society which, 
based mainly upon economic status, 
had produced the gap between a class 
of owners and one of propertyless pro- 
letarians. Class struggle, in post-war 
Germany, in spite of the survival of 
other social classes, had assumed a 
very violent character. While not 


denying its existence, National Social- 
ism considered it artificially created 
by egoistic group-interests with inter- 
national affiliations. It proposed to 
create or re-create an “organic” so- 
ciety instead of this “mechanical” one. 
Each individual and each group would 
therein find its place according to its 
“merit” or “calling.” This would mean 
neither class rule nor an egalitarian 
abolition of all social differentiations 
but an ordered stratification of natural 
groups within the organic whole of the 
nation. Again, Naziism was extremely 
vague about how to reach this result 
but very successful in the application 
of its slogans. Peasants were promised 
preferential standing in the “blood and 
soil” society, workmen extolled as its 
heroes, industrialists as future “eco- 
nomic leaders,” etc. 

It is true that the actual Nazi “com- 
munity of the people” is neither a 
“classless society” nor a rule of one 
“class” in the traditional sense over 
the other. The ruling group, composed 
of adventurers and déracinis from all 
levels of society, is based neither on 
economic status nor on social tradition 
but on victory in a political struggle, 
banded together by a continuing com- 
mon interest in the maintenance of its 
power. It is this group which attri- 
butes to all classes their position and 
standing according to its politcal aims. 
A “pluralistic” society in which power 
was dispersed among political, eco- 
nomic and cultural institutions, has 
been replaced by its opposite extreme 
—the total political concentration of 
power. Social stratification is no longer 
a result of historic tradition or the bal- 
ance of a struggle among various 
groups having their own weight and 
strength. It has become derivative of 
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state policy. Society is no longer a 
creating but a created factor, its ac- 
tual form ever shifting. Peasants, e.g., 
who at first seemed to become a 
separate “estate” now are not much 
more than state farm officials. Former- 
ly mighty industrialists have sunk in 
social standing while parts of the mili- 
tary and civil bureaucracy have 
gained socially through affiliation with 
the ruling party group. These and 
similar developments, however, may 
well prove ephemeral. The important 
fact is the replacement of old social 
strata by the division into politically 
ruling and ruled groups. Moreover, all 
this is meant as the first step toward 
realization of an international social 
revolution: A European or world-wide 
Nazi “new order” would give Germans 
the position of a ruling class and turn 
ruled peoples into socially dependent 
classes. This, again, would mean the 
“easy solution,” namely, a solution 
by force of the problems with which 
pre-totalitarian society grappled in 
order to establish a “good society.” 


LEVIATHAN AND THE Doom oF LIBERTY 
AND LAW 


National Socialism “solves” the eco- 
nomic and social problems of our civil- 
ization by subjecting them to a “poli- 
tical” solution. Its impact on the realm 
of politics is thus of particular impor- 
tance. Here again it proposes an ap- 
parently harmonizing but in reality 
evasive, problem-avoiding, “solution.” 

The problem of political democracy 
is that of the formation and assertion 
of political authority. In earlier stages 
of our civilization political decision 
had been formed by a privileged mi- 
nority composed of members of certain 
groups or classes and in accordance 


with the traditional concepts and 
value-scales of these groups. Democ- 
racy intended to replace this “aristo- 
cratic” form of will-creation by basing 
political authority on the “common 
will” of the whole. This common will 
was supposed to assert itself through 
the prevalence of what is “reasonable” 
or “appropriate,” by a kind of “sur- 
vival of the fittest” opinion in debate. 
It also presupposed a minimum 
amount of common values and opin- 
ions within the whole, so that a minor- 
ity could always constitute the pos- 
sible majority of tomorrow. In actual 
practice both these suppositions be- 
came problematic. It appeared that 
usually there was no such thing as one 
“reasonable” solution for a given ques- 
tion. Political decision thus became a 
matter of managing “public opinion” 
and playing on mass emotions. Lead- 
ers, supposed to be “representatives” 
of “the people” in expressing their 
will, became agitators or “representa- 
tives” of their own or particular group 
interests. Second, it appeared that in 
a society based on economic and social 
inequality it became more and more 
difficult to find a common basis for 
will-creation even by compromise. 
Political minorities tended to be in 
opposition not only to the majority 
just in power but to the whole demo- 
cratic system. 

Such was the situation in post-war 
Germany. Here, democracy, without 
strong roots in German history, found 
itself attacked from two sides, one 
which wanted a return to a system of 
oligarchic government, the other its 
revolutionary replacement by prole- 
tarian dictatorship. For the “Social- 
ist” movement as such was hopelessly 
split: Social Democrats, while accept- 
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ing the “democratic way” and hoping 
for “peaceful revision” of bourgeois 
society into Socialism, grew more and 
more “petty bourgeois,” using socialist 
slogans as sign-posts behind which to 
be satisfied with certain economic 
concessions, their leaders forming a 
“class” of politicians and union of- 
ficials with “vested interest” in their 
posts. The Communists, advocating 
revolutionary overthrow of the exist- 
ing regime, suffered from the opposite 
evil, a chiliastic and entirely unreal- 
istic belief that they were being 
backed by the “masses,” and that they 
could win power singlehandedly by ex- 
posing all other parties, including So- 
cial Democrats, as “Fascists,” while in 
actual tactics they were ever shifting 
according to the prevailing “party 
line” and sometimes even lining up 
with Nazis in their unrealistic oppor- 
tunism. Those rallying on the basis 
of Republicanism divided among 
themselves, governed uneasily by ever- 
shifting compromises and coalitions. 
But the “conservative” opposition was 
also split with respect to ultimate 
goals. The pre-war system was com- 
promised, and many dreamed of a new 
kind of authoritarianism. Among the 
young, in particular, many wanted 
something revolutionarily new to re- 
place democratic as well as reaction- 
ary solutions. 

National Socialism, in its early 
stages, is particularly difficult to de- 
fine with respect to political aims, be- 
cause many of the various opposition 
groups here rallied and mixed. Its 
propaganda slogans were ingeniously 
shaped to meet all those who were dis- 
turbed by the apparently insoluble 
problems of democracy. Naziism was 
proclaimed to constitute neither liber- 


alistic democratism nor reactionary 
conservatism, neither destructive revo. 
lutionarism nor a movement for the 
powers that be or had been; and the 
question whether Monarchy or Re- 
public was said to be entirely irrele- 
vant. Rather Naziism aimed at “genu- 
ine aristocracy” which, at the same 
time, would constitute the only “genu- 
ine democracy” and thus was a “con- 
structively revolutionary” movement: 
In the Nazi state the “best” would 
rule over the mass of “followers,” not 
in their own or in any single group’s 
interest but in the interest, and born 
by the confidence, of the whole peo- 
ple. For in a racially pure and nation- 
ally united people, it was said, there 
can be no discord as to basic prob- 
lems and interests and the “common 
will” asserts itself through the action 
of the leading “elite.” 

This would indeed be the ideal com- 
bination of “aristocracy” and ‘democ- 
racy.” But just how to constitute an 
“elite” which would neither be a tra- 
ditional aristocratic group nor beset 
by the defects of democratic processes 
was the problem which had led West- 
ern civilization into its great political 
crisis. Naziism “solved” this problem 
by simply establishing its own rule 
as that of the desired elite. Asserting 
that the “Movement” represented the 
whole German “race,” and its leader, 
the movement, a peculiar combination 
of one man’s and party dictatorship 
was proclaimed as “genuine democ- 
racy” and genuine (German national) 
socialism. All traditional democratic- 
liberal or aristocratic-conservative in- 
stitutions or devices for the limitation 
of political power were declared hence- 
forth superfluous. Why elections and 
popular representation, why separa- 
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tion of power and independent judges, 
why parties and political discussion, 
if there was a leadership born by the 
confidence of the whole nation? Thus 
Naziism created a “democratic” ideol- 
ogy in order to give a system of abso- 
lute rule a semblance of justification. 
What, indeed, distinguishes Nazi dic- 
tatorship from old-style despotism is 
not that it is really rooted in popular 
confidence but that it manages to ap- 
pear democratic by manipulating the 
mass mind and providing for popular 
acclamation by means of “total” pro- 
paganda. Thus it constitutes centrally 
organized rule over mass emotions by 
agitation, which accounts for some of 
its “plebeian” features. But public 
opinion, here, is not even partly the 
maker but entirely the product of 
political management. 

National Socialism for the first time 
in Western civilization means govern- 
ment through unlimited power. For in 
the political realm there had always 
been delimitation, and therefore limi- 
tation of power through a minimum of 
“law.” True, government means rule 
through the application of force as 
“ultima ratio.” But even “absolutis- 
tie” rule of privileged groups or per- 
sons during the “organic” stages of 
history has never been “absolute” in 
the sense of being unrestricted by tra- 
dition, precedent, and custom, and the 
limiting influences of other groups. 
Democracy, by division of political 
power and separation of political func- 
tions as well as through time-limits 
imposed upon holders of power, has 
tried to limit force to the minimum 
compatible with government at all. 
One of its main functions has been 
that of guaranteeing individuals cer- 
tain fundamental rights in order to 


safeguard the minimum of liberty 
which ig considered a necessary basis 
of culture, even against intervention 
by majority will. Thus, “government 
by law” at least led to a partial miti- 
gation of compulsion by political 
power. 

Naziism, on the other hand, is abso- 
lutely “lawless” rule, not only because 
it abolishes technical devices such as 
independent courts but because it is 
the power-rule, for its own power’s 
sake, of a self-appointed and self- 
perpetuating group which manages to 
keep in power by whatever means of 
force and persuasion and unmitigated 
by any traditional scale of values. As 
against this totality of concentrated 
power there can no longer be any ques- 
tion of “rights” of individuals, or 
groups such as workers or women, or 
institutions, or minorities. The latter, 
in particular, are either “coordinated” 
or eliminated: coordinated whenever 
they fit into the pattern of the “racial 
community,” otherwise eliminated, 
z.e., dealt with in an entirely oppor- 
tunistic fashion, ranging, as in the case 
of the Jews or subjected populations 
such as Poles or Czechs, from physical 
extermination, prohibition of propa- 
gation, over deportation and expulsion 
to provisional toleration for definite 
utilitarian purposes. Naziism, thus, 
again means the “Gordian knot solu- 
tion” of the problems. It “solves” the 
problem of the relation between might 
and justice by negating the latter. 


Pax TEUTONICA AND THE Doom oF 
Nations AND THEIR LEAGUES 


Although a special chapter of this 
Yearbook deals with the international 
aspects of Naziism, its fundamental 
implications in this realm cannot be 
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entirely omitted here, because they 
constitute a vital part of its program 
and practice. It is here that the crisis 
of our civilization has become most 
acute and that the implications of 
Naziism as an “easy solution” are 
clearest. What, then, is the basic crisis- 
problem in this field? 

The history of Western civilization 
has been one of the development of a 
world-wide system of nation-states 
which, though economically more and 
more dependent upon each other, re- 
mained politically self-determinant, 
“sovereign.” Their inter-relations have 
been based upon certain behavior pat- 
terns called international law and a 
“balance of power” which, though it 
meant the application of the minimum 
of force compatible with a system of 
“sovereign” states, was uneasy and 
flexible enough to be conducive to ever 
repeated crises and wars. The problem 
was how to replace this system by one 
of stronger integration and “pacifica- 
tion,” one more adapted to the fact 
that the world, by means of technology 
and communications, has become a 
unit, while at the same time preserving 
the individuality and cultural auton- 
omy of nations. The failure of experi- 
ments such as the League of Nations 
made the inherent difficulty and ap- 
parent contradiction of the attempt 
to reconcile “sovereignty” and super- 
state organization the more obvious. 

In post-war Germany international- 
ism and nationalism clashed in a par- 
ticularly severe fashion. German na- 
tionalists could not forgive nor forget 
that the first attempt in history toward 
introducing an “international” system 
had been bound up with a political 
rearrangement of power which was 
based upon Germany’s defeat. Radical 


nationalism and an almost utopian 
kind of internationalistic pacifism left 
little space for compromise proposals 
or solutions. Though, of course, radic- 
ally nationalistic, Naziism in its pro- 
paganda posed as an anti-imperialistic 
protagonist of a community of peace- 
fully coexisting, racially “satiated” 
and therefore satisfied countries. Ger- 
many, according to its slogans, merely 
asked for “equal rights” and unifica- 
tion of all racial “Germans” in Greater 
Germany. While this continued to be 
the slogan throughout the first years 
of its power, it could be gathered from 
early Nazi writings which became 
obvious by later policies, that the real 
aim was not a peaceful European 
“community,” not even a “Concert of 
Powers” in which Germany again 
would be one of the mightiest, but 
actual predominance, and in the last 
resort, world domination. In executing 
this plan, Naziism proceeds with utter 
ruthlessness in means and with com- 
plete contempt of traditional behavior 
patterns which used to limit the appli- 
cation of force and ruse in the inter- 
national realm. Here the doctrine of 
racialism, the theory of the German 
“Herrenvolk,” becomes important. For 
the belief in mankind being divided 
into “superior” and “inferior” races 
between which the gap is unbridgeable 
and whose struggle forms the real con- 
tents of all history, combined with the 
creed in the absolute superiority of the 
German “Aryan” over all other races, 
renders any limitation of the struggle 
by “super-racial” values and stan- 
dards impossible. Since this leaves to 
the opponent the choice between adop- 
tion of similar means or voluntary 
submission only, the result, as long as 
Naziism exists, must be either con- 
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tinual “total” struggle between equally 
strong powers or groups of powers or 
the establishment of Nazi world domi- 
nation. Because of modern means of 
domination a universal Empire, in- 
deed, seems for the first time to be 
within the realm of practical possibili- 
ties. But it would have to be based on 
perpetual force and compulsion, be- 
cause of our world being inherently di- 
vided into nations with a will for au- 
tonomy. It would mean the universal 
extinction of non-totalitarian systems 
and values and would thus constitute 
the end of Western civilization. 


CALIBAN AND THE Doom or Homo 
SAPIENS 


If National Socialism were merely 
one among other “ordinary” political 
movements which arose and disap- 
peared in the last centuries, it would 
be enough to point to its impact on 
the different realms of social life in 
order to define its “nature.” However, 
Naziism is more than a “political” 
movement; it concerns man and his 
“way of life’ down to the very depths 
of his existence. In order to understand 
what it really means we have to con- 
sider its concept of man and human 
destiny, whence spring its ideas on 
man’s life and action. 

Civilization came to Western man 
in the form of Christianity. The 
Church and all traditional thought 
stemming from religious concepts had 
conceived of man as being of divine 
origin and returning to divine destiny. 
This meant his emergence from the 
world of “nature” and the subordina- 
tion of his primitive instincts to an 
organized coexistence with his fellow- 
men. At a certain moment, the secular- 
ization of this world outlook led to 


the danger of man’s relapse into prim- 
itive barbarism, but he quickly found 
himself again in “humanism” which, 
the secularized form of Christianity, 
still considered man as part of the 
spiritual realm. The crisis of Western 
man came when, in the economic age, 
humanism did not prove strong enough 
to prevent man, in particular the mass 
population in the cities, from turning 
utilitarian, representing himself as a 
kind of “domestic animal” conditioned 
by his mechanized milieu, though still 
conditioned for “peaceful and civilized 
behavior.” 

Into a society thus disintegrating 
into an individualistic nihilism at a 
certain moment burst the idea of man 
as a “beast of prey.” The “taming” 
of man by civilization had never re- 
sulted in eliminating his savage in- 
stincts entirely. Their repression had 
led to individual and mass neuroses, 
and at the fringes of society there had 
always been a certain amount of “un- 
civilized” behavior and action. Yet so- 
ciety had usually succeeded in “en- 
closing” it materially as well as ideo- 
logically so that it appeared as indi- 
vidual crime or abnormal behavior, to 
be dealt with by means of prisons and 
asylums. Occasionally it had asserted 
itself in cases of civil strife or mob 
violence. Oppression of certain minori- 
ties, in particular, has frequently 
served as an outlet for repressed im- 
pulses, and this fact has constituted 
one of the major obstacles in the way 
of securing “justice” to such groups 
even in liberal societies. 

The idea of opposing to the late- 
liberal conception of man as “domestic 
animal” not any “human” picture but 
that of the “beast of prey,” man acting 
with absolute brutality, had been an- 
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nounced in certain pre-war philoso- 
phies and movements, but man ready 
to act accordingly was born in the 
trenches. Those who during the war 
lost all restraining values and beliefs 
and every instinct except lust for 
power and who were unable to adapt 
themselves to post-war conditions had 
formed the nucleus for activistic 
groups everywhere. In Germany, 
where post-war conditions were least 
normal, this type of man gained an 
influence which made it possible to 
form, at a given moment, a strong po- 
litical movement. True, not all early 
Nazi adherents belonged in the cate- 
gory of the nihilistic and brutalized, 
and even those anti-liberal romantics 
and pessimistic philosophers who 
idealized force for the most part did 
not realize what this movement, once 
in power, would really mean. But in 
the midst of all sorts of “cranks,” 
mystics, and confused idealists those 
cold, calculating, amoral products of 
war and post-war anarchy were bound 
to prevail. They became the leaders, 
and the gang eventually became in- 
stitutionalized. They were led by a 
psychopath who draws his devastating 
energy from a capacity to intoxicate 
himself and the raped masses by his 
own self-fabricated doctrine. But the 
exploitation of the power thus gained 
was left to the nihilistic party- 
machine, 

Although the “zoological” concep- 
tion of man has not yet entirely re- 
placed traditional concepts in Ger- 
many, under Nazi leadership, organi- 
zation and “education” it is bound to 
prevail in the end. It finds its ex- 
pression in the distortion of the orig- 
inal, aristocratic or humanistic, elite 
idea. The “best,” according to Nazi- 


ism, are the strongest and most brutal 
individuals, to whom the others owe 
absolute and blind obedience. The 
ideal type of fighting man is not the 
one of bygone ages, the crusading 
knight or the soldier defending “throne 
and altar” but the warrior, fighting for 
fighting’s sake and finding therein the 
fulfillment of his being and of man’s 
destiny. Any deviating scale of values, 
allegiance, or ideology has to be des- 
troyed in favor of the ideology of 
power and submission. Again the 
transfer of these relationships to the 
international realm means a partial 
alleviation of its crudeness for the Ger- 
man “Aryan” proper. Though a slave 
in his relation to his leader, as a mem- 
ber of the “highest race” he becomes 
the potential or actual ruler of “in- 
ferior races” and is thus allowed to en- 
joy an illusionary feeling of taking 
part in power. But as a whole, racial- 
ism means only transferring the “zo- 
ological” conception of man to a higher 
social level, without changing its sub- 
stance. 

One has called the Nazi revolution 
the “revolution of nihilism.’”’ However 
this is not the nihilism of the indi- 
vidualistic age of disintegrating civil- 
zation, it is rather nihilism organized, 
so that society is reintegrated though 
at the same time decivilized. This is 
where Naziism differs from previous 
cases of “return to force,” which has 
always been accompanied by the dis- 
solution of organized societies. Under 
Naziism, the exterior, technical side 
of civilization is maintained, and even 
improved upon as a means for the or- 
ganization of its power. The achieve- 
ments of a civilization are thus effec- 
tively used for its very extinction. 
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NIHILISM AND THE Doom oF 
CONSCIENCE 

Man’s action and life are thus no 
longer guided by any scale of values 
but by the word of a leader whose 
order is law. It is true that ethics, in 
the earlier stages of civilization, had 
also been “authoritarian,” embodied in 
rules and precepts which were imposed 
by certain groups and _ institutions. 
However, those “moral leaders” were 
themselves bound by _ traditional, 
“Christian” and similar values. The 
elite was not an “extra-moral” creator 
of ethical yardsticks for others but 
intermediary, at best interpreter, of 
rules derived from “above,” ultimately 
by devine revelation. When secularized 
ethics replaced heteronomy by auton- 
omy, the moral individual did not con- 
sider himself “free” in the sense of 
not being bound at all but merely free 
to derive the guiding rules and values 
from dictates of “reason” and “con- 
science.” When utilitarianism invaded 
the masses, those no longer bound by 
traditional ethics more and more turn- 
ed “autonomy” into amoral eudemon- 
ism. Since “sense” and “meaning” of 
life and action became uncertain man 
let himself be guided from case to 
case, by a mixture of egoistic desires, 
inherited moral standards and feelings 
of respect for “positive law.” The 
Germany of the Twenties was torn 
by this struggle between ultilitarian- 
ism and ethical traditions. The moral 
crisis-problem found its characteristic 
expression in the realm of education. 
Traditionalist, authoritarian educa- 
tion, religious or otherwise, was felt 
no longer to be in conformity with 
man’s maturity as an independent, free 
individual. But “modern” education, 
leaving the individual the final choice 


among the values to guide his actions, 
left him alone in a world which could 
not offer any basis for unequivocal 
decision. 

In this situation, National Socialism 
was welcomed with a feeling of relief 
by all those who despaired of their 
ability to solve their problems them- 
selves. It seemed to replace old and 
worn-out values as well as the anarchy 
of autonomous standards with safe and 
simple values—obedience, loyalty, 
sacrifice. As long as the struggle was 
one for defeat of the ideological and 
political opponent one did not realize 
that these virtues, in themselves, are 
only instrumental. Fight was enough, 
and one did not ask what ultimate 
value these attitudes were to serve. 
But when the fight was over it be- 
came apparent that there had never 
been a positive ultimate value for 
which it had been conducted. There 
was a vacuum where Nazi leaders now 
ruled, trying to shape man so that he 
might become a technically skilled but 
morally blind instrument for their 
only goal—the maintenance of power. 
Since, however, only an “elite” is able 
to live forever in cynical consciousness 
of moral voidness, they must con- 
stantly provide their followers with 
new stimuli, new fights still to be 
fought where obedience, loyalty and 
sacrifice is wanted and hatred still 
finds an outlet. This, among others, 
is the reason for Naziism’s “dynam- 
ism.” There can be no end to it be- 
cause the mass cannot be ruled without 
at least the delusion of a task still to 
be fulfilled. 

“Educating” the future leader-elite 
seems to be one of the problems which 
Naziism has yet to face. A group which 
has risen to power by defeating all 
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traditional elites cannot revert to the 
remnants of those groups in order to 
provide for the continuance of its own 
nihilistic rule. Since its system of edu- 
cation means shaping man into a 
blindly-obedient instrument of power, 
the Nazis will probably have to rely 
on the survival, in spite of their own 
system, as it were, of a group of the 
“fittest” or toughest who do not suc- 
cumb but whose power-instincts are 
strong enough to carry them to the 
heights of leadership where predomi- 
nance, then, is a question of strength, 
cunning and brutality. Events in other 
totalitarian regimes seem to indicate 
that this is the only way in which the 
“elites” propagate themselves in an 
amoral ambience. 


“TotaL BARBARISM” AND THE Doom 
OF CREATIVENESS 


It is obvious that Naziism, in order 
to establish its absolute rule, must try 
to eliminate every institution which 
contains autonomous life and creates 
autonomous values. This means that 
the whole realm of “culture” in the 
broadest sense, including religion, must 
be “coordinated” to Naziism’s “total 
politics.” True, regulation and coordi- 
nation of institutions have not been 
alien to certain stages of civilization 
such as the Middle Ages. What dis- 
tinguishes National Socialism from 
such periods is, first, that it does not 
furnish new values and creative forces 
for those which have been eliminated 
and, second, that previous “coordina- 
tions” have never been total in the 
sense of reaching, by organization and 
control, into the most remote and inti- 
mate phases of the life of individuals 
and groups. Nazi “total Kultur-Poli- 
tik” means radical elimination of any- 


thing alien to its outlook on world and 
man, and the imposition of the glorifi- 
cation of force upon everything and 
everybody still imbued with “human- 
istic” ideas and ideals. If certain tradi- 
tional institutions are allowed to exist 
under Naziism, it is in a form which, 
from the point of view of their former 
values, is worse than suppression. A 
Church driven underground has still a 
chance to oppose its genuine contents 
to the dominating forces, but one de- 
graded to collaboration with Naziism 
is devoid of its lifeblood. Naziism 
promised to overcome the dualism of 
Catholicism and Protestantism, which 
for long had split the German people, 
but in reality its alleged “positive 
Christianity” is anything but “posi- 
tive.” Churches and services still exist 
in Germany. But even outright perse- 
cution would be less destructive of the 
genuine values and forces of religion 
than a situation in which religion is 
tolerated because it agrees to provide 
the regime with the consecration of 
God’s approval. 

The same applies to universities 
which function only to give the regime 
“scientific foundations,” and to arts 
and literature which are only to glorify 
its achievements. That everything 
original and autonomous must needs 
fade or degenerate under totalitarian 
organization is shown by art in the 
Third Reich, which, though officially 
favored and sustained, has not pro- 
duced one single creative work, while 
German cultural and artistic life in 
the Twenties had been flowering. 
Moreover, totalitarianism means not 
only the regulation of present culture 
but must coordinate retroactively 
every cultural value and work which 
still influences the present. Since great 
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creations of a civilization grow out of 
a value-saturated milieu, they all are 
necessarily suspect to a regime which 
negates these values and, if too obvi- 
ously in opposition to the new outlook, 
must be “expurgated” or eliminated. 
“Barbarians” in former eras used to 
“destroy” civilizations but always left 
realms untouched where remnants of 


the old could be hidden and preserved - 


for future renascence. But here, thanks 
to its new technique and efficiency of 
organization, for the first time in his- 
tory a regime is in a position utterly 
to eradicate whatever is alien to its 
foundations. By turning every activity 
of individuals and institutions into a 
“political” and therefore propagandis- 
tic one, it destroys even the latent 
possibilities of future reaction. Once 
Naziism has established its rule with- 
out limit, there is no spot whence 
revival might come—unless human 
nature itself, in a still unknown way, 
revolts. 


NAzIISM AND THE FATE OF 
CIVILIZATION 


It has been necessary to picture 
National Socialism in its radical im- 
plications, as what it really is: the 
most radical departure from, and 
breach with, Western mind and “way 
of life” which this civilization has yet 
witnessed. For there are still too many 
who are deceived by its facade, by 
whatever still survives from pre-Nazi 
periods, and believe that its innermost 
nature, the nihilism of naked force, is 
only “scum on the wave of the future.” 
In reality it is the other way round. 
The real “future” which Naziism an- 
nounced is the decay which awaited 
each earlier civilization at its turning- 
point. 
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Thus Naziism means more and less 
than an “alternative” to democracy: 
More, because it is a negation not only 
of liberal democracy but of earlier, 
preceding stages of Western civiliza- 
tion—such as aristocratic and religious 
ages—likewise, in short, a negation of 
the common heritage of Western man. 
It is not just “a” revolution which, 
like the French and, it was hoped by 
many, the Bolshevist, would lead to 
a new phase within this civilization. 
Those revolutions were made for cer- 
tain ideals, may be utopias, and their 
leaders were possessed by creeds and 
the belief in “tasks.” It would be 
sacrilege to compare Nazi leadership 
to Robespierre or Lenin, and vain to 
expect something to persist after the 
“excesses” of this revolution would 
have vanished: There simply is noth- 
ing positive to remain. 

Naziism means less than an alterna- 
tive to democracy because it is not an 
alternative solution but a negation, a 
possibility only in the crude physical 
and not in the human sense. To pro- 
pose it as an alternative to democracy 
is like giving poison to a patient who 
is severly ill, at the same time per- 
suading him that this “medicine” will 
restore his health; in a way this is a 
“solution” for both the patient’s and 
the doctor’s problems. 

Democracy, on the other hand, as 
the whole of our social structure and 
“way of life,” must not be considered 
as a “solution” either. We have seen 
that Naziism has been the outcome 
of democracy’s crises and failures. 
Without its unsolved problems Na- 
tional Socialism would not have been 
possible. This is also the only answer 
to the quest for its “causes.” Any more 
definite statement in this respect 
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would be problematic. With respect to 
the various interpretations mentioned 
at the beginning we now can say: 
Naziism is the German form of a 
world-wide possibility. Though there 
are certain peculiarly “German” traits 
in it, the fact that countries with 
widely different “national characters” 
have undergone similar experiences 
proves that, in one form or the other, 
“totalitarianism” is a latent possibility 
everywhere. Defeat in war, “Ver- 
sailles,” and similar circumstances ex- 
plain, to an extent, the growth of 
post-war nationalism in Germany and 
partly account for the propagandistic 
effect of Naziism. However, they can- 
not explain its totalitarian nature, that 
which distinguishes it from traditional 
forms of nationalism. The same is true 
for its interpretation as “imperialism,” 
because this overlooks the decisive dif- 
ference between, say, Hohenzollern 
imperialism and Nazi “total” expan- 
sionism. “Late stage of capitalism”: 
Naziism is the outgrowth of the prob- 
lems of capitalism but in its implica- 
tions it goes far beyond any purely 
“economic” solution, and beyond the 
boundaries of the individualistic pro- 
fit-system as such. “Brown Bolshev- 
ism’: Only insofar as it means 
abolition of private capitalism; but 
rather bolshevism has turned “red 
Naziism.” “Romanticism”: only in its 
reaction against individualistic liber- 
alism and in propaganda slogans; in 
reality, Naziism constitutes as radical 
a negation of “organic” forms of so- 
ciety as of liberal-individualistic ones. 
Its practical use of the most “mechan- 
ized” and “rationalistic” types of 
organization (industrial, military, 


propaganda, etc.) belies all its “ro- 
mantic” slogans. 


If the interpretation adopted in this 
inquiry comes nearest to the one which 
interprets events in terms of the rise 
and fall of civilizations, it must be 
emphasized that ours is not a fatalistic 
interpretation. Even if it be admitted 
that Naziism and related movements, 
to judge from historic precedent, have 
all the advantages of “natural forces 
and trends” on their side and that 
man, in the face of apparently insol- 
uble problems, has always turned to 
the “easy solution,” this would not 
prove that it has to be so this time, 
also. True, the perpetuation of a civil- 
ization beyond its “natural” turning- 
point toward degeneration would be 
something new in history. But it must 
not be overlooked that this is also the 
first time in history that man has 
technical, scientific, organizational 
means at his disposal which should 
facilitate the task more than at any 
time in the past. The “easy solution,” 
in the form of totalitarianism, closes 
all avenues to such a future; democ- 
racy, at least, means a chance. Who 
says “alternative” says “choice,” the 
faculty to make a decision. But the 
alternative is not simply the status 
quo of present democracy, and not 
even merely the outward defeat of 
Naziism by force of arms. Naziism 
would come back with redoubled vigor 
if its defeat was not accompanied by 
an effort to solve the great problems of 
the crisis in a manner consistent with 
our Western inheritance. This may 
mean the most difficult task ever set to 
man in the face of an alluring “easy” 
way-out. But whoever conceives of 
man in terms of human endeavor 
should not despair of his destiny. 
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CuHapter VI 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS TO DEMOCRACY: THE 
PATTERN OF FASCISM 


BERNHARD J. STERN 


Events of recent months have shown 
that fascism respects no boundaries, 
that it is neither associated exclusively 
with any state or nation, nor is it a 
peculiar manifestation of the psy- 
chology of any one or two peoples, nor 
the product of the personality of spe- 
cific leaders, Fascism is instituted in 
each country in a distinctive manner 
in terms of the historical backgrounds 
and political structure of that coun- 
try, but its basic pattern is the same 
and its processes are similar. It must 
be faced as a potential alternative in 
the United States, not through the 
danger of foreign conquest, which is 
remote, nor primarily through im- 
ported propaganda which would fall 
on barren soil were democracy func- 
tioning adequately. Its threat comes 
from the fact that the socio-economic 
and political situation in the United 
States parallels in many respects that 
which led to fascism in Italy and in 
Germany. 

Fascism represents the coordination 
of the ways and means by which busi- 
ness magnates and agricultural land- 
lords have extended their class control 
and have institutionalized it through 
the seizure of political power. The out- 
look and method of fascism is neither 
new nor fundamentally different from 
that common to monopoly-orientated 
business enterprise. It is an extension 
into the realm of politics of authorita- 
rian approaches to the common man. 
Whenever dominant economic groups 
have been in danger of losing control 
over government by being forced to 
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yield to the demands of organized 
democratic expression of industrial 
unions and workers’ and farmers’ 
parties (a threat which is character- 
ized as the danger of Communism), 
they have been willing to scrap the 
use of the liberal-democratic state or 
the constitutional dictatorship and to 
institute fascism. Fascist-minded in- 
dustrialists and their collaborators, 
the agricultural landlords, of all coun- 
tries have long believed that “democ- 
racy is a lie, equality of opportunity 
a juvenile illusion, liberalism no more 
than polite bolshevism, representative 
government subterfuge, truth a delu- 
sion of the naive, science a tool for the 
strong, life the practice of man prey- 
ing on man.”" Fascism permits them 
to act upon these premises by the re- 
moval of the restraining mechanics of 
democratic action. Whatever fears, 
prejudices, discontents and tensions 
they exploit, whatever insecurities 
they play upon, whatever symbols and 
rhetorics they utilize to secure mass 
support, their fundamental objective 
is the maintenance and extension of 
their class control. The suppression of 
political parties and of trade unions, 
the extinction of freedom of the press, 
speech and assemblage, the terroriza- 
tion of the populace by vigilante ac- 
tion and by murder and mass im- 
prisonment of the opposition has been 
the fascist method of acquiring class 
hegemony and of maintaining it. 
Fascist ideologies are incidental to 


1Robert A. Brady, “The Fascist Threat to 
Dameenany,” in Science and Society, 2:165, Spring, 
1 
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their objectives and are flexible and 
elastic to the demands of class rule, 
with the result that there has been 
no stability or continuity in fascist 
thought. The proponents of fascism 
will manipulate national pride, de- 
velop romantic conceptions of racial 
and national destiny, incite hatreds to- 
wards minority groups, promote mili- 
tarism, direct cruelty and despair into 
channels of destruction of the political 
opposition. They will build up through 
expert utilization of publicity tech- 
niques and of the mechanics of per- 
sonal adulation the leader who serves 
as an instrument to crystallize and 
symbolize the struggle for power. They 
will take advantage of frustrations due 
to unemployment and low living 
standards to offer illusory hopes that 
will give an exhilarating thrill of 
achievement, even though their vic- 
tories mean death and destruction to 
men and to values that have been 
vehicles of emancipation. But the spe- 
cific formulations of fascism are dic- 
tated by the requirements of the 
dominant economic groups and are 
modified according to the need of the 
occasion and period and for the entice- 
ment of the group whose mass support 
is being sought. The demagogy of fas- 
cism is for this reason shot through 
with contradictions. The consistency 
of fascism lies exclusively in the effort 
of the dominant economic groups to 
create a political form to perpetuate 
their power which can only be done 
through destruction of all democratic 
rights and through a military econ- 
omy. 

One can arrive at an understanding 
of the nature of the fascist alternative 
by tracing its course and its product 
in Italy and in Germany. The Ameri- 


can fascist pattern will play upon dif-_ 
ferent shadows on the perspectives of 
its history but its substance will be 
the same. America has reached a dif- 
ferent level in its capitalist develop- 
ment, its configuration of class forces 
is diverse, its tradition of democratic 
political action more webbed in the 
fabric of its culture, its educational in- 
stitutions somewhat less authoritarian 
than in pre-fascist Italy and Germany. 
But as one observes the march of 
fascism, the setting of its conquest of 
power, and its structure and spirit as 
it matured in Italy and Germany, one 
can construct the form it presents as 
an alternative of democracy in the 
United States. 


Tue Fascist ALTERNATIVE AS SEEN 
FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF ITALY 


Fascism came into power in Italy 
through the connivance of industrial 
monopolists and landed aristocracy. 
As Mussolini declared in 1933, there 
had been an end of free competition in 
the industrial life of Italy long before 
the World War, and an era of pools, 
syndicates and trusts had superseded 
it. Competitive tactics in the con- 
trol of markets had been displaced 
by monopolistic devices developed 
through trade associations, cartels and 
governmental agencies.” As a result of 
World War I, Italy’s economy was 
completely dislocated. It had been ex- 
cluded from its share of the spoils of 
the war which went to its allies, 
France and England, and its world 
markets were thereby considerably re- 
stricted. As monopoly capital sought 
to maintain and even expand its power 
at the expense of the already low 





*Carl T. Schmidt, The Corporate State in Ac- 
tion. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939, 


p. 21 
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standards of the workers, it was re- 
sisted by the dramatic strike wave of 
1919-20. At the same time a virile 
peasant movement developed which 
threatened the power of the large land- 
owners under the slogan of “Land ‘to 
the Peasants.” Rather than yield to 
these surging democratic forces, the 
government armed the Blackshirts and 
gave them freedom of action. It was 
later admitted by Volpe, the Italian 
finance minister, that “Fascism did 
not lack certain indulgence from 
above.” It was not communism that 
they were fighting, but democracy. 
Mussolini had declared in 1921 that 
communism was dead in Italy. Yet in 
its demagogic appeal to farmers, shop- 
keepers and bureaucrats, fascism 
made use of the fictitious bogey of 
the imminence of communism. And 
later when American capitalists came 
to the support of Italian fascism, they 
made much capital of the threat of 
communism to the world and sanc- 
tioned the establishment of fascism to 
check it.* 

The General Confederation of In- 
dustry, Italy’s organization of big 
business men, rushed to the support 
of the fascist regime immediately after 
the “March on Rome.” The fascist 
government was on the verge of col- 
lapse in 1925 when American capital- 
ists came to its aid through substantial 
loans. George Whitney, a partner of 
J. P. Morgan and Company, testified 
before a Senate committee investigat- 
ing stock exchange practices that his 
company had loaned the Italian fas- 


cist government $100,000,000.* Dillon 


seat’ Thomas W. Lamont in Survey, March 1, 
* Hearings before the Senate Committee on 

Banking and Currency, 78rd Congress, 1st Ses- 

om S. Res. 84, Part 1, May 23-25, 19338, pp. 
-195. 


Read and Company also loaned the 
city of Milan $30,000,000. As recently 
as March, 1939, J. P. Morgan and 
Company was still the financial agent 
for the Italian Credit Consortium for 
Public Works, the Kingdom of Italy, 
and the City of Rome (to which it had 
loaned $30,000,000 in 1925), and 
Thomas W. Lamont, a Morgan part- 
ner, was a trustee of the Italy-Ameri- 
can Society.5 

Mussolini paid his debt to the in- 
dustrialists with a precipitous haste. 
Three weeks after he acquired power 
the commission investigating war 
profiteering that had scandalized the 
country was dissolved and the pub- 
lication of its findings prohibited. In- 
heritance taxes were drastically low- 
ered. The sole authority of the state 
to issue insurance was abrogated. The 
tax on invested capital was eliminated. 
The salaries of workers employed by 
the state were taxed. Wage cuts up to 
thirty per cent were allowed, and ex- 
emptions were permitted to the eight- 
hour day.® 

Benefits also accrued to the land- 
lords and rich farmers with compara- 
ble dispatch. Within three months 
after the “March on Rome” with its 
accompanying terror, various decrees 
providing for cession of land to co- 
operatives were repealed, and steps 
were taken to oust the peasants from 
estates that they had occupied; the 
proposed law for the division of the 
latifondi was withdrawn and measures 
limiting rises in land rents and eviction 
of tenants were revoked. 

5 Hearings before the Temporary National Eco- 
Bie See Wed ba Eas, iba NT 
12825. For a compilation of the utterances of 
Po gy, Toy ng gl gg aa ws 
Age Books, 1940, p. 187-191. 


Stephen Raushenbush, The March of Fascism, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, p. 199. 
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It was not long before the demands 
of financing its military program and 
of maintaining its bureaucracy led the 
fascist government to establish “state 
controls,” to engage in regulation of 
production and distribution in all 
phases of Italian economic life. But 
this intervention has been directed in 
the interests of landed property, com- 
mercialized agriculture and finance 
capital. As Carl Schmidt wrote after 
a study in Italy under a grant from 
the Social Science Research Council: 
Fascist intervention means subordination to 
the propertied. It is the big industrialists, 
landlords and commercial agriculturalists 
who find consistent championship in the ac- 
tions—if not in the speeches of the Fascists. 
It is they who have been maintained and 
even strengthened by encouragement of 
monopolistic practices and special subven- 
tions, And the only socialization has been 
that of business losses.” 


That the policy of Italian fascism 
has worked toward the interest of 
monopoly is seen by the increase in 
the number of mergers under fascism. 
While between July, 1917, and July, 
1927, there had been only 160 business 
mergers and combinations in Italy, the 
number increased to 221 mergers of 
878 firms between 1927 and 1929 and 
an additional 244 mergers of 364 firms 
between 1930 and 1932. By the end 
of 1929 one-fourth of Italian stock 
companies controlled 86 per cent of 
the total corporate capital and by 1935 
about 95 per cent of that capital.’ The 
contentions of many writers, therefore, 
that fascism is divorced from the con- 
trol of big private business and works 





* Carl T. Schmidt, “Agricultural Property and 
Enterprise under Italian Fascism,” Science and 
Society, 1:331-32, 848-49, Spring, 1937. Cf. idem, 
The Plow and the Sword, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 

. 'Carl T. Schmidt, The Corporate State in Ac- 
ae a York: Oxford University Press, 1939, 


contrary to its interests is contradicted 
by this evidence. Irrespective of the 
protective anti-capitalist dramatur- 
gics, for purposes of mass consump- 
tion, fascism has been the medium by 
which monopoly capitalism has tight- 
ened its grip upon the economic life 
of Italy and debased the standard of 
living of its people. Article 8 of the 
Italy Labor Charter of 1926 states 
that “The corporate state considers 
that private enterprise in the sphere 
of production is the most effective in- 
strument in the interest of the na- 
tion.”® Mussolini’s policies have never 
deviated from this principle. 


Tue Fascist ALTERNATIVE AS SEEN 
FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF GERMANY 


The story of the support given the 
rise of German fascism by the indus- 
trialists in the West and the landlords 
in the East, assisted by other indus- 
trialists in Europe and Amerca, is a 
familiar one. Ambassador Dodd’s 
diary has two interesting entries 
which illuminate this fact. Under the 
date of February 28, 1936, he writes: 
I received a report today from Cologne of a 
long conversation with Fritz Thyssen, the 
greatest manufacturer of arms after the 
Krupps. Thyssen said that he had given a 
great part of his fortune to help Hitler win 
his long struggle for dictatorship. 


And light is thrown on the attitude of 
American industrialists by his entry 
of December 5, 1935, in which he 


wrote: 


Colonel Edward A. Deeds of Akron, Ohio, 
and New York City, president or director of 
twenty great American industrial concerns 
including the National Cash Register and 
the National City Bank, came to lunch to- 
day with a score of others, Americans and 


® Benito Mussolini, Fascism: Doctrine and In- 
gtitutiong. Rome: Ardita, 1935, p. 135, 
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Germans, including James Hazen Hyde. 
Deed had negotiated a deal with a German 
corporation for sending over our airplane 
patents so that the German company could 
manufacture and sell a hundred planes to 
Italy, the American company to share the 
profits.2° 


The best known of American indus- 
trialists who have received medals 
from Hitler as “distinguished for- 
eigners who have deserved well of the 
Reich” are Henry Ford, James D. 
Mooney of General Motors, and 
Thomas J. Watson, president of the 
International Business Machine Cor- 
poration and chairman of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 
The many books on fascism which 
stress the middle-class response to 
German fascism’s vitriolic attacks on 
communism obscured the réle of those 
who instigated the attacks for their 
own ends. It has become increasingly 
apparent as time has passed that the 
middle-class officials, small shopkeep- 
ers and artisans, have fared badly 
under fascism along with the working 
class. The extent of cartelization, 
which wiped out the small industrial- 
ists, is shown by the report of the 
German Institute for Business Re- 
search which estimated that in 1936 
all domestically produced industrial 
raw materials and semi-finished goods, 
and at least half of the production of 
industrial finished goods, were cartel- 
ized." In 1938, Otto D. Tolischus, the 
New York Times correspondent, could 
write that “the list of German mil- 


10 William E. Dodd, Jr., and Martha Dodd, 
Editors, Ambassador Dodd’s Diary. New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Company, 1941, pp. 318-314, 
283. For a discussion of British corporate interests 
who have worked closely with fascism see Simon 
Haxey, England’s Money Lords, New York: Harri- 
son Hilton, 1939, pp. 194-233. 

1 Temporary National Economic Committee, 
Regulation of Economic Activities in Foreign Coun- 
tries (Monograph No. 40). we am U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1941, p. 66. 


lionaires, reduced by the economic 
crisis, is lengthening again.’”? A direc- 
tor of I. G. Farbenindustrie, the chem- 
ical trust, declared in January, 1938, 
that “one-third of the German export 
business is in the hands of only twenty 
firms.’"* It was in this year that Wil- 
liam F. Knudsen, in an interview upon 
his return from Germany, declared it 
to be “the miracle of the twentieth 
century.”’!4 
From the very beginning of fascism 
in Germany private ownership of the 
means of production was upheld by 
National Socialists both in principle 
and in fact. Only Jewish property was 
attacked. The controlling shares in 
the steel industry and in some of the 
biggest banks which had been owned 
by the pre-fascist German government 
were returned to private corporations 
and owners. Large department stores 
and banks which the Nazis had de- 
nounced continued to flourish. A 
higher court decision in the fascist- 
controlled German courts in 1936 de- 
clared that “The proprietor of a 
monopoly has the right to exploit his 
monopolist position. The monopolist 
position has not been misused if it sup- 
plies one business man with and ex- 
cludes another business man from the 
supply of monopolist articles.’ 
There are encroachments of the fas- 
cist government upon private property 
necessitated by its war program, by 
the control of foreign trade and capital 
export, by investment control, by 
stock exchange control, by limitations 
on the distribution of dividends, by 
decommercialization of a considerable 
area of landed property, by control of 
12The New York Times, May 19, 1938. 
18Guenther Riemann, The Vampire Re ae 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1939, 


14The New York Times, October 26. "1938. 
1 Reimann, op. cit., pp. 33-34, 
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prices and consumption, and by taxa- 
tion. But all these have affected the 
small and middle capitalist entrepre- 
neurs more than the bigger ones. Some 
monopolists have recently increased 
their complaints against the restric- 
tions imposed upon private property 
because of the war, and some, such as 
Thyssen, have been cast out by the 
political machine which they created 
to destroy militant workers and to 
wipe out their competitors. Brady 
aptly characterized the nature of the 
complaints of the monopolists when he 
points out that “the more clearly busi- 
ness men control machinery, the more 
uniformly will they complain of any 
incidence on themselves of the bur- 
dens their playing rules may at any 
time impose.”*® All evidence points, 
however, to the fact that monopolists, 
particularly those engaged in the pro- 
duction of war materials, are still the 
controlling forces in the Nazi state.” 
They must share their power with the 
bureaucracy of the Nazi state and 
party in different degrees in different 
sections of the country, but always at 
a profit. 

The main onslaught of fascism in 
Germany, as in Italy, has been against 
the working class. With their trade 
unions destroyed and their leaders 
killed or placed in concentration 
camps, the workers have been power- 
less to resist the ever-tightening con- 
trols over their freedom. A decree of 
June, 1938, provided for labor con- 
scription, in case of need, in respect to 
any man or woman resident in Ger- 
many not of foreign nationality, with- 
out regard to age or profession. A de- 


. Robert Brady, op. cit., 164. 

7 Ernst Fraenkel, The Dual State: A Contribu- 
tion to the Theory, of Dictatorship. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. 171-187. 


cree of April 22, 1939, required that 
all workers, whether dependent or in- 
dependent, have employment books 
containing a record of the working 
career of the owner. Decrees issued in 
September, 1939, forbade all workers 
and employees to leave their jobs 
without the consent of the local labor 
office and lifted all restrictions on 
hours of work for adult men. They also 
abolished prohibition on night work 
for women, and empowered the 
authorities to remove all limitations 
governing the employment of women 
and children under 18. Because the 
detrimental effects of these decrees be- 
came manifest upon the physique and 
morale of the populace, a new decree 
of December 12, 1939, limited the 
working day to 10 hours or with spe- 
cial permission to 12 hours, and night 
work for women and children was 
again prohibited.’® 

As in the case of Italian fascism, in 
spite of its promises before coming 
into power, the Nazi government did 
not abolish the big agricultural estates 
of those who helped finance, or did 
not oppose, their advent to rulership. 
In 1935 some 412 large landowners 
owned 2,600,000 hectares, as much as 
1,000,000 small farmers. Six-tenths of 
one per cent of all private landowners 
owned 23.8 per cent of all arable land 
and forest land. Some 3,600,000 small 
farmers must live on an average of 
3.2 hectares, which corresponds to 7.9 
acres of land.’® 


Tue Fascist Wortp VIEW 
When fascism came into power in 
Italy, it was a terroristic anti- 
democratic movement. Mussolini has 


18 Songeents National Economic Committee, op. 


cit., Pp. 
io (The Raushenbush, op. cit., p. 63. 
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frankly stated, “I had no doctrinal 
attitude in my mind.” Only later did 
fascism seek to rationalize its conquest 
with theory of a corporate state. In 
Germany, Mein Kampf furnished the 
texts for battle, but it may hardly be 
regarded as a systematic political 
tract. Efforts to bring a semblance of 
coherence into Nazi doctrine were un- 
dertaken by Nazi academic theoreti- 
cians. There has developed a fantastic 
array of apologetics which it would 
serve little purpose to analyze in this 
article.”° 

In spite of the contradictions of 
fascist thought already remarked 
upon, there emerge, however, from the 
behavior and writings of the fascists 
several approaches to life and culture 
which might well be recapitulated in 
considering fascism as an alternative 
to democracy. As will be noted, the 
attitudes now regnant in fascist coun- 
tries have a long history which go back 
to pre-fascist sources. They are, more- 
over, not confined to these countries, 
but are the common property of sig- 
nificant groups of landed aristocrats 
and business magnates in all countries. 

The principal elements of the fascist 
view on life may be summarized for 
purposes of brief discussion under the 
headings of the theory of the élite, the 
doctrine of the totalitarian state, the 
glorification of militarism, the intensi- 
fication of nationalism and racial 
chauvinism, the emphasis upon “ideal- 
ism” as opposed to “materialism,” and 
the retreat from reason. These doc- 
trines have all an economic and po- 
litical function.2* The doctrine of the 
élite disparages the ability of the com- 

* Cf. Samuel Rosenberg, ‘‘Three Concepts in 
Nazi Political Theory,” Science and Society, 1:221- 
230, Winter 1937. 


Cf. Melvin Rader, No Compromise. New 
York: Macmillan, 1939, pp. 12-19, 
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mon man and thus rationalizes eco- 
nomic inequality. As interpreted by 
innumerable fascist writers, the con- 
cept bears little resemblance to that 
which would give an important place 
to skill and knowledge in rulership. It 
has become in their hands an una- 
bashed justification of the existing 
economic stratification of social 
classes as immutable and divinely or- 
dained. Darré, the Nazi Minister of 
Agriculture, declares that “The order 
of society rests upon the the inequality 
which cannot be abolished. . . . Ine- 
quality is as unchangeable as mathe- 
matical truths and as eternal as the 
laws which govern the movements of 
our planetary system.” From this rises 
the corollary that some few are born to 
command and the many must obey, 
hence the business man is the worker’s 
“natural leader.’’? The hierarchy of 
the army is transposed into the state 
and into economic life. As Brady 
writes: “It becomes, in short, as natur- 
al for business leadership to ally itself 
with the military as it has long been 
for the landed aristocrat to visualize 
himself in the story books as a knight 
in shining armor. The internal econo- 
my of the patronal estate, the hier- 
archy of command and subordination 
within the far-flung business empire, 
the ordered gradation of duties and 
responsibilities in the army are at one 
in structure and point of view.’ 
This concept of the élite dispenses 
with the need for democratic political 
or economic action on the part of the 


22 Brady shows how this is a common concept 
in business circles by a quotation from the pro 
ceedings of the National Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion in 1936 which reads, “From time immemo- 
rial the common people have followed the leader: 
ship of somebody and they will continue to do 80. 
Some of the working people of this country follow 
their natural leaders, the owners and managers of 
industry.” Quoted in Science and Society, 2:162, 
Spring, 1938. 

3 Brady, op. cit., p. 163. 
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people, and as a result parliamentary 
government is condemned as perni- 
cious and the annihilation of minority 
political parties, trade unions and far- 
mers’ organizations is declared to be 
justified. The state is declared to be 
totalitarian in the sense that it em- 
braces all activities of persons under 
its sovereignty. Not only are agencies 
guarding the economic and political 
interests of workers and farmers de- 
stroyed but such groups as the Rotary 
and the Masons are similarly abol- 
ished. Religious bodies too are made 
subservient to the state. 

A cycle can be observed in the ex- 
tension of the rule of fascism. The first 
line of fascist attack has been in- 
variably against communists. Social 
Democratic and liberal groups have 
permitted this infringement on democ- 
racy and have even joined in the at- 
tack, only to find that they were the 
next victims along with the trade 
unions of even the most conservative 
type and independent religious leaders 
of all denominations. It has been the 
experience of the history of fascism 
that once the attacks on minority par- 
ties such as communists are sanc- 
tioned, the flood-gates of persecution 
are opened against all others, and they 
too are finally overwhelmed. 

The fascist state as a product of 
capitalism in crisis seeking to survive 
against democratic forces within, and 
against imperialist rivals without, is 
inevitably militaristic. Its entire econ- 
omy comes to be geared to the war 
machine. The production of materials 
for war is the primary source of 
profits for business and employment 
for workers. The authoritarian dis- 
cipline of the war apparatus is super- 
Imposed upon and intensifies the 


“principle of leadership” in business. 
The brutality, insensitivity and hys- 
teria associated with war permeate all 
phases of the body politic. Intense na- 
tionalism is generated, a nationalism 
that eschews as pernicious all forms of 
internationalism and of tolerance of 
diversities of culture. Identification 
with the nation is offered as a form of 
compensation for economic insecurity. 
In order to heighten nationalism, spe- 
cial groups within the fascist state are 
attacked as alien, and intense racial 
chauvinism is incited. Jews are at- 
tacked with special ferocity as a 
counter-race. They are fictitiously por- 
trayed as the source of both interna- 
tional finance and international com- 
munism. There is no scruple against 
using discredited racial doctrine and 
forged documents against them. Sci- 
entific evidence contrary to racialism 
is rejected as the product of rational- 
ism and materialism, both of which are 
condemned. Democracy as well as 
communism is denounced as material- 
istic because it regards as important 
the economic welfare of the common 
man. Science and reason are rejected 
in so far as these impinge upon poli- 
tics, and a cult of irrationality is fos- 
tered. The world view of fascism both 
in its total configuration and in its 
separate categories reflects an econo- 
my and a culture in decay. 


Tue Fascist ALTERNATIVE AS SEEN 
FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The 43 monographs and the 32 vol- 
umes of hearings of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee have 
further corroborated the fact, imme- 
diately relevant to a discussion of the 
fascist alternative, that the economic 
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controls of American life are becoming 
increasingly concentrated. The extent 
of this concentration is now over- 
whelming and embraces all phases of 
American economy. It is impossible in 
the scope of this article to summarize 
the dramatic import of these studies. 
For our purposes it is sufficient to indi- 
cate that three family groups—the 
DuPonts, Mellons and Rockefellers— 
have shareholdings which directly or 
indirectly give control over 15 of 
the 200 largest nonfinancial corpora- 
tions with aggregate assets of over 
$8,000,000,000, or more than 11 per 
cent of their total assets. These 200 
corporations comprise all of the major 
manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try and also its electric, gas, and water 
utilities, its railroads, and large sec- 
tions of its retail distribution and its 
service industries. In about 40 per cent 
of these 200 largest corporations one 
family or a small number of families 
exercise either absolute control by vir- 
tue of ownership of a majority of vot- 
ing securities, or a working control 
through ownership of a substantial 
minority of the voting stock. About 
sixty corporations, or an additional 30 
per cent, are controlled by one, or 
more, other corporations. Moreover 
the ownership of stock of all Ameri- 
can corporations is highly concen- 
trated, with 10,000 persons (0.008 per 
cent of the population) owning one- 
fourth, and 75,000 (0.06 per cent of 
the population) owning fully one-half, 
of all the corporate stock held by in- 
dividuals in this country. Similar 
concentration prevails in the control 


24 Raymond W. Goldsmith and others, The Dis- 
tribution of Ownership in the 200 Largest Non- 
Financial Corporations. (Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, Monograph 29.) Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941, pp. xvi- 
xvii. 


exercised by the financial corpora- 
tions. Thirty banks together hold 343 
per cent of the banking assets of the 
country outside of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, while 17 life insurance 
companies account for over 81.5 per 
cent of the assets of all life insurance 
companies.”° 

The control which these corpora- 
tions exercise over the economic life of 
this country is prodigious. Smaller in- 
dustrial and distributive enterprises 
are being pushed out of the field by 
their inability to obtain credit and to 
compete with the large corporations 
because of the latters’ control of the 
market through patents and restrict- 
ing licenses and through manipulation 
of prices. The age of free competitive 
enterprise in the United States has 
passed.?® At the same time the prob- 
lems of unemployment and of the agri- 
cultural crisis remain acute. 

Political power goes hand in hand 
with economic power. The mighty in- 
fluence which giant wealth has exer- 
cised on the political life of America is 
too well known to require documenta- 
tion.27 In recent years it has been 
able first to obstruct and then to defy 
social legislation passed to meet the 
exigencies which arose out of the eco- 
nomic crisis. The sixty-five volumes of 
the hearings of the Senate committee 


% National Resources Committee, The Structure 
of the American Economy, Washington: U.S. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, 1939, p. 103. 

26 Cf. John H. Cover and others, Problems of 
Small Business. (Monograph No. 17, Temporary 
National Economic Committee.) Washington: U.S 
Government Printing Office, 1941; George Perazick 
and Philip M. Field, Industrial esearch and 
Changing Technology. Philadelphia: W.P.A. Na 
tional Research Project, 1940; Walter Hamilton 
and others, Patent and Free Enterprise. (Tem- 
porary, National Economic Committee, Monograph 
81.) ashington: U.S. Government Printing Of 
fice, 1941; Kemper Simpson, Big Business Ffi- 
ciency and Fascism. New York: Harper and 
Brother, 1941. 

27 Cf. Donald C. Blaisdell, Economic Power and 
Political Pressures, (Temporary National Economic 
Committee, Monograph No. 26.) Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. 
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to investigate violations of the right of 
free speech and assembly and inter- 
ference with the right of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively pre- 
sent vivid testimony of the anti- 
democratic attitudes and practices of 
corporate wealth both against indus- 
trial and agricultural workers. Be- 
cause of space limitations one illustra- 
tion will have to suffice. In his recent 
report to the senate, on the investiga- 
tions of this committee, Senator La 
Follette declared: 

The Iron and Steel Institute, which is the 
trade association of the [steel] industry, and 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
of which “Little Steel” companies are heavy 
contributing members, adopted and _ publi- 
cized an anti-union policy. ... To break the 
strikes of 1937, “Little Steel” resorted to 
the traditional practices of espionage, the 
“rough shadowing” of union organizers and 
men, the arming and deputizing of private 
persons, and coercion of local law enforce- 
ment officers. The strike of 1937, however, 
was more ominous than the others since in 
it the companies sought to incite a spirit of 
vigilantism in the citizens and to subvert 
the community to strike-breaking activities. 
Their conduct in arming private persons and 
in coercing the duly constituted law-enforce- 
ment agencies exceeded legal limitations and 
must be considered reprehensible.28 


The hearings show that the same 
tactics were used by the Associated 
Farmers on the Pacific Coast and in 
other areas as well. The activities of 
Father Charles Coughlin, William 
Dudley Pelley, James True, Joseph 
MeWilliams, John B. Trevor and other 
advocates of vigilantism against labor, 
and of anti-Semitism, are merely in- 
cidental to a much wider program of 
attack upon democracy. 





8 Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Labor Policies of Employers Associations. Part IV, 
The Little Steel’ Strike and Citizens Commit- 
tees,” 77th Cong., 1st Sess., Senate Report No. 
151, March 31, 1941, p, 3380. 


War INTENSIFIES THE DANGER 
or Fascism 


The manner in which contracts for 
war materials are granted is intensi- 
fying the concentration of economic 
power in the United States and is 
simultaneously increasing the political 
power of the monopolist groups mak- 
ing way for fascism. Of the eleven and 
one-half billions of prime contracts 
awarded between June 13, 1940, and 
February 15, 1941, between one-fifth 
and one-quarter had gone to two 
groups of companies of closely inter- 
connected ownership. Between 40 and 
45 per cent had gone to six closely 
interconnected groups and a total of 
80 per cent had gone to 62 companies 
or interrelated groups of companies.”® 

As Donald C. Blaisdell, Economic 
Expert of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, declares: 
Business refuses to work except on terms 
which it dictates. It controls the natural 
resources, the liquid assets, the strategic posi- 
tion in the nation’s economic structure, and 
its technica] equipment and its knowledge of 
processes, The experience of the World War, 
now apparently being repeated, indicates 
that business will use this control only if it 
is “paid properly.”3° 


It is not merely that the industrial 
monopolists determine the rate of 
profits. They are simultaneously wag- 
ing an assault upon, and seeking ex- 
emption from, all legislation protect- 
ing the rights of workers to organize 
and to strike. In this attempt they 
have secured the overt collaboration of 
many of the important government 
agencies. The war situation is provid- 


2 Temporary National Economic Committee, 
Final Report and Recommendations, Investigation 
of Concentration of Economic Power, 77th Con- 
gress, ist Session, Senate Document No. 35, 
March 31, 1941, Appendix 3. 

%® Donald C. Blaisdell, op. cit., pp. 172-173. 
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ing the social and psychological setting 
by which fascism can be instituted. It 
is a mark of the strength of the organ- 
ized labor movement that it has thus 
far been able to resist these encroach- 
ments and so to perpetuate democracy 
in this country. 

Fascism in the United States is not 
coming by one dramatic act of con- 
quest, but by a step by step attenua- 
tion of democratic rights. Nor will it 
come through those who advocate 
fascism under that slogan, which is 
now discredited because of the réle of 
Italy and Germany in World War II. 
As Huey Long, who knew fascist tech- 
niques well, declared: “Fascism in 
America will arrive on an anti-Fascist 
platform.” It is for this reason that 
various recent steps of government 
policy must be understood as retreats 
in democracy and thus as steps in the 
development of fascism, State after 
state is suppressing minority parties, 
which attack the encroachment of in- 
dustrial and financial privilege upon 
America’s politics and culture.** The 
passage of the Alien Registration Act, 
which establishes a domestic passport 
system in the United States, has been a 
signal for intensified discrimination 
against foreign-born, citizens as well 
as non-citizens, particularly in the 
economic field, and has engendered 
new prejudices and hates in terms of 
an exclusive definition of an American. 
The federal sponsorship of new state 
criminal syndicalism laws, which are 
so drawn that organized labor has pro- 
tested their potential use against trade 
unions; the enforcement, with new in- 
terpretations against communists, of 
the syndicalism laws of World War I; 


81 Cf, Labor Research Association, Labor Fact 
Book: 5. New York: International Publishers, 


1941, pp. 195-197. 
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the use of Congressional committees, 
such as the Dies Committee, to incite 
public sentiment against legitimate 
strikes, trade union organization 
drives, and peace activity on the part 
of workers’ groups; the attack upon 
education and freedom of teaching by 
such state committees as the Rapp- 
Coudert Committee of New York 
State—these and other governmental 
activities of a like nature, signify that 
the onrush of fascism is accelerated by 
a war situation. Still, it is not inevita- 
ble, for the democratic forces in 
America are yet powerful and can 
stem and reverse the current. 


RELEVANCE TO THE NEGRO 


To a Negro American, fascist theory 
and practice cannot but appear com- 
parable to that which he already ex- 
periences within our unfulfilled de- 
mocracy. He may ask whether fascism 
is really an alternative for him or 
merely another word for the prevailing 
system. The caste concept of the élite 
has long functioned to submerge him. 
Racial chauvinism oppresses him in all 
his social and economic relationships. 
The coercive control of the large land- 
owners and of the owners of mills, 
mines, and factories over the lives and 
destinies of Negro farmers and work- 
ers is a familiar story. The single po- 
litical parties of the fascist states dif- 
fer little in end-result from the single- 
party system in the South. The vio- 
lence of the lynch-mob and the coer- 
cions of terror that mark white-Negro 
relations in some areas of this country 
are of the same piece with fascist vigi- 
lantism. Whenever the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution are ignored and 
violated, as is well nigh universal in 
connection with the Negro in the 
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United States, democracy is only a 
metaphor, and not a reality. 

The Negro American has much to 
lose, nonetheless, by the extension of 
fascism to this country. For fascism 
will mean the extinction of those or- 
ganizations, Negro and white, which 
have been in the forefront of the strug- 
gle for the improvement of the status 
of the Negro. With the champions of 
the cause of Negro equality out of the 
way, all the gains which the Negro 
has acquired through years of strife 


will be annulled. The rights of Negro 
and white masses are clearly indivisi- 
ble, and if trade unions are destroyed 
and liberal opinion suppressed, the 
impact upon the lives of all Negroes as 
well as whites will be overwhelmingly 
deleterious, 

Democracy and fascism are still al- 
ternatives in the United States; for 
how long will depend upon activity 
based on awareness of the true nature 
of the fascist threat. 





Cuapter VII 





NEUROPA: HITLER’S NEW WORLD ORDER 


W. E. B. Du Bots 


“Neuropa” is a perfect pun and New 
Europe, a meaningful name. The Nazis 
are using it to indicate the new order 
in Europe which Hitler proposes to 
establish, while in the United States 
experts seem certain that no such new 
order is going to be established and 
that if it is it will only be character- 
ized by war, oppression and race hate. 

I do not believe this. I believe that 
the revolution sweeping over Europe 
in 1917 and temporarily halted by the 
Treaty of Versailles is today entering 
its second phase and is destined to 
reorganize modern, civilization. I do 
not believe that Hitler is indispensable 
to this revolution or that its triumph 
means the triumph of all his beliefs 
and vagaries. What is happening in 
Europe is something far greater than 
the Nazis. 

I first came to realize this by my 
trips to Russia and Germany in, 1928 
and 1936; and the five months which 
I spent in Germany as a fellow of 
the Oberlaender Trust in 1936. I had 
previously been a student in Germany 
for two years, 1892 to 1894, and trav- 
elled in all parts of the empire. 

The first thing I was aware of in 
Germany in 1936, was the broader 
basis of democracy. In the Germany I 
knew before the World War, the peo- 
ple who counted, the people for whom 
Germany was primarily administered 
and arranged were the nobility, high 
and low, and the rising capitalists in 
finance and large industry. The large 
civil service, including professors and 
teachers were in the near background, 
but they depended for advance and 
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favor on monarchy, nobility and cap- 
ital. Defeat in war permanently 
changed this. The monarchy and rul- 
ing nobility seem gone forever. 

The Weimar Republic was based on 
a more democratic foundation: the 
upper classes of workers, the shop- 
keepers, and civil servants, with the 
still powerful influence of the junkers 
and captains of industry on one side, 
and the threat of the proletariat on 
the other. In Big Industry, the power 
of the engineers and technicians in- 
creased, and they and the salaried 
clerks rose in comparision, with the 
hand laborers. 

Then came a series of startling eco- 
nomic changes; vast inflation de- 
stroyed fixed incomes, investments, 
savings, property values, pensions and 
the like. At the same time it enabled 
large industry to pay off its debts, 
scrap its old equipment and rebuild 
in preparation for a planned economy 
in a Germany industrial world mas- 
tery. Prosperity based on borrowing 
followed, raising speculative values 
and the hopes of middleclass citizens. 
In 1929, came sudden deflation. The 
middle class of civil servants and 
clerks suffered more than industrial 
leaders or laborers, and were even more 
wracked by fear of being leveled down 
to workers. The communism thus 
threatened, found no united support 
even among the workers, who were 
distracted by contradictory advice 
from poor leadership. 

The revolution that ensued was ex- 
traordinary. A class struggle began, 
but there was no unity on either side. 
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The bourgeois were divided into big 
land-holders, captains of industry, the 
Catholic Church, and many of the 
petty bourgeois. The laborers were 
even more hopelessly divided into 
social-democrats and communists and 
such petty bourgeois as grim necessity 
forced into the laboring class. In this 
wild and desperate struggle, entered 
sinister elements: impoverished, sauve 
and unscrupulous noblemen; and the 
Nazis, composed of the most diverse 
elements—ex-soldiers, socialists, capi- 
talists, Jew-baiters and phychopathic 
fanatics, united into a most dangerous 
unit by the boundless energy and 
single-aimed will of Adolf Hitler. Fi- 
nanced at first by big Industry and 
popular contributions and inflamed by 
one of the most extraordinary efforts 
at national propaganda ever attempt- 
ed, the Nazis drove their compact ma- 
chine between the bickerings, hesita- 
tions and deceptions of the other 
parties, and by murder, mobs, intimi- 
dation, lies and frantic appeals, 
changed a ridiculous handful of fan- 
atics and bullies into one of the great- 
est. political parties. 

Finally, by the ineptitude of the 
junkers, the jealousies of the workers 
and the senile betrayal of Hindenburg, 
the Weimar Republic was sabotaged 
and an oligarchy erected on its ruins. 

Once Hitler and the Nazis had ob- 
tained power, they seized and monopo- 
lized a long neglected weapon of 
democracy; they began; a course of 
Adult Education, on a tremendous 
scale, helped enormously by recent in- 
ventions—the radio, loud speaker, air- 
plane. The older democracy left 
popular education as a privilege of 
freedom, without at first bothering to 
See if the masses could afford to buy 
it with their low wage. The state was 


eventually forced to furnish elemen- 
tary instruction in reading and writ- 
ing, but went little further than this, 
except for the richer few. The educa- 
tion of the masses for the major part 
of their lives was left to chance or the 
will of private profit. Russia started 
mass education by propaganda, and 
Mussolini followed. Hitler took up this 
technique with a population much 
more intelligent than the Russians or 
the Italians, and a population pecu- 
liarly susceptible in a critical time to 
suggestion of methods of maintaining 
public order, private discipline, au- 
thority, employment, the reconstitu- 
tion of German confidence in Ger- 
many, and defence against Germany’s 
enemies. At the same time Hitler’s 
propaganda was aimed at a lower level 
of the National Intelligence, than that 
which dominated pre-war German 
thought. To accomplish his aim, Hit- 
ler borrowed the technique of Russia: 
dictatorship of one party, with limited 
membership; special education of 
youth and children for membership in 
this party; propaganda for justifica- 
tion; stern repression of counterrevo- 
lution; attack on the church; etc. His 
oligarchy of a million Nazis, succeeded 
by arms and a wide spy system in (a) 
beating all opposition into submission 
by force, imprisonment, exile or death; 
(b) smashing the particularism of the 
separate German states and concen- 
trating power in the central govern- 
ment; (c) re-arming Germany, re- 
asserting sovereignty over the Rhine- 
land and re-building the navy and air- 
force. 

To obtain the power to do this, he 
must in his propaganda and acts offer 
the people an ideal. He could not offer 
the immediate rule of the workers in 
a democracy of equal economic op- 
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portunity, for this would destroy the 
private profit of his backers and the 
elaborate planned industry of the Ger- 
man engineers; but he could attract 
followers by various devices: the 
powerful bodies of civil servants and 
shop-keepers, he appealed to by a 
vicious attack on the Jews, who were 
their intellectual rivals and com- 
mercial competitors; this effort too 
pleased many of his Big Business 
backers and gave him a new racial 
slogan; the racial slogan helped to gain 
the allegiance of labor: he substituted 
“Germanism” for the class-struggle; 
Germans belonged to the noblest breed 
on earth—far superior to Jews, Asi- 
atics or Africans, and also to Latins, 
“Negroid” French, and Slavs; he pro- 
posed therefore to build a new Ger- 
many in which all Germans would 
share; he stressed the solidarity of 
“Deutschtum,” which included em- 
loyer and worker; to prove this he 
formed the Work Front—“Arbeits- 
front”—into which he put employer 
and employee, disbanding the trade 
unions, and referring all work disputes 
to compulsory arbitration by his ap- 
pointees; he ended unemployment by 
labor in munitions and armament; by 
a vast program of housing, by build- 
ing a new network of roads suitable 
for military use as well as autos, by 
compulsory labor service on military 
lines, and wholesale re-settlement of 
workers from city to country and from 
region to region; with all this went a 
continuous fanfare of propaganda, va- 
cation, excursions, national guest 
houses, celebrations and above all a 
which brought back the dream of the 
lost glory of German militarism. No 
such mighty military display ever 
glorified even William II, and in Hit- 
ler’s case the pomp and circumstance 


could be heard and seen by every Ger- 
man in every corner of the land. With 
this went an extravagance of state- 
ment, threat, bombast and promise 
which literally swept the nation in 
headlong enthusiasm or at least silent 
acquiescence. “Germany the only land 
of order amid universal upheaval”; 
German workers nearly all employed; 
German discipline and authority con- 
trasted with “lying democracies”; un- 
conquerable German armies never 
overcome save by traitors within and 
the whole world united in jealousy 
without. But it is a grave mistake to 
assume that Hitlerism either in me- 
thod or will is all propaganda. On the 
contrary it is based on a revolution 
so profound and a doctrine so funda- 
mental that it cannot entirely fail. 

All this smoke and propaganda rose 
above a much more significant move- 
ment which pre-dated Hitler and the 
Nazis; and this was the Rationaliza- 
tion Movement in German economy. 
Rationalization is planning. It is full 
mobilization of all scientific informa- 
tion and the utilizing of all possible 
means for one end. The end sought by 
these means, was a new economic 
system which foresaw the fall of Man- 
chester economics and the beginning 
of a new era. 

After the first World War a series of 
penetrating government reports and 
studies by individual students began a 
searching analysis of the economic 
condition of Germany. These studies 
have brought extraordinary results. 
new army in air and on land and sea, 

These plans and studies passed 
through several phases:' first there 
came the negative phase of dividing 
up production among the heavy in- 

10f. R. A. Brady, The Rationalization Move- 


ment in German Industry. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1933, 
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dustries which had been over-expand- 
ed during the period of inflation. There 
followed plans for reorganization of 
physical plants, uniting industrial 
units which were related, increasing 
plant specialization and closing down 
the poorest and least well equipped 
plants, mines and offices. Old build- 
ings, old equipment and old machinery 
were gotten rid of. Then came the time 
for positive rationalization, that is, the 
systematic introduction of thoroughly 
scientific techniques, methods and 
equipment covering every aspect of 
production, distribution, and consump- 
tion. 

Here lay the foundations of a revo- 
lution which must affect and is affect- 
ing the whole world. Unless England 
and the United States follow the foot- 
steps of Germany, they can never 
expect to rival her in technical pro- 
duction and distribution. But, of 
course, such revolutionary procedure 
could not have gone on in Germany 
without corresponding revolution in 
the minds of men. This was accom- 
plished by a transformation in the 
attitudes of the middle class and the 
farmers. The middle class having lost 
all economic foundations, was easily 
integrated into the new attitudes of- 
fered. The farmers and peasants, on 
the other hand, were reduced to sub- 
jection by catastrophic changes: their 
old indebtedness was swept away in 
the inflation; but their soil was de- 
pleted; their methods obsolete; their 
tools old-fashioned; and they had to 
compete with the best agricultural 
areas of the world. They were at the 
absolute mercy of the new Nazi state 
and that state far from neglecting 
them, organized them and directed 
their work and made them an integral 
part of the whole industrial planning. 


They became in that way allies not of 
a radical laboring class but of the 
newly organized business and indus- 
trial interests under state direction. 
On the other hand, the business class 
succumbed to the state because of 
losses which Germany endured 
through the war, treaties and inva- 
sion. Something between a third and 
a half of her pre-war wealth disap- 
peared. The state became, therefore, 
the source of new capital and absolute 
master of industry. The working 
classes were turned from their Rus- 
sian model by a concerted and pur- 
poseful drive on the part of the state to 
take up and attend to their interests. 
The unemployment which was grow- 
ing was gradually and systematically 
reduced until it disappeared. Health 
service, cheap housing, vacations, 
travel and recreation were furnished. 

There was built up, therefore, in 
Germany after the war, and before the 
triumph of Hitler, an extraordinary 
nation-wide planning of capital and 
work. It tended toward the Russian 
model but was held back by the junk- 
ers and big business. Big business 
thereupon turned to Hitler for rescue 
and Hitler took charge of them and 
the state. He transferred power, how- 
ever, from the capitalists to the tech- 
nocrats, the managers of industry, 
with the fairly well-conceived plan of 
making Germany the master of tech- 
nique and manufacture in Europe 
while other European states became 
tributary to this economic hierarchy. 
England was to be displaced and 
could be because she was muddled and 
penniless in the post-war economic 
world; while the United States was 
desperately trying to return to a nor- 
malcy which had disappeared forever. 

What now of the future? Most 
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Americans think of the future only in 
terms of Hitler’s extravagance—his 
theories of race and delusions of 
grandeur, his cruel oppression, im- 
prisonment and murder. But with this 
must go his leadership of a develop- 
ment of economic planning on a world 
scale which rivals and even exceeds 
the plans of Russia. 

There has as yet been no indication 
of the exact scope and method of this 
industrial rationalization except under 
present war conditions which cannot 
last long. The Poles and Czechs are 
at least temporarily given the task of 
hard manual labor,—the supplying of 
raw material and personal services. 
Some higher rdle is conceived for Scan- 
dinavia, Holland, and Belgium. In the 
case of the rest of the world the Ger- 
man plan has evidently not been work- 
ed out at all, but there is going to be 
effort, through national treaties and 
colonies, to integrate the work and 
production of Asia and Africa with a 
general economy led by German tech- 
nique. The status of Japan and Russia 
in such an organization is not at all 
clear; but South America with its spe- 
cial raw materials would seem to fit 
in fairly well. Africa is given continued 
colonial status under strict industrial 
training, while Indians will have 
guided autonomy. The United States 
would be compelled to become a part 
of this world organization or relapse 
into an economically hermit nation. 

The inner significance of this move- 
ment is that, under these revolutionary 
ideas, started by the Russian experi- 
ment, the state led by Germany 
changes from a political to an eco- 
nomic organization; and within this 
new state the whole fight for democ- 
racy, for the power of the individual 
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to determine policies and the freedom 
of individual thought and critical 
opinion must be fought again. Con- 
ceivably, a tyranny and straightjacket 
for human economic activity, covering 
less and less of total human effort 
might eventually rise to a new and 
broader freedom for the balance of 
human effort, and for the whole vast 
world of reason and emotion. Hitler’s 
racial dogma does not promise this. 
But his race theories may change, as 
his Russian and Japanese treaties indi- 
cate. The social sciences have been 
remiss in not pointing out a certain 
realm of dictatorship to which all 
government must bow; that is, the 
physical laws governing the constitu- 
tion of materials, the application of 
force and the availability of certain 
techniques in using matter and force, 
which are all subject to law and can- 
not be changed by popular vote. Thus 
the production of goods and to some 
degree their distribution is not a mat- 
ter of argument, decision and majority 
opinion, but an inexorable system 
which men must follow under the 
trained guidance of managers and 
technicians, if they would get the 
necessary results. On the other hand, 
questions as to the kind of goods to be 
produced and their distribution for 
consumption; and most questions of 
personal service both ag to recipient 
and servant are questions where dem- 
ocratic open argument and democratic 
decision are absolutely necessary to 
the widest human happiness. It may 
well be that the real fight, which is 
dividing the world today, is the ques- 
tion as to how much of human. action 
must by the laws of science be subject 
to scientific control; and on the other 
hand, how large a section of life, 
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about the absolute necessities of health 
and subsistence, can be reserved as 
the area of human freedom for indi- 
vidual action, creative thought and 
artistic taste. 

If today the only open path to eco- 
nomic efficiency is through dictator- 
ship, the attempt to stop this develop- 
ment simply by fighting dictatorship 
is futile. The so-called democracies— 
England, France, and America—have 
become lands where back of a facade 
of political “freedom,” dictatorship 
under the guise of economic anarchy 
has had a chance to develop to such 
a colossal degree that it has practically 
committed. suicide. The only remedy 
for this which is for a moment listened 
to in the United States is a continu- 
ance of this “freedom of industrial en- 
terprise” and “rugged individualism,” 
remedied of its worst excesses and 
failures by various types of state in- 
tervention. Such intervention, how- 
ever, must not to any great extent, 
interfere with the freedom of private 
profit-making. England is under war 
pressure growing less dogmatic. 
Pushed by her suffering she realizes 
that whenever and however peace 
comes, the control of industry by the 
state, to a much larger degree is going 
to be patterned after autocratic tech- 
nocracy as in Germany, or an attempt 
at broader industrial democracy in 
fierce and difficult competition with 
Germany. 

On the other hand the new order in 
Germany does not face an easy path. 
Its technical efficiency, its marvelous 
planning of industry is manifest, not 
simply in war, but in the whole organ- 
ization of the German state even in 
the midst of war. So long as the dicta- 
torship is able to hold the mass of 


German people convinced that the new 


order is better than the old and it cer- 


tainly is, and is working for their con- 
tinued progress, just so long the dic- 
tatorship will hold its power within. 

It will be threatened, however, from 
without, first, by the attitude of the 
various subjugated nations and es- 
pecially the colored world outside 
Europe. Hitlerism need not and does 
not feel the threat of American, eco- 
nomic or political power, because un- 
less America changes her present 
attitude, all her efforts are frustrated 
by the necessity of continuing to 
furnish profits to the persons and or- 
ganizations who own her industry and 
control her government. This is the 
stalemate of her present plight. Led by 
the ideology of Knudsen of General 
Motors, we are doing nobly, no matter 
how little we produce so long as the 
profits of steel, aluminum and auto- 
mobiles pile up. Such anarchical dis- 
organization has no power which or- 
ganized Nazism need fear. On the 
other hand, the ultimate attitude of 
the French people, the Dutch and Bel- 
gians and the Scandinavians is going 
to be of a very serious moment to the 
new order. If they can be satisfied with 
conditions as gradually evolved and 
settled by the technocracy of the new 
order, they will reenforce and 
strengthen the Nazi state. The na- 
tional barriers which have so long 
hindered and disorganized European 
culture would be gradually swept 
away ; even barriers of language might 
yield. Of course, the exaggerated and 
childish theory of race could not long 
stand and there would be little eco- 
nomic reason why it should; in the 
long run economic reasons will be 
decisive. 
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On the other hand, so long as race 
theories do stand, so long as Nazi Ger- 
many proceeds with the determination 
of developing Europe and the world 
without the aid of Jewish brains and 
with the utter subordination of Poles 
and Slavs, it is going to be facing one 
of the vast paradoxes of human na- 
ture; and that is that no matter how 
degraded people become, it is impos- 
sible on a large scale and forever to 
keep them down. Rebellion will cer- 
tainly ensue. If this is true of Europe, 
it is just as true and just as significant 
of Asia and Africa The continents 
which have withstood the European 
exploitation of the nineteenth century, 
are for that very reason not going to 
remain quiescent under the new order, 
unless that new order has a distinct 
place for them which allows their prog- 
ress, development, and self-determina- 
tion. 

The Nazi alliance with Japan and 
Russia shows either that Germany is 
beginning to apprehend this great 
truth, or else is biding her time before 
ignoring it. 

In the latter case, there is no reason 
Europe over Asia and Africa will have 
any greater chance for ultimate suc- 
cess under the leadership of rational- 
ized industrial Germany than it had 
under the free-booting, slave-trading, 
crown colony economic anarchy of the 
British Empire. At any rate, the will 
to revolt on the part of the colored 
people, is immeasurably greater today 
than yesterday, and the attempt of 
Neuropa absolutely to dominate the 
world without fundamental change in 
methods and objectives is inconceiv- 
able. 

On the other hand, the present at- 
titude of the United States is bound to 
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lead to paradox and failure. The new 
order cannot be smashed physically. 
There is not enough physical power 
and certainly not enough plan and 
reason in the attitude of the United 
States, combined with England, to ac- 
complish this. If on the other hand, 
the United States, seeing the move- 
ments of the stars in their courses, 
realizes that American industry has 
got to be rationalized and controlled; 
that profit-making must be made ab- 
solutely subordinate to the general 
will, then she can join with the new 
order in an economy carried on for the 
benefit of a considerable mass of peo- 
ple, if not for all the people. 

If the United States, on the other 
hand, really wishes to seize leadership 
in the present world, then it will 
attempt to make the beneficiaries of 
the new economic order not simply a 
group, a race or any form of autocracy, 
but taking advantage of her own 
wealth and intelligence, will try to put 
democracy in control of the new 
economy. This will call for vital, gi- 
gantic effort; real education for the 
broadest intelligence and for evoking 
talent and genius on a scale never 
before attempted in the world, putting 
to shame our present educational 
camouflage. With that program, the 
sympathy and interests of the major- 
ity of the people of the world, particu- 
larly of the emerging darker peoples, 
will make the triumph of American 
industrial democracy over the oligar- 
chical technocracy of Neuropa inevit- 
able. 

But can you imagine the United 
States working hand-in-hand with 
Asia and Africa or even with Russia 
for the uplift of the lower masses of 
mankind? 
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Cuapter VIII 
RUSSIA’S PROPOSED NEW WORLD ORDER OF SOCIALISM? 


Doxey A, WILKERSON 


A distinguishing characteristic of 
the debate centering around American 
foreign policy is its concern over what 
kind of post-war world may be ex- 
pected to emerge from the present con- 
flict. On one point there seems to be 
fairly general agreement; namely, that 
it is neither possible nor desirable to 
restore the status quo of 1939; that 
there must, and will, be some sort of 
international reorganization, tending 
toward economic and political inte- 
gration; that some “new world order” 
is bound to come. What are the alter- 
native “new world orders” with which 
we are confronted? What would be 
their relative contribution to a just 
and durable peace for mankind in 
general, and for the Western Hemis- 
phere and America in particular? 

Most frequent proposals for a “new 
world order” are those associated with 
the Axis or the British-American bel- 
ligerents, or with the one major power 
which has remained neutral in this 
conflict, the Soviet Union.* The Axis 
powers have formally proclaimed their 
intention to redivide the world into 
several continental units, each ruled 
by a specified “master race.” Simi- 
larly, although more vaguely and with 





_?The name “Russia” which appears in the 
title of this article is technically incorrect. Russia 
is but one of the several republics, albeit. the 
largest, which comprise the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. ‘‘Soviet Union’ is the correct 
abbreviation. It should be noted also that the 
title does not mean to imply that the Soviet 
Union, like Nazi Germany, is or will be seeking 
to impose some particular brand of ‘new order’ 
upon the world. Rather, the intent is but to link 
up the major subject of this chapter, the pro- 
posed world of socialism, with the one nation in 
which socialism is being built. 

Editor’s note: This was written prior to the 
fermen attack upon the Soviet Union on June 22, 


less unanimity, the Anglo-American 
bloc tends to call for a re-grouping of 
national entities into some sort of 
“voluntary world federation,” to be 
dominated by Britain and America, 
but with guarantees that Roosevelt’s 
famous “four freedoms” will be es- 
tablished “everywhere in the world.” 
In addition to these is the proposed 
“new world order of socialism,” which 
is usually associated with the Soviet 
Union. Generally speaking, these are 
the “alternative” post-war worlds in 
the light of which the American people 
must determine their attitudes toward 
World War II, and toward a govern- 
ment which is rapidly leading them 
into the “shooting stage” of that war. 

The purpose of this Chapter is to 
define and appraise the proposed “new 
world order of socialism.” To do this, 
of course, requires some preliminary 
analysis of the other two major pro- 
posals. It would seem to entail also 
that consideration be given to still 
another, more immediate program— 
what is commonly referred to as “A 
People’s Peace.” 


VIEWPOINT 


Scientific students of society have 
long since learned that they must 
probe beneath the “words” of states- 
men for an insight into political real- 
ity. As expressed by one competent 
spokesman for the financial and indus- 
trial rulers of America, addressing 
others of his class: 


In peace time it is the accepted custom and 
normal manner of modern government to 
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conceal all important facts from the public, 
or to lie about them; in war it is a political 
vice which becomes a public necessity. .. . 
People in every country, including our own 
... [are] treated as though they were help- 
less wards or incompetent inmates of some 
vast institution for the indigent and feeble- 
minded. It is in much this spirit and atmos- 
phere that the chatter and prattle about our 
national defense program proceeds in this 
country today? 


Historical and current illustrations of 
this cold cyncism with which states- 
men delude their people, especially on 
matters of foreign policy, could be 
marshalled without end. The point is 
made here in order to emphasize, at 
the outset, the unreliability of “offi- 
cial” statements of policy, or even 
“fireside chats,” as an index of politi- 
cal truth. We should be naive, indeed, 
to accept the assertions of Hitler or 
Churchill as valid interpretations of 
their respective post-war plans. This 
is no less true with the leaders of other 
governments—“including,” as Dr. Jor- 
dan says, “our own.” 

Major political events, including 
wars and whatever “new world orders” 
may issue therefrom, are the sequels 
of antecedent causes which generally 
lie deep in the social structure. Es- 
pecially do political events tend to re- 
flect the dynamic forces which inhere 
in the economic organization of so- 
ciety. Who then would really under- 
stand current political history must 
give heed, not so much to the “words” 
of politicians, as to their deeds, and 
above all, to the impelling forces of 
history in response to which they act. 
It is in terms of this point of view that 
we undertake a preliminary analysis 


2 Address of Dr. Virgil Jordan, President of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, before 
the Convention of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hollywood, Florida, D 10, 1940. 


of the “alternative” post-war pro- 
posals of the belligerent powers. 


Tue Fascist “New Wortp Orprr” 


As was true with the great crusade 

to “Make the World Safe for Democ- 
racy” some twenty-five years ago,’ so 
is the present conflict being clothed in 
such moral guise that its real issues 
are effectively obscured. This is the 
peace-time “political vice” which the 
candid Dr. Jordan says war meta- 
morphoses into a “public necessity.” 
The reason for this is suggested by 
Harry F. Ward. 
In the Christian capitalist nations the peo- 
ple will not support war unless it is dressed 
up as a moral enterprise. Then its economic 
causes and political objectives are concealed. 
Then the moral emotions can be subverted 
to support of the opposite to what the people 
want, as they were in 1917, when the people 
were led into war which weakened the de- 
mocracy they thought they were saving, 
and sowed the seeds for more war when 
they thought they were ending it.‘ 


Thus it is that both groups of bel- 
ligerent governments, together with 
their academic and literary apologists, 
have let loose an all but impenetrable 
barrage of “idealistic justifications” 
for this war, and enchanting vistas of 
the world to come—provided that “our 
side” wins. 

In the case of Nazi Germany and 
her Axis partners, Italy and Japan, 
the stark, crudely-imperialist charac- 
ter of the war effort is so patently 
obvious, at least to most Americans, 
that such deceptive coloring of ideal- 
ism as there is carries little or no con- 
viction. What kind of new world or- 
der do the Axis powers propose? What 

* Also known as the “War to End War.” 


Har F. Ward, Democracy and Social 
page "Hew York: Modern Age Books, 1940. 
. 257, 
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kind may they be expected to build? 

Bereft of her colonies by the Treaty 
of Versailles, completely reorganized 
under the fascist dictatorship of Na- 
tional Socialism,®* possessed of a new- 
ly-built. and powerful military ma- 
chine, and cramped by a maturing 
industrial economy which lacked ready 
access to sources of raw materials, 
markets, and profitable fields of in- 
vestments ;—thus situated, a resurgent 
Germany, through her Fuehrer, began 
several years ago to raise sharply the 
demand for “lebensraum.” Much as 
with the American slaveocracy of pre- 
Civil War days, impelled by inexora- 
ble inner contradictions which a 
monopolistic profit-seeking economy 
could not resolve, “National Social- 
ism,” Herr Hitler proclaimed, “must 
expand or die!” And so it must. The 
only alternative to expansion was to 
turn the German economy from the 
amassing of profits for a few finance- 
capitalists to the services of the sorely 
exploited German people. For the 
small industrial and financial oli- 
garchy which brought Hitler to power 
and sustained his regime—this, indeed, 
would be “death.’’>» 

National Socialism chose to live— 
and expand, But this it could do only 
at the expense of other powers. The di- 
vision of the world effected in 1918 
remained substantially unchanged. It 
could be altered only by war. This 
meant head-on conflict with such 
powerful adversaries as Britain and 
France, who stood prepared effective- 
ly to defend their mighty colonial em- 
elt is, perhaps, un ry to t that 
the name of the ‘National Socialist Party” is no 
more accurately descriptive of its social program 
jag oe a the dominant political party in 
_ For an illuminating discussion of the finan- 
po ralers who stand behind the Hitler regime, 


S. Jackson, “Germany’s Real Rulers,” 
New Masses, 38:3-6, F (11) 1941, 





pires. For such a military adventure as 
this, Germany needed allies. She found 
them in Italy and Japan, the other two 
great imperialist nations which were 
“left out in the cold” at the Versailles 
repartitioning of the world. Thus was 
the Axis born as a union of “have 
not” imperialist powers determined, 
through force, to re-divide the world 
in their own interests. Their efforts to 
prosecute this end precipitated World 
War II. 

In the Axis blue-print for the struc- 
tural reorganization of the world, the 
general outlines of their proposed “new 
order” are frankly set forth. 


The Nazi believe that the era of small na- 
tional states, which in their opinion are 
merely pawns of the great powers and have 
no right to hold rich colonial possessions— 
such as Belgium has in the Congo or Hol- 
land in the Dutch East Indies—is definitely 
over. The new era, they claim will see the 
emergence of vast continental areas, each 
ruled by a dominant race.’ 


Under this scheme, Europe (except for 
the Soviet Union) would be ruled by 
Germany; the Far East (“Greater 
East Asia’) by Japan; and Africa (an 
“appendage” of Europe) by Germany 
and Italy, with the collaboration of 
Spain and Portugal. Allegedly, the 
Soviet Union would be left alone, and 
the Western Hemisphere would be 
recognized as the special province of 
the United States, provided the re- 
sources of Latin America are made 
readily accessible to a Nazi-con- 
trolled Europe.’ 

6 Vera Micheles Dean, “Europe under Nazi 
Rule,” Foreign Policy Reports, 16, No. 15, O 15, 
1940, p. 179. Foreign Policy Association, Midston 
House, 22 East 38th Street, New York, N.Y. (The 
citation is based upon Chancellor Hitler’s proclama- 
tion to the National Socialist Party of D 30, 
1939. The New York Times, D 31, 1939.) 

7 Ibid.; also Vera Micheles Dean, “Toward A 
New World Order,” Foreign Policy Reporté, 17, 


No. 5, My 15, 1941, p. 57. Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York, N.Y. 
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What this “new world order” would 
mean for the economic and political 
life of the subjuated peoples may read- 
ily be deduced from the measures by 
which the triumphant Nazis are seek- 
ing to consolidate their rule over the 
conquered nations of Europe, and es- 
pecially from the manner in which the 
fascist states now treat their own 
populations. The European continent 
would be disarmed and reorganized in- 
to a hierarchy of vassal peoples whose 
social destiny would be dictated from 
Berlin. The occupied countries would 
be forced to dovetail their economies 
into that of Imperial Germany. Such 
of their industries as have heretofore 
relied upon imported raw materials, 
possibly excepting those which do not 
compete with the Reich, would be cur- 
tailed or closed. Germany would act 
as the industrial center of Europe, 
drawing its food and raw materials 
largely from its continental empire. 
The conquered states, in turn, would 
develop predominantly agricultural 
economies, selling their products to the 
Reich at prices fixed by Nazi author- 
ities, and purchasing their manufac- 
tured products from Germany, rather 
than from abroad, likewise at Nazi 
controlled prices, British and Ameri- 
can financial interests would be ex- 
cluded from Europe. All European re- 
lations with other continents would 
be controlled from Berlin.® 

Thus reduced to a semi-colonial 
status, the populations of the subject 
countries would be even more deeply 
exploited and enslaved than before. 
To this end, there would be employed 
such well-known Nazi “administra- 
Rule’ and “Toward A New Wond Order,” Ina 
cit. It should be noted that the pattern of German 


hegemony over Europe here described is progres- 
sively being fashioned by the Nazi conquerors. 





tive” measures as the secret police, 
concentration camps for “hostile” 
leaders, rigid censorship of the press 
and the mails, restricted use of radio 
and telephone, abolition of secret so- 
cieties, “coordination” of trade unions, 
ruthless suppression of all other pro- 
gressive peoples’ movements, and 
the deliberate promulgation of anti- 
Semitism. Education and all other 
channels of intellectual or cultural ex- 
pression would be sharply curtailed, 
and further distorted by the infusion 
of Nazi propaganda. Fascist terror 
would everywhere reign. 

If this be the “new order” which 
the German “master race” would pro- 
vide for the conquered white peoples 
of Europe, one can well imagine the 
still more severe degradation to which 
the victorious Nazis would subject the 
colonial peoples of Africa. Further, 
the pattern is one which the other Axis 
partners may be expected to carry over 
into their own “spheres of influence.” 
By their expressed ideologies and their 
deeds of the past, the fascist rulers of 
Italy and Japan have given ample 
proof of the ruthlessness with which 
they would administer their imperial- 
ist possessions, 

The “home” populations of the rul- 
ing fascist states, themselves, would 
fare but little better. They are already 
severely exploited and suppressed by 
the monopoly-capitalist oligarchies 
which now exercise military control 
over their governments. The severe 
stresses which the consolidation of 
empire would surely entail would 
make their suffering, not less, but 
even more acute. Further, the mighty 
continental empires envisioned by 
the fascist “new order,” responding 
to their inexorable inner law of ex- 
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pand-or-die, would inevitably come 
into still greater collisions with one an- 
other, thus necessitating continued 
armament-building and militarization 
against the still more widespread and 
devastating wars of the future. This 
is the real perspective for the peoples 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan. They 
would be forced to keep their belts 
tightened and to forego those civil 
liberties of which imperialism and its 
domestic counterpart, fascism, are the 
logical and necessary negations. 

It is enlightening to note that even 
the all-powerful Hitler dare not pre- 
sent to his subject German people the 
stark imperialist character of the Nazi 
war effort. Rather, he must interpret 
it as a fight for existence against the 
predatory “plutodemocracies.” In last 
winter’s address to “my German work- 
ers,” he even went so far as to de- 
pict the war as a struggle of the Ger- 
man workers against the capitalists of 
the world, thus seeking to steal a few 
sparks from the “Promethean fire of 
socialism” to light up the desolate 
world of fascist dictatorship. Further 
stressing the alleged ‘“ideological”— 
rather than the crude imperialist— 
character of the war, together with its 
“promise” of future bliss, Hitler de- 
clared: 

Two worlds are in conflict, two philosophies 


of life... . What we are reconstructing is a 
world of cooperative labor. . . . This fight 


not only is a fight for the present, but espe- 
cially a fight for the future. ... When the 


war is over, the great work of creation is to 
begin in Germany? 


This, of course, is sheer demagogy, 
the sole purpose of which is to be- 





® Address to _German arms workers, D 10, 
1940, (My Italics, to emphacise the “after the 
ideals eso T the ie runs through the 

ises 0: C) rents on both sid 
of the conflict.) - hei 
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guile the by-no-means enthusiastic 
German workers into more whole- 
hearted support of the war. 


Tue Ancito-AmMERICAN “New Wor.ip 
OrDER”’ 


Frequently pressed for concrete 
definitions of “war aims,” the leaders 
of the British and American States 
have been singularly reticent on this 
score. If they reply at all, it is in terms 
of vague generalities. Thus, from 
Chamberlain there came “to over- 
throw Hilterism” and establish “last- 
ing peace”; from Churchill, “to win 
the war”; from Roosevelt, the “four 
essential human freedoms” to be estab- 
lished — somehow! — “everywhere in 
the world”; and most recently, from 
Sir Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Minister, the not very original coup- 
ling of Chamberlain’s “destroy Hitler- 
ism” with Roosevelt’s “four freedoms.” 

Although allied statesmen have thus 
far been vague in defining their plans 
for the “new order,” there is no dearth 
of idealistic plans from unofficial 
spokesmen and apologists of the 
Anglo-American imperialism." 

For example: 


British and American planners differ widely 
regarding the scope of the supranational 
units of the future—whether these should 
be regional, continental or world-wide, and 
whether they should be constituted on the 
model of the American Federation or of the 


117t appears that a more definitive “official” 
blue-print of the proposed Anglo-American ‘new 
order,” conceived for the purpose of motivating 
the democracies and discouraging the ‘“‘totalitarian 
troops,” is now being fabricated in Washington. 
Newsweeks (17, No. 23, Je 9, 1941, p. 9) re- 
ports: “To meet the demand for an outline of 
the world order which the U.S. envisions after 
a British victory, Secretary of State Hull has put 
Leo Pasavolsky, his special assistant in charge 
of the State Department Division of Research, to 
work exclusively on the matter. Pasavolsky will 
assemble facts and figures on which State De- 
partment policymakers can begin blueprinting a 
system which would give the democracies a fight- 
ing goal, and, inversely, dampen the ardor of the 
totalitarian troops.” 
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British Commonwealth of Nations. They 
agree, however, that naticnal entities should 
be regrouped not on the basis of domination 
by this or that race, but on a basis of 
equality and voluntary collaboration—al- 
though some of their plans (for example 
Federal Union) seem to imply Anglo- 
American supremacy, if only as a means 
toward attainment of equality, at a later 
date.” 


For humanitarian purposes (of 

course!), but nevertheless strikingly 
consistent with the far-flung imperial- 
ist and commercial interests of the 
allies, 
British and American planners think in 
terms of intercontinental arrangements, 
which would take into account the depend- 
ence of Britain, the British Dominions and 
the United States on sea communications 
for purposes both of commerce and de- 
fense.* 


The most widely advocated of these 
“intercontinental arrangements” is 
that of “Federal Union.” This “new 
order” was originally conceived as a 
union of the European democracies 
(including the now subject nations of 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway 
and Denmark) with the British Em- 
pire and the United States. Follow- 
ing the German conquests of Northern 
Europe, it was revised to call for the 
immediate union of the United States 
with Britain, Canada, Eire, the Union 
of South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The conquered European de- 
mocracies would join the Union upon 
being freed from German occupation. 
The proposed Federal Union would 
have a constitution based upon that of 
the United States.1* Anglo-American 


12, Vera Micheles Dean, ‘Toward a New World 
at ae cit., p. 58, (My Italics.) 


14 Ibid., p. 61; see also Clarence Street, Union 
Now: A Proposal for a Federal Union of the 
Democracies of the North Atlantic. New York: 





domination of this world federation is 
a basic assumption underlying the 
plan, although—perhaps!—“only as a 
means toward the attainment of equal- 
ity, at a later date.” 

Still more widely advocated, with 

evident support from leaders in the 
American government, are various 
forms of “integration” for the Western 
Hemisphere. 
Some would include Canada, the Panama 
Canal, American bases in British Western 
Hemisphere possessions, and Central Ameri- 
can countries adjoining the Panama Canal; 
others would stretch the “continent” to in- 
clude all Latin America above the “bulge” 
of Brazil, advocating “quarter-sphere de- 
fense”; still others would take in all of the 
Western Hemisphere, including Argentina, 
which lies at a greater distance from the 
American Middle West than Japan or Tur- 
key. In the Western Hemisphere, however, 
it may be geographically defined, the United 
States, according to the “continental” theory, 
should be prepared to build sufficient de- 
fense bases to protect itself against what Mr. 
Lindbergh has described, without naming 
them, as “the strongest powers in Europe 
and Asia.’”” 


This “integration” of the Western 
Hemisphere into the domain of the 
United States, which compares quite 
“favorably” with the developing Nazi 
hegemony over Europe, is frankly 
recognized as an end that will prob- 
ably require other than peaceful 
means of attainment. It must be 
ushered in 


.. . by force if necessary, of countries which 
might be reluctant for economic, religious 





Harpers, 1939: ‘For Mutual Advantage,” The 
Atlantic, N 1940; and Union Now With Britain. 
New York: Harper’s, 1941. 

15 Vera Micheles Dean, “Toward A New World 
Order,” loc. cit.; see also: Jerome Frank, Save 
America First (New York: Harper’s, 1938); and 
Charles A. Lindbergh: Statement on the Lend- 
Lease Bill before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 77th Congress, 
1st Session, on H.R. 1776, A Bill further to pro- 
mote the Defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes. Ja 23, 1941. 
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or cultural reasons to become part and par- 
cel of a “continental” unit ruled by North 
Americans, who would, in their eyes, be as- 
suming the rdle of “master race.” As has 
happened in Europe, Asia and Africa, con- 
tinental “integration” might require, in its 
initial stages at least, a policy of imperialism 
and armed intervention in recalcitrant coun- 
tries... .” 


It is largely in terms of this perspec- 
tive that one must interpret last fall’s 
"50 out-worn destroyer” deal for ‘“de- 
fense bases in the Caribbean; current 
proposals that we “take” Martinique, 
the Azores, Dakar, and other such ad- 
ditional “defense” bases; the recent 
Pan-American Conference at Havana, 
together with the whole new policy of 
“hemisphere defense”; and the tre- 
mendously-heightened interest in “in- 
ter-cultural relations” with Latin 
America on the part of governmental 
agencies and a host of well-subsidized 
private organizations. America’s “new 
order” for the Western Hemisphere 
is in the making. 

The inhabitants of the mother coun- 
tries are not overlooked in this dis- 
cussion of plans for the Anglo-Ameri- 
can “new world order.” Rather, in ob- 
vious attempts to pump belligerent en- 
thusiasm into the still lethargic and 
somewhat skeptical masses of England 
and the United States, eminent apolo- 
gists for what has been termed the 
“Wall Street-Downing Street Axis” 
are making every possible effort to 
interpret this conflict as a struggle be- 
tween “light” and “darkness,” with the 
light, of course, on “our side”; and also 
to hold up the promise of all manner of 
“revolutionary” social reforms—“aft- 
er the war.” 

Illustrative of the “ideological” in- 





*Ibid., pp. 58-59. (My Italics.) 


terpreters of the British-American 
war-effort are a number of erstwhile 
“radical” professors and other writers 
who, even as did their predecessors 
during the 1914-1918 adventure, now 
find it convenient to hold tight to the 
“approved” pro-war band-wagon."’ 
There is, for example, Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Dr, George S. Counts, who 
insists that the present conflict is one 
of the truly rare moral crusades of 
history. 

The first world war was essentially and 
clearly an imperialist war in the nineteenth- 
century sense—a war for markets, colonies, 
and “Spheres of Influence.” . . . The present 
conflict, by contrast, has an ethical quality 
that has rarely distinguished the wars of 
history.” 


There are many such scholars and 
other writers who, in times of peace, 
gave valid expression to a materialistic 
conception of historical change; but 
who now, in the crisis of war, repudi- 
ate their earlier unorthodoxy and prate 
of “ideals” as the dynamic forces 
behind the terrific struggle now rag- 
ing in the world. They serve to fur- 
thur the ideological preparation of 
the people for war, and hence, are an 
essential cog in the pro-war machine. 
The most charitable explanation that 
can be made of this one-time “leftist” 
group of misinterpreters is that they 
have become snared in the deceptive 
trap of “lesser evilism.” But more of 
that later. 

Especially enticing are the post-war 


17For an interesting account of the idealistic 
inanities promulgated by university professors 
during the first World War, which most of them 
shame-facedly recanted during the relative calm 
of the 1920’s, see: Charles Angoff, “The Higher 
Education Goes To War,’’ American Mercury, 
11:177-91, Jl 1927: C. Hartley Grattan, ‘The 
Historians Cut Loose,” American Mercury, 11:414- 
80, Ag 1927; and Howard K, Beale, Are Ameri- 
can Teachers Free? New York: Scribner's, 1936. 

18 George S. Counts, “Labor's Stake in a Vic- 
tory,” The Nation, 152:360-63, Mr (22) 1941. 
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social reforms which apologists for the 
belligerent governments hold up be- 
fore the English and American people. 
Illustrative is the eminent Harold 
Laski, British Labor Party intellec- 
tual, and long-time “critic” of capi- 
talism and imperialism. He admits 
that this war “is, in part, a strug- 
gle for world-dominion between old 
empires and new”; that “it is also a 
declaration of bankruptcy on the part 
of capitalist civilization . . . proof that 
the operation of the profit-motive can 
no longer produce either a just or a 
peaceful society”; that “ a system 
which frustrates the possibilities of 
science, which condemns millions to 
poverty and ignorance by methods 
which are too often an outrage on 
human decency, cannot expect to se- 
cure for that authority the allegiance 
of millions who have no interest in 
its continuance”; and further, that a 
“military victory [for the allies] will 
solve none of the problems before 
us.” What, then, does Mr. Laski 
propose? It is not the immediate ces- 
sation of the current mass murder, for 
“the destruction of Mussolini and Hit- 
ler is essential to the salvation of Eu- 
rope.””° It is not a fundamental change 
in the “system” which he says breeds 
wide-spread human misery and recur- 
rent war. Rather, it is but a naive and 
pitiable plea to the rulers of the system 
to give the masses some token as evi- 
dence that they really are fighting 
for ideals. 

If we claim to be fighting for democracy and 
freedom, what better way is there of proving 
that claim than to broaden and deepen in 
the midst of war the democracy and free- 
dom that we have?™ 


1Harold J. Laski, ‘Revolution by Consent,” 
The Nation, 152:349-52, Mr (22) 1941, 

2 [bid 

21 [bid, 
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Quite true; or rather, if we were fight- 
ing for democracy, then we would 
prove it by extending democracy “in 
the midst of war.” So it was with the 
Spanish Republic.” So it is with the 
Chinese Republic. Real struggles for 
democracy and freedom are paralleled 
by the extension of freedom and de- 
mocracy. Yet, apparently oblivious to 
the fact that quite the reverse is true 
of current British (and also American) 
policy, Mr. Laski proceeds to suggest: 


Our task, if we can, is to find a common 
ground between parties which will enable us 
to effect necessary social change in terms of 
consent.” 


Laski recognizes that to ask the im- 
perialist rulers of Britain to initiate 
“by consent,” a new social well-being 
for the English masses “is to ask for 
the display of a magnanimity which is 
one of the rarest qualities in history.” 
Previously, he had written: 


It is, moreover, true that no ruling class in 
history has so far surrendered its privileges, 
or utilized its authority for the common 
good without a struggle .. . and there isa 
real basis for the assumption that the hold- 
ers of power in a capitalist state are no 
exception to this rule.” 

To ask from the capitalist a peaceful ab- 
dication is like asking a pagan emperor to 
admit the intellectual compulsion of Chris- 
tianity.” 


Despite these earlier insights, Mr. 
Laski “asks” for this “revolution by 


22In the midst of the Spanish Civil War, classes 
to wipe out illiteracy were carried by the Loyalists 
right up to their front-line trenches. By contrast, 
“non-defense”’ expenditures in the United States 
are being cut severely even before we enter for- 
mally into the war. Illustrative is the recent state- 
ment by Vice-President Wallace that programs 
of public housing must wait until “after the war. 
One fears that the tuberculosis germs will not wait, 
and that the certain effect of this policy 18 to 
spread misery and poverty more widely among the 
masses of people. : : 

23 Harold J. Laski, op. cit. 

% Ibid 


wd, 
25 Harold J. Laski, Democracy in Crisis. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1933. 
Harold J. Laski, The State in Theory and 
Practice, New York: ‘Viking Press, 1935. 
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consent,” nevertheless, and holds out 
to his oppressed countrymen the hope 
that it will really be granted. In turn, 
they are supposed to rally in support 
of this conflict of rival imperialisms. 
The masses of the English people may 
not realize that such hopes are chi- 
merical; one suspects that Mr. Laski 
does, 

Other apologists for the war, ad- 
mitting its basic imperialist motif, al- 
lege that Anglo-American imperialism 
is “different,” or promise the coming 
of a still “nicer” imperialism in the 
future. Thus, Albert Viton finds that 
there are “fundamental differences 
which makes some [imperialisms] less 
of a social evil than others,’”’ the im- 
plication being that the British-Ameri- 
can imperialist enterprise is worthy of 
broad support. Similarly, the Foreign 
Policy Association insists: 


The task is not to condemn all imperialism, 
but to make it possible, by practical meas- 
ures, for backward countries to develop as 
rapidly as possible, so that they can achieve 
economic stability and political autonomy.” 


This is said to require, presumably in 
addition to the “armed intervention” 
(otherwise designated as “practical 
measures”) mentioned earlier, a ‘“co- 
operative” program which would 


. include efforts to raise the standard 
of living of backward peoples by aiding in 
improving their nutrition, health, housing, 
cultural opportunities and educational fa- 
cilities, 

Such a cooperative program, if effective, 
might insure the eventual “withering away” 
of imperialism. . , 


The Association does not point out 





* Albert Viton, “Imperialism, Old and New,” 
The Nation, 152:345-48, Mr (22) 1941. , 
Vera Micheles Dean, ‘Toward A New World 
Order,” loc. cit., p. 67. 
* Ibid., p. 68, 


that, whereas every imperialism in his- 
tory has sought “to mask its cruelly 
selfish motives under high-sounding 
titles,’’*° none has instituted and car- 
ried through a progressive social pro- 
gram for its subject peoples. Certain- 
ly none has brought “political autono- 
my” to the “backward countries,” nor 
shown the slightest tendency, under 
its own impulse, to “wither away.” 
The rank-and-file English and Am- 
erican people, harboring no desire to 
subject and exploit other peoples, like 
to think of their governments as re- 
sponding to the same humanitarian 
impulses by which they themselves are 
motivated. Recognizing this fact, these 
governments do the bidding of the 
financial monopolies by which they 
are controlled,** and give to the peo- 
ple the “words” which will soothe 
their idealistic yearnings. So it is with 
the unofficial apologists of such gov- 
ernments. Their réle in the present 
crisis is to distort into something 
“nice” and “ethical” the sordid im- 
perialist struggle now raging abroad, 
and further to divert attention from 
the true nature of this conflict by 
painting roseate pictures of a coming 


%® Ralph J. Bunche, 4 World View_of Race, 
Washington: The Associates in Negro Folk Edu- 
cation, 1936, p. 38. . 

%11f any American still doubts the effective- 
ness of such monopoly controls over his own gov- 
ernment, let him study the reports of the recent 
so-called Senate Monopoly Investigation: (Inves- 
tigation of Concentration of Economic Power. 
Final Report and Recommendations of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, United 
States Senate, 77th Congress, 1st Session, Docu- 
ment No. 35, Mr 31, 1941; together with several 
dozen supplementary and special reports.) He 
will find there such thoroughly documented con- 
clusions as the following: “Democracy in America 
is on the defensive. In the preceding pages it has 
been shown that pressure groups as now operat- 
ing usually fail to promote the general welfare.” 
“The American people are confronted with the 
problem of who shal! control the government, by 
what means, and to what ends.” “From the be- 
ginning, business has been intent upon wielding 
economic power and, where necessary, political 
control for its own purposes.” Finally, with ref- 
erence to the private corporation: “It is warping 
the basic concepts of our Government... b 8s 
corporations have grown greater than the states 
which created them,”’ 
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“new world order” of abiding peace 
and social well-being. 

A few distinguished authorities de- 
fine the British-American war effort 
for what it really is, and draw from 
such definitions, with the utmost real- 
ism, such deductions as may apply to 
their frequently conflicting value 
premises. It is well to quote at least 
one such authority, that leader of 
American finance and industry, able 
spokesman of American Big Business, 
the candid Dr. Virgil Jordan. He gives 
expression to the alluring perspectives 
of an emerging imperialist America. 
Whatever the outcome of the war, America 
has embarked upon a career of imperialism, 
both in world affairs and in every other 
aspect of her life... . Even though, by our 
aid, England should emerge from this strug- 
gle without defeat, she will be so im- 
poverished economically and crippled in 
prestige that it is improbable she will be 
able to resume or maintain the dominant 
position in world affairs which she has oc- 
cupied so long. At best, England will be- 
come a junior partner in a new Anglo- 
American imperialism, in which the eco- 
nomic resources and the military and naval 
strength of the United States will be the 
center of gravity. Southward in our hemis- 
phere and westward in the Pacific the path 
of empire takes its way, and in modern 
terms of economic power as well as political 
prestige, the sceptre passes to the United 
States” 


This is “right out of the horse’s 
mouth.” It affords a much more valid 
interpretation of this war than all the 
idealistic nonsense which the bellig- 
erent governments and their apologists 
put forth. 

This is a war for imperialist ends. 
The fundamental answer to “war 
aims” and “new world order” queries 
is quite as simple as that. The Axis 


32 Address before the Convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, op. cit. (My Italics.) 


powers seek to force a re-division of 
the world’s colonies and other markets 
at the expense of the British Empire 
and her American ally, with Germany 
emerging as the dominant world power, 
The British government, which, in 
addition to the home country, has con- 
quered or otherwise annexed nearly 
22 million square miles of territory, 
and which holds sovereignty over more 
than 500,000,000 people, is determined 
to defend, and if possible to extend, its 
vast and lucrative imperialist hold- 
ings, and also to conserve the position 
of world supremacy which it has so 
long enjoyed. The government of the 
United States, whose post-war eco- 
nomy has outstripped that of Britain 
and is now driven, by the inner con- 
tradictions of its own monopolistic de- 
velopment, to find new markets in 
which to expand; which fully appreci- 
ates the threat of an emergent Japan 
and a victorious Germany to Ameri- 
can financial interests in the Far East, 
in Europe, and in South America; 
which sees the present conflict as an 
opportunity to “consolidate” the in- 
fluence of American capital over the 
markets of South America (at the ex- 
pense, incidentally, of both the Ger- 
man and the British commercial 
rivals); and which senses in the de- 
veloping disintegration of several old- 
line empires a chance to fall heir to 
some attractive colonial plums which 
may soon be in need of “protection” 
—the government of this newer Ameri- 
ca has again placed our nation “be- 
side” Britain, again to prosecute an 
imperialist war under the guise of a 
great “moral” crusade. Should the 
Anglo-American bloe win, the “allies” 
would then have some interesting is- 
sues to settle between themselves. 
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Riva IMPERIALISMS—No REAL 
“ ALTERNATIVES” 


There are those who contend: Sup- 

pose this is a war of rival imperialisms. 
The best we can do is to support the 
less obnoxious. Thus: 
We can scarcely think on the basis of what 
is bad; we are virtually compelled to make 
our choice in terms of what is less bad as 
against something much worse.” 


Thus again: 


That a Nazi world would be black indeed 
while a Nazi-free world may be less black, 
may be gray, and then again may be white, 
is to be sure a very imperfect prophecy, and 
one which at first blush would scarcely seem 
worth so much emphasis. . . . [The] crucial 
point and saving grace [of a Nazi-free 
world], it seems to us, is that it does posit 
a world that may be white. ... Surely a 
drowning civilization should grasp at what- 
ever comes to hand without first arguing 
as to whether it is a lifeboat or merely 
a raft.™ 


Let us examine closely this alluring, 
and convenient, doctrine of the “lesser 
evil.” Our so-called “lesser evil” may 
turn out to be not so “lesser” after all. 

Is it true, as The Nation’s metaphor 
assumes, that the Anglo-American im- 
perialist “raft” really might save the 
world from drowning, and that a much 
more secure “lifeboat” is not at hand? 
If our choice really is between certain 
death and a chance for survivial, then, 
surely, must we grasp at the “raft.” 
But if there is a sure way to survive, 
then must we struggle to reach the 
“lifeboat.” 

The “lesser evil” argument posits 


* Ralph J. Bunche, “The Negro’s Stake in the 
World Crisis,” Proceedings, The Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes, held at the State 
Teachers College, Montgomery, Alabama, D 5-6, 
1940, pp. 45-59, 

_ 4“A Survey of Two Worlds: Foreword.” The 
Nation, 152:333-34, Mr (22) 1941. 


two existing states of affairs; one bad, 
the other worse. Then, assuming a 
static relationship between the two 
evils, iti concludes that it is better to 
choose the “lesser.” As applied to the 
tremendously dynamic forces of mod- 
ern imperialism, this analysis is far 
from apt. There are, to be sure, exist- 
ing differences in the techniques by 
which rival imperialisms prosecute 
their exploitation of the people, but 
such differences cannot be metamor- 
phosed verbally into differences in 
principle. Further, they must not be 
viewed as “fixed” differences. In the 
dialectics of social change, imperialist 
differences in degree, or in technique, 
may readily be completely resolved, 
and that is precisely what is happen- 
ing in case of the rival imperialisms 
which prosecute this war. The logical 
issue of the developing situation we 
now face is not a “greater” and a 
“lesser” evil, one of which may save 
us; but rather, a situation of “two 
evils,” both of which promise sure 
death. Moreover, there is a way to life. 

That a world dominated by im- 
perialist Nazi Germany would entail 
wide-spread and abiding misery for 
most of mankind is patent. The point 
need not be argued. There are many 
reasons for believing that a world 
dominated by triumphant Anglo- 
American imperialism would not be 
“better.” Among them, the following 
are most important.* 

% This analysis must necessarily be made in 
summary fashion; for the whole post-war record 
of British-French-American diplomatic intrigue is 
involved. For fuller discussion of that record, see: 
(1) Frederick L. Schuman, Europe on the Eve. 
New York: Knopf, 1939; (2) George E. R. 
Gedye, Betrayal in Central Europe. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1939; (3) Theodore C. 
Smith, The United States as a Factor in World 
History. New York: Holt, 1941 (Chapter III); 
(4) Neville Henderson, Failure of a Mission. 
London: Hodder and Stroughton, 1940; (5) 


Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Af- 
fairs. Vol. 2, The International Repercussions 
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First, as regards the basic source of 
the world’s difficulties, there is a 
fundamental kinship between German 
and Anglo-American imperialism. In 
essence, they are “birds of a feather,” 
really two interacting evils. A look at 
their recent foreign policies is illumi- 
nating in this regard. 

When World War I ended, the gov- 
ernments of Britain, France, and the 
United States, together with the small- 
er countries under their leadership, 
had ample power and resources to 
guarantee against another effective 
challenge to world peace by a resur- 
gent German imperialism. They 
claimed to be devoted friends of peace, 
and, dominated the League of Nations 
dedicated to the preservation of peace. 
How, then, could the defeated and 
prostrate German imperialism emerge 
triumphant in such a short time? It 
happened with the deliberate con- 
nivance of the now embattled British, 
French, and American governments. 
Two basic motives gave rise to this 
policy: (1) the haunting fear that an 
oppressed, disillusioned and increas- 
ingly restless German people might 
utilize such freedoms as the Weimar 
Republic afforded to precipitate a 
socialist revolution in central Europe; 
and (2) a violent hatred and fear of 
the Soviet Union, which was demon- 
trating over one-sixth of the earth’s 





of the War in Spain (1936-37), Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1938 
(Esp. II and III); (6) Edgar Snow, Battle for 
Asia. New York: Random House, 1941 (Esp. 
Part 10); (7) Harry F. Ward, Democracy and 
Social Change. Op. cit. (Chap. XVI, “The 
Shadow of War’’); (8) Theodore Dreiser, America 
Is Worth Saving. New York: Modern Age Books, 
1941 (Esp. Chap. 7, ‘How Democratic Is Eng- 
land?’’; Chap. 8, “Has England Democratized 
the Peoples of Its Empire?’; Chap. 10, “Has 
England Done More for Its People Than Fascism 
or Socialism?’; Chap. 14, “Have English and 
American Finance Co-operated with Hitler to De- 
story Democracy!’’); (9) John Gunther, Inside 
Asia, London: Harper and Brothers, 1939; and 
(10) Elizabeth Wiskemann, Prologue to War. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 


surface what tremendous material and 
cultural strides are possible if a great 
nation’s economy is turned to the serv- 
ices of its people. Hitler promised to 
do both things. Under the guise of 
fighting “communism,” he was to mili- 
tarize Germany and thus forestall a 
revolution; and then he was to blast 
the Soviet Union and seize the coveted 
Ukraine. To these ends, he received, 
not only the aid of the profit-seeking 
monopolists in his own country, but 
also the financial and diplomatic sup- 
port of the very imperialist nations 
upon which he has now turned. Only 
in terms of this frame of reference can 
one make “sense” out of the seemingly 
inept and stupid foreign policies by 
which Britain and France, with im- 
portant American collaboration, have 
enabled Nazi Germany, together with 
Italy and Japan, so effectively now to 
challenge the armed might of the 
rest of the world. 

The sequence of events by which the 
“democratic” capitalist states helped 
to prepare this war is a long one. 
When Japan attacked Manchuria in 
1931, Britain thwarted all efforts of 
the United States to invoke the Nine- 
Power Pact to restrain her. (Perhaps 
British imperialism was not averse to 
this threat to American imperialist in- 
terests in the Far East.) Hitler was al- 
lowed to re-fortify the Rhineland with 
little more than feeble, short-lived 
protests from Britain and France. 
(This sudden relaxation of their policy 
toward Nazi Germany was in marked 
contrast with the stiff and truculent at- 
titude they had maintained toward the 
former German Republic.) The lead- 
ers of these two nations deliberately 
connived “to sell Ethiopia down the 
river” to Italy. When Hitler and Mus- 
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solini launched the fascist rebellion 
of the Spanish Army, their efforts to 
strangle the Spanish Republic were 
aided decisively by the French-British 
deceitful policy of “non-intervention,” 
together with the hurriedly enacted 
American embargo against the sale of 
arms to the legitimate Spanish govern- 
ment. (Immediately thereafter, how- 
ever, all three nations hastened to 
“recognize” and offer financial aid to 
the Franco dictatorship.) Hitler made 
Austria a German province without 
even verbal opposition from the capi- 
talistic democracies. When Japan 
launched her second bloody and de- 
structive invasion of China, the de- 
mocracies did no more than mumble 
a few words of formal protest. (The 
United States continued, and still con- 
tinues, to furnish Japan with the larg- 
est part of the raw materials and in- 
dustrial products required to prosecute 
modern war.) “Finally, in September 
1938, Chamberlain and Daladier flew 
to Munich, in order to lay at Hitler’s 
feet the bound and helpless body of 
Czechoslovakia.” In this, they re- 
ceived the public approval (and per- 
haps the secret collaboration) of 
Roosevelt. 

By the Munich Pact, however, the British 
and French ruling classes had built up Hit- 
ler’s regime in Germany so far, had sur- 
rendered so many strategic points, had so 
thoroughly destroyed their own moral stand- 
ing by open complicity with Hitler’s crimes, 
that it was already an open question as to 
which side was the strongest and, therefore, 
according to the rules of imperialism, en- 
titled to rule the world. The Frankenstein 
built up over several years had escaped from 
the control of its makers.” 


During all this period, the Soviet 





Earl Browder, The Way Out. New York: 
International Publishers, 1941, p. 19. 


Union, within the League of Nations 
and without, had consistently advo- 
cated and offered to participate in an 
international anti-fascist front which 
could have stopped Hitler and his 
present allies at any point prior to— 
or possibly even after—Munich. But 
for Britain, France and America to 
join in a “collective security” agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union would 
have given too great prestige to a state 
whose economic system was anathema 
to the capitalist rulers of these nations. 
They chose, rather, continually to re- 
buff and to slander the consistent peace 
efforts of the Soviet Union. And why 
should they not? Hitler would soon 
turn to the destruction of socialism, 
and for that, all other sacrifices were 
warranted. As expressed by the Gen- 
eva correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian in 1935: 

It is the almost universal opinion on the 
Continent that the aims of British policy are 
to strengthen Germany so as to counter- 
balance French and Russian influence, to 
avert German Naval competition and Ger- 
man colonial ambitions by giving Hitler a 
free hand in Eastern Europe, and to en- 
courage German and Japanese aggressive de- 
signs against Soviet Russia. That is also the 
opinion of nearly all the Americans to 
whom I have spoken on the subject.” 


For good and sufficient reasons, Hit- 
ler decided to drop his projected cru- 
sade against “Bolshevism,” and to turn 
his legions to the West. But this he 
dare not do so long as there was pos- 
sibility of a Soviet attack upon his 
rear. Thus, he proposed an non-aggres- 
sion pact such as the socialist state had 
offered to negotiate with all of its 
neighbors. Having tried in vain to 
build “collective security,” and by now 
convinced of the duplicity with which 


37 Quoted by Theodore Dreiser, op. cit., p. 121. 
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the British and French were working 
for its own destruction, the Soviet Un- 
jon accepted Germany’s offer of a pact 
of non-aggression, pledging the two 
nations not to attack each other. Sig- 
nificantly, even after the signing of the 
pact, Soviet leaders proclaimed their 
readiness still to join the capitalist de- 
mocracies in a pact of “collective se- 
curity” against fascist aggression.** 

The way having thus been cleared 
by British-French sabotage of Soviet 
“collective security” efforts, Hitler’s 
tanks and planes now roared across the 
borders of Poland in September 1939. 
What was to have been a “splendid” 
war of annihiliation between the So- 
viet Union and Germany had turned 
into the “wrong” war. This was the 
Failure of a Mission so strikingly laid 
bare in the self-revealing book of Sir 
Neville Henderson, British Ambassa- 
dor to Ber!’ . from 1937 up to Septem- 
ber 1939.°° 

One must not err in interpreting as 
“mistakes” the successive moves by 
which the now beleagured allies un- 
dermined their own defenses and 
strengthened the powerful fascist bloc 
which has come to threaten their de- 
struction. Rather, especially on the 
part of Britain and France, it was a 
deliberate, calculated policy. The im- 
perialist rulers of these states cooper- 
ated with the monopolists of Germany 
to erect a fascist regime which would 
crush the threatening German revolu- 
tion and destroy the Soviet Union. 
Thus, in order to achieve their com- 
mon class interests, the imperialists of 

*For an illuminating record and interpreta- 
tion of Soviet (and anti-Soviet) foreign policy 
maak wy: London's, Vong: teorerick Ince ahem 
bury, see: Hewlett Johnson, The Soviet Power, 
New York: Modern Age Books, 1940 (‘Epilogue,” 


pp. 325-46). 
% Op, cit, 


both camps deliberately sacrificed the 


interests of the nations they ruled.” 
For this, they built up Hitler and gave 
him a free hand in Central Europe. 
For this, they made dangerous conces- 
sions to Hitler’s Axis partners, Japan 
and Italy. For this, they were ready to 
“sacrifice” Austria, the Spanish Re- 
public, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, and 
China. For this, they were willing to 


provoke war—provided only that it be 
the “right” war. These gentlemen were 


not interested in furthering human 
welfare. They are not now. Nor will 
they be when the present conflict is 
ended. Imperialism and the leaders it 
places in charge of governments are the 
deadliest enemies of democracy and 
peace.** 


“So it was later with the collapse of France. 
It is now fairly well established that France fell, 
not primarily because of the might of Nazi arms, 
but largely because her own imperialist rulers 
considered Hitler less a threat to their fortunes 
than the increasingly restless and disillusioned 
French people. 

41 It would appear that the Roosevelt Govern- 
ment, even as did Britain and France, is now 
pursuing certain foreign policies conceived more 
in the light of imperialist class interests than of 
the national interests of the American people. 
Brief note should be made of such seemingly 
contradictory policies on several fronts. (1) 
Though professing friendship for China, our Gov- 
ernment continues to supply Japan with the es- 
sentials of war, and to seek to drive a wedge 
between China and U.S.S.R., which nation ad- 
mittedly has given more aid to the struggling 
Chinese Republic than any other. Thus, we build 
up our potential adversary, Japan, and retard 
the struggle for Chinese independence, (2) Our 
government has tended to obstruct the efforts of 
private ncies to transport to willing countries 
in Latin-America hundreds of thousands of Span- 
ish refugees now incarcerated in the concentra- 
tion camps of France. Thus we consi to death, 
possibly at the hands of Franco or Hitler, some 
of the most ardent anti-fascists in the world. 
They might help protect democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere. (3) In Brazil (where there were U.S. 
investments amounting to $476,000,000 in 1929), 
our government has helped the fascist Vargas 
regime to establish and maintain its power against 
the masses. Now, there seems to be some evidence 
that the Brazilian fascist regime might side with 
fascist Germany in the present conflict. (4) In 
Chile (where there were U.S. investments amount- 
ing to $896,000,000 in 1929), the weight of 
American diplomacy is thrown against the anti- 
fascist “Popular Front” government which is ex- 
tending democracy to the Chilean people. Thus, 
it furthers the same end which German diplomacy 
seeks, replacement of Chile’s ‘Popular Front’ 
with a reactionary government. One fears that 
these policies may one day boomerang upon the 
United States in much the same manner as di 
those of Britain and France in Central Europe. 
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Second, that the foreign policy of 
the British Government is guided by 
imperialist aims quite comparable to 
those of German imperialism is fur- 
ther evident in the ruthless exploita- 
tion and suppression of Britain’s 
far-flung subject peoples. One must 
not think of Britain solely in terms of 
England, which represents less than 
one per cent of the Empire’s territory, 
and less than ten per cent of its popu- 
lation. “Britain” includes also the 
380,000,000 people of India, together 
with some 86,500,000 more in Africa, 
other colonies, the dominions and the 
“protectorates.’ By any criterion 
which values human welfare above 
private profit, these teeming millions 
of men—they, too, have a right to live. 
How have they fared under the im- 
perialist British Government? What 
would be their place in an Anglo- 
American “new order’’? 

Look first at India, whose peoples 
contribute mightily to the fortunes of 
Britain imperialists. Between 1931 
and 1935, India’s exports, in mer- 
chandise and treasure, exceeded im- 
ports by the average of £59,000,000 
per year, striking evidence that Eng- 
lish capitalists are taking out of India 
vastly more than they are putting in. 
There is little wonder that the present 
Prime Minister of Britain said of 
India, in 1930: 

We have no intention of casting away that 
most truly bright and precious jewel in the 
crown of the King.” 


The function of the Indian people 
under British imperialism is to “toil 
in the fields and mills and mines to 
produce the raw materials for English 
industries—hides, dyes, jute, oil and 





105.enoted by Theodore Dreiser, op. cit., pp. 


cotton.”*? And with what return? The 
average Indian income is said to be 
just enough to provide two meals a 
day of the coarsest and least nutri- 
tious food, leaving nothing for other 
necessities of life. The resultant toll in 
ill-health and premature death is tre- 
mendous. As compared with 57 infant 
deaths per thousand births in Eng- 
land, the 1933-34 rate among millions 
of impoverished Indians was 524 per 
thousand. Life expectancy in India 
decreased from 30 years half a cen- 
tury ago, to 25 years in 1921, to 23 
years in 1931, Disease is rampant. 
“Thirteen million Indians are esti- 
mated to be suffering from venereal 
disease, six million from partial or 
complete blindness due to the lack of 
food, two million from rickets.’ 

In addition to violence and ruthless 
oppression, which the British have 
never hesitated to use if need be, there 
have been at least three major “tech- 
niques” by which the English have 
maintained their domination and ex- 
ploitation of some 380,000,000 Indian 
people. The first has been to create a 
“ruling” class of Indians with vested 
interests in the imperialist system. 
Thus, in return for fabulous riches, 
hundreds of native princes are given 
complete and arbitrary rights over 
their subjects. Acting always, of 
course, on the “advice” of British 
agents, they serve to hold the people 
in check. A second method has been 
to deflect or suppress the growing mass 
movement for independence, now ex- 
pressed by the Indian National Con- 
gress of more than five million mem- 
bers. Promises of “dominion status” 
made during the last war were cyni- 


43 Tbid,, p, 100, 
44 Tbid., p. 107. 
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cally broken once the war was over. 
Subsequently, by “diplomacy,” when 
possible, and by bombs, machine-guns 
and the jailing of thousands of na- 
tionalist leaders, when necessary, the 
persistent struggles of the Indian peo- 
ples for independence have been effec- 
tively thwarted. A third technique of 
domination has been the age-old 
method of Divide et impera. There 
is much evidence that those so-called 
“unfortunate conflicts” between Hindu 
and Moslem, to which the British like 
to point as justification for their con- 
tinued rule, have been deliberately 
nurtured to the end of curbing the 
trend toward unity of the Indian peo- 
ple. One can well appreciate Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s characterization 
of British imperialism in India as “a 
system of oppression, corruption, 
breach of faith, peculation and treach- 
ery.” 

This story of British imperialist ex- 
ploitation and oppression could be 
extended to cover her other colonies, 
such as the British West Indies, or the 
nominally “independent” Egypt. Par- 
ticularly violent and ruthless has been 
the British exploitation of her African 
colonies. 

This is done by forcing the Africans off 
their land and making peons of them in the 
Englishmen’s mines, so that they rarely ever 
see their families. Fifty-five per cent of the 
natives in the Southern Rhodesia mines go 
down as casualties from disease caused by 
lack of food. Almost every African has hook- 
worm and two-thirds have malaria. The in- 
fant mortality varies from 300 per thousand 
in Nigeria to 400 in Kenya. The average 
yearly wage of an African on the tobacco 
plantations is thirty-three shillings, the aver- 
age for English “overseers” £1,000. There are 
penal codes covering personal freedom of 


movement, freedom of speech, importation 
of literature and even of phonograph records. 


The white colonial governments have un- 
fettered power to intern or deport natives 
without trial, to break up any political or 
industrial organization and confiscate their 
funds, to prohibit or summarily disperse any 
gathering. It is a crime to state that employ- 
ers pay low wages. Taxes are very light for 
the whites but the natives must pay up to 
a third of their “incomes” in direct taxes 
alone.* 


Even in the “dominions”’—Cyprus, 
Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada—there is a record of British 
duplicity and exploitation which has 
brought continuing hardship to mil- 
lions of subject peoples, but tremen- 
dous profits to the gentlemen who rule 
the Empire. 

The world has become so accus- 
tomed to this “chronic” reign of Brit- 
ish capital over a large portion of the 
people of the earth that there is a 
tendency merely to accept it as a 
matter of course. On the other hand, 
the horrors of the now “aggressive” 
German imperialism are forced dra- 
matically upon the consciousness of 
men. Thus it is that the one appears 
to be a “lesser evil.” It was hardly so 
to the Boers with whose blood 
the Chamberlain-Rhodes partnership 
drenched the African continent. It is 
hardly so to Nehru and thousands of 
other political prisoners of the Indian 
nationalist movement, It is hardly so 
to millions of Indian and African 
peons and slaves to whom British im- 
perialism literally means death. The 
two imperialisms are twin evils. Both 
mean untold misery and death to mil- 
lions of men. Such differences as there 
may be are insignificant, indeed, when 


* Jbid., p. 109. In this connection, see also: 
Max Yergan, Gold and Poverty in South Africa: 
A Study of Economic Organization and Living 
Standards. The Hague: International Industrial 
Relations Institute (with the codperation of_the 
International Committee on African Affairs, New 
York), 1938. 
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measured against their more funda- 
mental similarities. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted 
that such imperialistic developments 
as these are by no means alien to the 
“foreign” rule of American capital.*¢ 
In the direct and crude exploitation 
of the masses of American “colonial” 
peoples (for example, some 1,600,000 
in Puerto Rico, or some 13,000,000 in 
the Philippines, or some 2,600,000 in 
Haiti), one finds ample evidence that 
the rule of American imperialism is 
qualitatively quite like that of the 
British. Further, the “indirect” con- 
trol which American capital exerts 
over the governments of many other 
Latin-American countries is funda- 
mentally imperialistic in purpose and 
nature. Still further, American im- 
perialist developments have proceeded 
at an accelerated pace during the past 
two decades, and appear, just now, to 
be on the point of tremendous and 
rapid expansion. 

Third, existing differences between 
German and Anglo-American imperi- 
alism are not fundamental and abid- 
ing, but superficial and impermanent; 
and in times of crisis they tend to 
disappear all together. Attention has 
already been called to the fact that, as 


** Among far-flung American imperialist develop- 
ments, the following warrant special note. (1) In 
the whole of Latin-America, U. S. investments in- 
creased from $1,242,000,000 in 1913, to 

5,587,000,000 in 1929, thus threatening to exceed 

British investments which, during this same period, 
increased only from $4,984,000 to $5,891,000,000. 
(See: M. Winkler, Investments of U. S. Capital in 
Latin America, 1929, pp. 284-85.) (2) There are 
American “outlying possessions” (Alaska, Samoa, 
Guam, Hawaii, Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
Philippine Islands and Virgin Islands) which en- 
compass over 711,000 square miles of territory 
and approximately 15,000,000 people. (3) There 
are Caribbean and Central American countries 
clearly within the U.S. “sphere of influence” (Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala) 
which encompass about 280,000 square miles of 
territory and more than 14,000,000 people. (4) 
America exercises an informal “protectorate” over 
the 43,000 square miles of territory and 2,500,000 
people of Liberia, and has extensive investments in 
the Far East, 
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the struggles of the oppressed colonial 
peoples become more militant, and 
threaten seriously to challenge British 
rule, then the normally greater 
“finesse” of British imperialism gives 
way to that crude brutality which so 
strikingly characterizes Nazi rule. 
Quite the same transformation has 
been seen to take place in the “colo- 
nial” rule of American capital.‘7 Upon 
the effectiveness with which “nicer” 
methods suffice to hold the masses in 
check does the appearance of cruder 
techniques depend. 

It is important to note that the 
above generalization is valid, not only 
in the imperialist administration of 
colonial possessions, but also in the 
rule of the Anglo-American govern- 
ments over their “home” populations. 
England has never been “democratic” 
for the masses of her people—in a 
political, economic or social sense. 
Class distinctions are so rooted in the 
fabric of British culture that the run- 
of-the-mine Englishman appears to 
have lost all consciousness of democ- 
racy in the sense of the people’s right 
and ability to control their own insti- 
tutions. Now, under the stress of war, 
traditional oppressions of the common 
people are becoming more and more 
acute. The widening gap between 
wages and living costs, soaring indus- 
trial profits, proportionately heavier 
and heavier taxes on the consuming 
public, disgraceful neglect of the poor 
in the provision of air-raid shelters, 
suppression of the London Daily 
Worker with the obvious intent of re- 
tarding its mounting influence as 


47 Recall, for example, the American marines in 
Haiti, or in Nicaragua. Further, the suppression 
and exploitation to which Negro Americans are 
characteristically subjected in the plantation areas 
of the Deep South —— what is essentially 
@ semi-colonial form o: 


oppression, 
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spokesman for the needs of the Eng- 
lish workers—these are but “straws in 
the wind’’; but they symbolize a trend 
the ultimate logic of which is a fascist 
England. 

Even more marked than in Eng- 
land, however, is the trend toward 
fascism in the United States. Upon the 
background of a decade of mass un- 
employment and industrial stagnation, 
together with an abortive “New Deal” 
effort to “save capitalism,” there now 
unfolds a pattern of governmental op- 
pression of the people that has no 
parallel in American history. Our five 
million aliens have been fingerprinted 
and relegated to the very margins of 
civic and occupational life. Concentra- 
tion camp proposals are receiving seri- 
ous consideration in Congress. Mil- 
lions of men have been conscripted for 
military service in time of peace. Cer- 
tain minority political parties, notably 
the Communists, have been ruled off 
the ballot in many states and signers 
of their nominating petitions are being 
prosecuted in the courts. Old laws and 
long-neglected charges are being 
resurrected to persecute and incarcer- 
ate the politically unorthodox. Ad- 
herents to such unorthodoxy are 
barred from W.P.A. or defense em- 
ployment. Anti-Semitism flourishes as 
never before. Negroes are denied em- 
ployment on federal “defense” proj- 
ects, and are officially discriminated 
against in the Army and Navy. 
Lynching increases, as the Federal 
anti-lynch and anti-poll-tax bills are 
shelved. Long unused anti-trust laws 
are brought out to persecute labor un- 
ions. 

The Chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation announces to Congress 
that he has a secret file of “black-list” 


citizens to be “picked up,” fired, 
thrown into prison or otherwise 
persecuted when America enters fully 
into the war. The Dies Committee, 
this time with the blessings of the 
President, runs rampant in a campaign 
which purports to be directed against 
“Communism, Fascism and Naziism,” 
but which reveals itself to be, in real- 
ity, little more than a “Red Scare,” 
muckraking expedition of slander 
and vilification against militant trade 
union leaders, anti-war groups, and all 
others who effectively struggle for the 
defense and extension of democratic 
rights. The schools are being regi- 
mented into agencies of pro-war 
propaganda, and academic freedom 
is being suppressed. The administra- 
tion insists upon “voluntary” censor- 
ship of the press. A_ full-fledged 
federal propaganda ministry is being 
created. There are ominous reports of 
the War Department’s “M Day” plans 
for the complete regimentation of all 
economic resources—both human and 
material—under an industrial-military 
dictatorship. With living costs and 
corporation profits soaring, workers’ 
efforts to force wage increases through 
the use of their only effective bargain- 
ing sanction—the strike—are being 
severely denounced in Congress, from 
the White House, and in the corpo- 
rate-controlled press and _ radio. 
Severely repressive anti-labor legisla- 
tion seems to be on the point of enact- 
ment by Congress. And, now, the same 
Government which allowed itself to 
be hi-jacked into last fall’s “plant 
amortization” agreement by profit- 
seeking industrialists who threatened 
to “strike” against the program of 
national defense—that Government 
has resorted to the use of troops and 
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the threat of conscription to break a 
strike of the workers. 

These developments are more than 
“straws in the wind.” They are basic 
planks in a developing social structure 
which, in other lands, we designate as 
“fascism.” The oppressive pattern un- 
folds in direct proportion to the effec- 
tiveness and militancy with which the 
people, through their mass organiza- 
tions, carry forward the struggle for 
democracy and peace. Americans—and 
the English—would do well to under- 
stand that the domestic counterpart 
of imperialism is fascism. As their 
governments become more and more 
involved in the crisis of imperialism 
abroad, the people they rule are 
brought closer and closer to fascism 
at home. 

Thus, on both the colonial and the 
domestic fronts, existing differences 
between German and Anglo-American 
imperialism are seen to be neither 
fundamental nor static. They now 
tend toward obliteration. Under the 
tremendous social strain of continued 
war—or of that uneasy armed “peace” 
which alone could issue from an im- 
perialist victory on either side—the 
complete and abiding disappearance 
of existing differences is much more 
than a possibility. 

The “support-the-lesser-evil” argu- 
ment really presents the people of the 
world with no real choice, after all.*® 
The two groups of warring imperialist 
governments have conspired to subvert 
democracy and strengthen fascism, 
and to thwart the building of an ef- 
fective structure of world peace. They 
have sought deliberately to provoke 





48 Just as the Roosevelt and Willkie candidacies 
of last fall (as subsequent developments fully at- 
test) afforded the American voters no real choice 
between proponents of significantly different domes- 
tic or foreign policies. 


war. They both carry on ruthless op- 
pression and exploitation of millions 
of subject peoples. Both tend toward 
the regimentation and suppression of 
their “home” populations. And exist- 
ing differences between them are fast 
disappearing. What kind of “new 
world order” can the leaders of such 
governments be expected to build? 
The conclusions which flow from 
this analysis are compelling. (1) Since 
World War II, like its predecessor, is 
a war of rival empires, a victory for 
either German or Anglo-American im- 
perialism would leave the root causes 
of war untouched. It could do no more 
than lay the basis for even more hor- 
rible and destructive imperialist con- 
flicts of the future. (2) Since the con- 
trolling motivation of imperialism 
(including imperialist governments) is 
to garner in profits from human ex- 
ploitation—an end which the two 
warring camps now pursue with simi- 
lar ruthlessness—neither the now ag- 
gressive German imperialism, the rela- 
tively chronic British imperialism, nor 
the emergent American imperialism 
can reasonably be expected to build 
for the peoples of subject nations such 
a social-economic-political structure 
as befits the inherent dignity and 
sacred character of human beings. (3) 
Since there is no difference in princi- 
ple between the rival imperialisms now 
at war; since their existing differences 
in technique are rapidly fading out 
under the impact of mass struggles for 
a better way of life; since the in- 
creasing pressure of economic depriva- 
tion which inheres in the system of 
imperialism may be expected progres- 
sively to stimulate the masses of men 
to more and more insistent struggles; 
and since aggressive imperialism 
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abroad tends to beget fascism at home 
—in view of these facts, not even for 
their “own” peoples could either group 
of imperialist governments construct a 
post-war society with greater freedom 
and justice for all men. Rather, the 
more reasonable expectation would be 
for increasingly aggravated fascist 
oppression for the “home” populations. 
(4) Therefore, it would seem clear 
that if the peoples of the world really 
desire a “new order” which will bring 
abiding peace and a fuller life for all 
men, one in which there are no “sub- 
ject” nations, or races or classes upon 
the exploitation of which more privi- 
leged groups may prosper—if this is to 
be our perspective, then, we must not 
follow the illusory goa] of a so-called 
“lesser” imperialist evil. 

Between the dynamic imperialisms 
now locked in a death-struggle for 
world supremacy, there is no “lesser 
evil.” Both necessarily negate those 
social values which mean most to the 
masses of men. But there is a way out 
—a real alternative—along which lie 
the goals of progressive social recon- 
struction and fuller life. 


SocIALISM—THE REAL ALTERNATIVE 


It is important to realize that im- 
perialist governments do not oppress 
subject peoples and make war because 
they want to; they do it because they 
have to. It is not primarily because 
their leaders are evil men, but because 
they are enmeshed in the dynamics of 
an economic system the very nature 
of which necessitates human exploita- 
tion and war. It is this important in- 
herent characteristic of the capitalist 
system that affords greatest validity 
to the hypothesis that the only sure 
way to abiding peace and democracy 


is along the path of socialism.*® 

Capitalism is an economic system 
under which the means of production 
—the fields, the factories and mines— 
are owned by individuals and groups 
of individuals, and in which un- 
planned production is carried on for 
profit. Bread, houses, and shoes—these 
are produced, not that the people may 
be well-fed, well-housed, and well- 
clothed, but rather, that the owners of 
the means of production may make a 
profit. Whenever it becomes unprofit- 
able to produce bread, houses and 
shoes—no matter how acute the peo- 
ple’s need for these commodities— 
capitalist production must, and does, 
come to an end. 

Under capitalism, the major part of 
the wealth, or value, produced by la- 
bor goes, not to the workers as wages, 
but to the owners of the means of 
production—the capitalists—as_prof- 
its. Gradually, the capitalists ac- 
cumulate more wealth than they can 
spend on consumers’ goods, and have 
no alternative but to reinvest it in the 
ownership of more means of produc- 
tion—additional fields and mines and 
factories. They thus tend progressively 
to expand productive capacity and to 
increase the output of consumers’ 
goods. But wages do not increase in 
proportion to profits. Hence, produc- 
tive power tends to expand far beyond 
the limits of consumer purchasing 
power. When this hiatus between pur- 
chasing power and productive capacity 
becomes sufficiently marked, there en- 
sue what we call “depressions,” the 

For an objective, scientific analysis of the 
relations between capitalism and war, and between 
qeeclalcm, nd ene eit awe Tore Han 
dom House, 1936, Chapter XX. For a more popular 
analysis of such relationships, see the same 4v- 


thor's Hope in America. New York: Modern Age 
Books, 1938, Chapters III-IV, VIII-XII. 
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most striking characteristics of which 
are idle productive plants, surplus (i.e. 
unused and unusable) capital, mass 
unemployment, and widespread hu- 
man suffering. 

As the owners of the means of pro- 
duction accumulate more and more 
capital, the ownership of productive 
plant “becomes less and less scattered, 
individual and competitive and more 
and more concentrated, corporate and 
monopolistic.’”*° This increasing con- 
centration of ownership into fewer and 
fewer hands further aggravates the 
mal-distribution of purchasing power. 
It also progressively modifies one of 
capitalism’s leading characteristics— 
free competition. Thus, the “regula- 
tory” effects of free competition among 
many small producers tends to be lost 
in the monopoly stage of capitalist 
development. The result is still further 
impoverishment of the vast majority 
of the people,** and an ever widening 
gap between consumer purchasing 
power and productive capacity, until 
the point is reached where it is simply 
impossible for capitalists to dispose 
of their goods—profitably!—in the 
home markets. It is then that we wit- 
ness such anomalous developments as 
the killing of millions of pigs, the 
plowing under of thousands of acres 
of cotton, the destruction of carloads 
of fruit—because of “over-production”’ 
—all at a time when many millions of 
people are in dire need of precisely 
these commodities. Capitalism has be- 
come unable to distribute with profit 
—and hence at all—the goods which 





: John Strachey, The Theory and Practice of 
Socialism, loc. cit., p. 90. See also: Ferdinand 
Lundberg, America’s 60 Families. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1937. 

*'The Senate Temporary National Economic 
Committee (‘Monopoly investigation’) reported to 
Congress: ‘“‘A more perfect mechanism [than mon- 
opoly] for making the poor poorer and the rich 
richer could scarcely be desired.” op. cit. 


its vast and expanding industrial plant 
is more and more able to produce.*” 

Monopoly capital then turns else- 
where in search of markets which its 
own development has destroyed at 
home. These it generally finds in the 
“backward” countries and in unde- 
veloped, pre-capitalist areas of the 
world. First, there comes the exporta- 
tion to such areas of consumers’ goods 
—cotton, wheat, typewriters, motor 
cars, and the like. Soon under the 
necessity of reinvesting continuing ac- 
cumulations of capital into more 
means of production which cannot 
profitably be employed at home, there 
comes the exportation of capital goods 
—blast furnace equipment, spindles, 
lathes, machine tools, power stations, 
railroad equipment, and the like. 
Later, because the potential customers 
lack the means with which to pay for 
such highly expensive capital goods, 
the capitalists proceed to lend them 
the necessary money. Thus, from the 
exportation of consumer goods, fol- 
lowed by the exportation of capital 
goods, the development proceeds to 
the exportation of capital itself. 

A fourth stage frequently appears; 
namely, the investment of one’s capi- 
tal in industrial developments which 
he operates himself in the foreign 
country—an automobile factory, a 
mine, a rubber plantation and the 
like. Partly because of the extreme 
exploitation of the native labor that 

52 The late ‘‘New Deal” was essentially an effort 
to solve this dilemma of capitalism by civing, Re 
people the money (i.e. through W.P.A., N.Y.A., 
C.C.C., ete.) with which to buy the goods which 
the capitalists were otherwise unable to dispose of 
—profitably. The major source of this money, of 
eg Ng gg og Rk 
President Roosevelt. They could not tolerate an ever- 
expanding “New Deal” without ceasing to become 
capitalists. Hence, likewise, their support of the 
now “reactionary” President Roosevelt since he 


turned to the imperialist answer to capitalism's 
dilemma, 
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is employed in such industrial devel- 
opments, and partly because of the 
semi-monopoly which the possession 
of the main sources of a given raw 
material may give (e.g. rubber in the 
British and Dutch Empires), such 
capital investments in backward coun- 
tries commonly yield enormous prof- 
its. 

This economic expansion to back- 
ward countries or undeveloped areas 
in other parts of the world leads to 
the political development known as 
“imperialism.” With huge, long-term, 
interest-bearing investments abroad, 
monopoly capitalists become anxious 
lest they lose their money. 

Perhaps the governments to which they 
have lent it will refuse to go on paying the 
interest? Or perhaps it will be overthrown 
by a revolution? Or perhaps some other em- 
pire will come and annex the country to 
which you have lent your money.” 

The need arises for permanent politi- 
cal control to insure the safety of for- 
eign investments. Such political con- 
trol over the foreign market is also 
needed for another important reason. 
You will want to control its government so 
that it passes laws (such as the hut tax for 
instance, as in the British colony of Kenya) 
which will force the natives to go to work for 
wages in your new mines or plantations, in- 
stead of working for themselves on their own 
land.* 

It is primarily for these reasons that 
capitalist governments—whose foreign 
and domestic policies are highly re- 
sponsive to the political power which 
inheres in tremendous concentrations 
of private monopoly capital—seek to 
annex their foreign markets; to incor- 
porate them into their own empires; 
or, at least, to exercise effective “in- 


53 John Strachey. Hope in America, loc, cit., p. 


84 Ibid. 


direct” controls over the governments 
of such markets. Thus, imperialism is 
seen to be the necessary international 
expression of capitalism. 

This capitalist-imperialist develop- 
ment proceeds simultaneously in many 
nations of the world—but at markedly 
uneven rates. Britain was the first 
great modern power on the colonial 
scene, with a vast and tremendously 
rapid imperialist expansion during the 
last thirty years of the 19th Century. 
French imperialist expansion came 
next. Others followed. For approxi- 
mately half a century, this process 
went on without any major conflict 
among the great powers.°* There were 
plenty of new markets—all of Africa, 
most of Asia (excluding Britain’s In- 
dia), together with South America— 
which the emerging imperialisms could 
annex, or otherwise come to control. 
Sooner or later, however (in the first 
twenty years of this century to be exact), 
the world got filled up. There were no, or 
few, eligible markets left unoccupied by one 
or another of the great empires. There was 
no room, or at any rate not enough room, 
left to expand into.” 


But that inexorable law of capitalism 
—expand or die—continued to oper- 
ate. Old empires were impelled toward 
further expansion. New and emergent 
empires clamored for their “share” of 
colonial spoils, Thus, inevitably, the 
empires collided. The result was World 
War I. 

In 1914 Britain, the largest and 
strongest of the world empires, had to 
fight the younger, more vigorous Ger- 
man imperialism which was determin- 


ed to transform British markets into 
55 However, as Strachey remarks: ‘‘This was not 

a very peaceful or a very pretty process. The na- 

tives had to be subdued in quite vicious little wars. 


Ibid., P; 105. 
5@ Tbid., p. 105. 
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German markets. Britain, however, 
with the aid of a vast coalition of 
states, which came to include America, 
was able to defeat her German im- 
perialist rival. As a consequence, the 
British Empire, instead of being lost, 
was greatly extended. The first great 
re-division of world colonial markets 
took place at Versailles. 

Since 1918, captalism has continued 
to develop at uneven rates among the 
great nations. The result has been a 
fundamental change in the relation of 
forces which obtained among the im- 
perialist powers at Versailles. By 1939, 
British and French capitalism, though 
feeling the need for further expansion, 
had become relatively decadent; yet, 
they still held the lion’s share of the 
colonies, sources of raw material and 
spheres of influence. On the other 
hand, German, Italian and Japanese 
capitalisms had expanded tremen- 
dously; yet, they were becoming 
choked with unsaleable products 
which their home populations lacked 
the purchasing power to buy. Further 
(witness more than a decade with nine 
or ten million workers unemployed!), 
the rapidly developing American cap- 
italism was likewise faced with the 
necessity of expansion into new mar- 
kets. Thus, in 1939, the colonial and 
other markets of the world were about 
to undergo another great re-division. 
It now proceeds by the only method 
of which imperialism is capable—- 
World War II. 

This summary analysis of the laws 
and trends of capitalist development 
affords theoretical insight, not only 
into the root cause of recurring world 
war, but also into the foreign and 
domestic policies of capitalist govern- 
ments. Who owns the means of liveli- 


hood controls the state. Thus, in the 
advanced stage of capitalist develop- 
ment, the profit-seeking ends of mon- 
opoloists, not the needs or the will of 
the vast majority of citizens, tend to 
become the effective determiners of 
public policy. Modern capitalist gov- 
ernments tend toward the economic 
and political coercion of their home 
populations—which leads, in its ex- 
treme form, to fascism—and toward 
the quest for control of new markets 
abroad—which necessarily leads to 
imperialism and war. This they must 
do so long as capitalism constitutes 
their economic base. Such govern- 
ments are inherently incapable of is- 
suing in abiding peace and a “new 
world order” of justice and fair-play 
for all men. 

The basic premise of this discussion 
is that the widespread human exploi- 
tation and recurring war which inhere 
in the world system of rival imperial- 
isms can be ended; and that the neces- 
sary means to this end is for the 
peoples of the several empires to re- 
organize their now out-moded capital- 
istic economies along socialist lines.*’ 
We now turn to the positive argument 
for a “new world order of socialism.” 

Socialism is an economic system 
under which the means of production 
—the fields, factories and mines—are 
owned by the public,°* and in which 


57 Reference to capitalism as “out-moded’’ war- 
rants a note of explanation. The historic task of 
capitalism would seem to have been to bring the 
world’s productive plant to a high stage of de- 
velopment. While this was being done, capitalism 
tended to be “progressive” in that it contributed 
more and more to the satisfaction of human needs. 
Now that historic task has been accomplished. In 
its present high stage of monopoly development, 
precisely because it can no longer distribute the 
goods it produces, and hence cannot expand except 
through increasing human exploitation and war, 
world capitalism tends to become “reactionary” in 
that it operates as a check to further social prog- 
ress. As with slavery and feudalism before it, capi- 
talism’s historic era has passed. : 

8% The common belief that socialism abolishes 
all private property is a myth. It abolishes only one 
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planned production is carried on for 
use. Whether bread, houses and shoes 
shall be produced, and, if so, in what 
quantities, is determined on the basis 
of the people’s relative needs for these 
commodities, together with the ability 
of productive equipment at a given 
stage of development to supply those 
needs. The decision concerning what 
to produce, when, and in what quan- 
tities is made, not by capitalist own- 
ers of the means of production—for 
there are none—but by a planning 
commission which represents the 
whole people.*® The sole purpose of 
such production is not to amass pri- 
vate profits, but rather to assure that 
the people are well-fed, well-housed, 
and well-clothed; hence the assertion 
that socialist production is “for use.” 

Under socialism, there is no enor- 
mously rich parasitic class of owners 
who in many cases do not work at all, 
but amass great wealth from their 
“investments”—that is, from the labor 
of others. Unearned income is abol- 
ished, leaving earned income as the 
sole method of earning a livelihood. 
The one thing a man can get paid 
for is his work. Thus, every man is a 
“worker,” and his wages depend upon 
the quality and quantity of work 
done. Such wages are not, and accord- 
ing to socialist theory should not be, 
equal for all workers. The essential 
differences from the capitalist system 


kind of private property, the private ownership of 
the means of production—mines, factories, land, etc. 
This is done in order to increase another kind of 
private property, the private ownership of con- 
sumers’ goods—food, clothing, automobiles, furni- 
ture, gardens, access to amusements, etc. Thus, 
socialism really increases ownership of private 
property on the part of the great mass of people who 
own practically nothing under capitalism. 

For an account of “The Drama of Socialist 
Planning,” and particularly the broad participa- 
tion in the planning process by millions of Soviet 
workers “from every corner of the Union and 
from ever ag and farm and school,’’ see: 
Hewlett Johnson, The Soviet Power, loc. cit., pp. 84- 
96, 


of remuneration are that no man gets 
paid for the labor of others (thus 
human exploitation is abolished) ; and 
that the enormous range of differences 
in income which characterize the cap- 
italist system is tremendously narrow- 
ed. 

It is reasonable to suppose (on the basis 
of Soviet experience) that the inequalities 
between different earned incomes in socialist 
societies are, normally, of the order of mag- 
nitude of one as compared to fifteen. It has 


been calculated, however, that the “spread” 
of incomes in contemporary Britain and 


America between the unskilled labourer and 
the millionaire owner of the means of pro- 


duction, is as one to forty thousand.” 


Further, since under socialism there 
is no possibility of private “invest- 
ment” (no stocks or shares, no means 
of production for sale), and since the 
state guarantees the security of every 
worker against accident or old-age, 
there is no real incentive for even the 
most highly skilled and highly paid 
worker to hoard his earnings. He 
spends them on consumer goods. Thus 
it is that the extreme mal-distribution 
of consumer purchasing power which 
comes to block production under 
capitalism could not possibly develop 
under socialism, 

Socialism, therefore, may be said 
to “solve” the basic contradiction 
which forces capitalism into succes- 
sive periods of “depression,” mass Un- 
employment, “poverty in the midst of 
plenty”; and which impels the ruling 
class of each capitalist state to turn 
outward in the aggressive search for 
markets abroad, There is ever a wide 


© John Strachey, The Theory and Practice of So- 
5 


cialigm, loc. cit., p. 105, 

In this connection, the National Resources Com- 
mittee reports that, in 1936, the 1 per cent of 
American families with the highest incomes re 
ceived approximately as much as the 40 per cent 
of families with the lowest incomes. (Consumer 
Incomes in the United States. Washington: Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1938, p. 6.) 
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and equitable (not “equal”) distribu- 
tion of purchasing power; and thus, 
a steady—and increasing**\—demand 
for consumers’ goods. This calls for 
an ever expanding productive plant 
to satisfy the home market. There is 
no occasion for the economy to curtail 
production because of inability to dis- 
pose of its products at home. There 
can be no accumulation of “surplus 
capital” which impels the conquest of 
foreign markets for “investment.” 
There is no need to control the govern- 
ments of foreign markets. Imperialism 
is no longer an economic necessity, 
and ceases to exist. So, likewise, with 
the wars which imperialism breeds. 
The government of a socialist na- 
tion, precisely as is true of a capitalist 
government, is most responsive to the 
needs of those who own the means of 
production, The essential difference is 
that under capitalism, the productive 
plant is owned by a minute section of 
the people ;** whereas under socialism, 
the productive plant is owned by the 
whole people. A socialist government, 
therefore, tends toward ever fuller 
and more satisfying participation by 
all of its people in an evolving eco- 
nomic and cultural life—which is the 
antithesis of fascism—and toward the 
liberation of oppressed “subject” peo- 
ples—which is the very negation of 
imperialism. This it can do because 
its economic base, socialism, is not 
predicated upon the necessity for hu- 
man exploitation. Only a world which 
consists of such governments has the 
inherent capacity to build a “new 


,. “Since the trend of real wages under socialism 
18 continuously upward, 

© It is estimated, for example, that only about 
oe million Americans (approximately 3 per cent 
of the population) have any ownership whatever in 
the means of production, These are all of America’s 
Capitalists”; and only a very few of them have 
— substantial ownership in productive 


order” of abiding peace, justice and 
fair-play for all men. 

There is no need further to discuss 
socialism en abstracto. The system is 
already in operation for 170 million 
people over one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface—and it works! 

The people of America have been 
deluged with so tremendous an accum- 
ulation of crude and clever anti-Soviet 
propaganda that relatively few have 
any valid understanding of what 
really is going on inside “Russia.” 
This is not strange in a culture for 
whose economy socialism presents so 
vital a challenge, and in which the 
channels of information—the press, 
radio, cinema, schools—are so effec- 
tively controlled by the corporate rul- 
ers of both industry and government. 
Yet, for those who would catch a 
glimpse of the tremendous potential- 
ities of the “new world order of social- 
ism,” there must be some appreciation 
of the truly remarkable achievements 
which have resulted from little more 
than two decades of “Soviet Power.” 
Brief attention is here called to three 
general lines of development—what 
the Soviets have done for their “own” 
people, what they have done for the 
former “subject” peoples of the Czar- 
ist Empire, and what they have done 
for other oppressed peoples and for 
world peace.® 

In the first place, the Soviet Union 
has raised enormously the economic 


63 For reliable and sound interpretations of life 
in the Soviet Union, written by eminent citizens 
of capitalist nations, see (1) Hewlett Johnson 
(London’s Dean of Canterbury), The Soviet Power, 
op. cit,; (2) Sidney and Beatrice Webb (interna- 
tionally famous British economists; among the no- 
bility, “(Baron and Baroness Passfield’’), Soviet 
Communism: A New Civilization? New York; C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 19386; (3) Albert R, Williams 
(eminent American economist, long a resident of 
the Soviet Union), The Soviets. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1937; and (4) Beatrice 
King (English educator), Changing Man: The 
Education System of the U.S.S.R. New York, Vik- 
ing Press, 1937. 
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and cultural level of its people. Under 
the Czars, Russia was an agricultural 
land, with but negligible industrial de- 
velopment. The predominantly peas- 
ant population was 90 per cent illiter- 
ate, divided by deliberately fostered 
racia) strife, and subject to horribly 
repressive economic exploitation at the 
hands of the few capitalist rulers of 
the Empire. Today, the Soviet Union 
ranks second only to the United States 
in industrial production. Unemploy- 
ment is unknown. Wages have risen 
steadily. The work-day was reduced 
to seven hours.®* All workers have 
holidays with pay. The state provides 
luxurious rest homes where ordinary 
working people and their families go 
by the hundreds of thousands without 
charge. Hospitals and doctors are 
made freely available to all. There is 
the most complete system of non- 
contributory social insurance’ the 
world has ever seen, including sub- 
stantial sick and accident benefits, to- 
gether with pensions for old-age. Child 
labor is absolutely prohibited. 

The Soviets have developed an 
elaborate system of free schools, in- 
cluding nursery-school and adult edu- 
cation programs without parallel in 
capitalist countries. Illiteracy has 
been reduced to about 10 per cent. 
University attendance has increased 
enormously—due chiefly to the pro- 
vision of liberal state scholarships. 
Newspaper circulation—without ad- 
vertising—has jumped from 2.7 mil- 
lion to 36.2 million. The birth-rate and 
life-expectancy have increased stead- 
ily. Crime has declined; prostitution is 
but a memory; and race prejudice, 
punishable by law, has practically dis- 

* Recently increased to eight—the “standard” 


for capitalist nations—under the increased demands 
for the war emergency. 
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appeared. Further, such _ solid 
achievements as these have not been 
confined to urban centers. Rural life 


has been fundamentally reorganized 
around vast “collective farms,” and 


the agricultural population is rapidly 
being integrated into an economic and 
cultural life which affords abiding 
satisfactions generally unknown to 
most rural dwellers in capitalist na- 
tions. 

Second, the Soviet Union has liber- 
ated from exploitation and brought 
flourishing economic and cultural life 
to the people of the former Czarist 
empire in central Asia. The Soviet 
Union embraces some 189 peoples of 
different languages and cultures. What 
is now Soviet Asia was formerly a 
colonial possession of old Russia. Prior 
to 1917, conditions for these colonial 
peoples were even worse than they are 
today for the natives of British India. 
These areas were treated as agrarian 
colonies and sources of raw materials. 
Industrialization was artifically re- 
tarded in order to provide the Rus- 
sians with markets for their own 


The fact that the Soviet Union, alone among 
the great nations, has eliminated racial conflict 
tends convincingly to confirm the thesis that the 
roots of race prejudice lie in economic competition. 
Thus, any fundamental ‘‘solution’ of the ‘race 
problem” must embrace the building of an economic 
life in which there can be no gain from the sup- 
pression of minority races; an economy where 
there is no ‘‘need” for race prejudice. , 

Americans frequently wonder whether social- 
ism would work in the United States. It would 
work incomparably better than in the Soviet Union. 
Millions of American workers already enjoy a 
higher standard of living than the Soviets have been 
able to achieve for the masses of their people during 
some two decades of socialism. The Soviets had to 
“start from scratch” in the building of a vast in- 
dustrial plant which America already possesses. 
Thus, unlike them, we could immediately turn out 
a tremendously increased supply of consumers 

oods. For example, the Report of the National 

urvey of Potential Productive Capacity estimated 
that, in the boom year of 1929, our productive sys- 
tem could have produced enough wealth to give 
every family of four an annual income of $4,470. 
Socialism would enable America actually to use its 
potentially vast productive capacity, and to do it by 
supplying much-needed consumers’ goods to the 
home population. The result would be immediately 
to raise the living standards of the American people 
far above any level the Soviets can hope to attain 
for many years. 
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finished products. Heavy taxation sys- 
tematically drained away their wealth 
to the imperialist rulers of old Russia. 
As an avowed state policy, the natives 
were kept in a woeful state of ignor- 
ance. Russian was decreed as the 
official language for all of these peo- 
ples, and development of their native 
languages was deliberately thwarted. 
In general, the native cultures were 
neglected, discouraged and vigorously 
suppressed. 

Now, under socialism, the whole 
current of life in Soviet Asia has been 
reversed. Gradually these once “back- 
ward” peoples are being admitted into 
the Soviet Union as “autonomous re- 
publics.” They are experiencing a 
rapid industrial development. There 
is compulsory schooling for all chil- 
dren and an elaborate program of 
adult education. These peoples enjoy 
the benefits of health services and 
other social security measures such as 
are extended to the rest of the popula- 
tion. Women have been liberated from 
the repressive Asiatic traditions which 
for centuries made them but little 
more than chattels. Native languages 
are being systematically developed; 
and there is a veritable renaissance of 
national cultures, each being helped 
to unfold and develop its unique po- 
tentialities. In order fully to appreci- 
ate this whole socialist development 
in Soviet Asia, one need but contrast 
its achievements with the abidingly 
unhappy plight of British colonials, 
say, in India——or even with that of 
the masses in America’s Puerto Rico 
or Hawaii. 

Third, the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union, in addition to seeking 
to protect its own national security, 
has been directed toward the preser- 


vation of world peace and the libera- 
tion of oppressed peoples from imper- 
ialist aggression. Capitalist propa- 
ganda has sought to picture the Soviet 
Union as an “enigma” in world affairs 
—chiefly because she has thus far re- 
sisted being drawn into the present 
war on either side, In terms of the 
interests of her own people, and con- 
sidering the ring of hostile capitalist 
states by which she is encircled, there 


would seem to be nothing at all in- 
explicable about Soviet foreign policy. 
To quote the now Premier of the 
socialist state: 


The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is 
clear and explicit: 

1. We stand for peace and the strengthen- 
ing of business relations with all countries. 
That is our position; and we shall adhere 
to this position as long as these countries 
maintain like relations with the Soviet 
Union, and as long as they make no attempt 
to trespass on the interests of our country. 

2. We stand for peaceful, close and friend- 
ly relations with all neighboring countries 
with the USSR. That is our position; and we 
shall adhere to this position as long as these 
countries maintain like relations with the 
Soviet Union, and as long as they make no 
attempt to trespass, directly or indirectly, on 
the integrity and inviolability of the frontiers 
of the Soviet state. 

3. We stand for the support of nations 
which are the victims of aggression and are 
fighting for the independence of their coun- 
try. 

4. We are not afraid of the threats of ag- 
gressors, and are ready to deal two blows for 
every blow delivered by instigators of war 
who attempt to violate the Soviet borders. 

Such is the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. 


In its foreign policy the Soviet 
Union relies upon: 


1. Its growing economic, political and cul- 
tural might; 

2. The moral and political unity of our 
Soviet society; 
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3. The mutual friendship of the nations of 

our country ; 

. Its Red Army and Red Navy; 

5. Its policy of peace; 

6. The moral support of the working 
people of all countries, who are vitally 
concerned in the preservation of peace; 

7. The good sense of the countries which 
for one reason or another have no in- 
terest in the violation of peace.” 


—_ 


There appears to have been no sub- 
stantial deviation from this statement 
of foreign policy. The futile efforts of 
the Soviet Union to build a world 
front of “collective security” against 
fascist aggression have already been 
discussed. The unique role of the 
Soviets in their aid to the struggling 
Spanish and Chinese republics is con- 
sistent with avowed policy. So, like- 
wise, with Soviet diplomatic efforts to 
prevent the spread of war to the Bal- 
kans. The “Finnish Incident,” over 
which capitalist nations sought to 
whip up a frenzy of anti-Soviet feel- 
ings, should not be difficult for Ameri- 
cans to interpret as a “defense” meas- 
ure, considering President Roosevelt’s 
call for “defense bases,” not only in 
the Caribbean, but also in the mid- 
Atlantic (Azores), and on the coast of 
Africa (Dakar).*° The Red Army 


& Joseph Stalin, From Socialism to Communism 
in the Soviet Union. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, pp. 16-17. (‘‘Report on the work of the 
Central Committee to the Eighteenth Congress of 
the C.P.S.U., delivered March 10, 1939.) 

6 With reference to the Soviet-Finnish conflict, 
it should be recalled: (1) that every effort was 
being made by the British-French coalition to 
turn the ‘‘wrong’’ war in the West into the “‘right’”’ 
war of German invasion of the Soviet Union (an 
effort, incidentally, which still persists); (2) that 
the Finnish government was violently anti-Soviet, 
and was collaborating, in both a diplomatic and 
military way, with the deadliest enemies of the 
socialist state; (3) that the highly fortified (with 
British and French money) Finnish Karelia held 
& position in relation to U.S.S.R.’s great industrial 
city of Leningrad which is much comparable to that 
of Long Island to New York City; (4) that all Soviet 
efforts peacefully to negotiate the sale or lease of 
defense bases, with exceedingly liberal transfers of 
Soviet territory in return, were curtly rejected 
by the Finnish government; and (5) that the de- 
feated Finland was accorded peace terms of an un- 
usually liberal character, wholly unlike the ‘‘peace” 
settlements of imperialist victors. 


march into Poland after the collapse 
of the Polish government and the 
flight of its leaders was (now ad- 
mittedly) a defense measure necessary 
to keep Nazi troops from the Soviet 
borders. The striking contrast which 
now obtains between life in Western 
Poland—where the Nazis have ag- 
gravated the already extreme exploi- 
tation and persecution of the peasan- 
try—and life in Eastern Poland— 
where the Soviets are constructively 
reorganizing the whole society in the 
interests of the workers—affords con- 
vincing testimony of the “liberating” 
(as well as “defense’’) character of the 
Soviet Polish campaign. As with West- 
ern Poland, so with Bessarabia, Buko- 
vina, and the new Soviet republics in 
the Baltic—for their peoples, Soviet 
Power has opened up impressive new 
vistas of social progress. 

This summary of socialist achieve- 
ments does not seek to give the im- 
pression that the Soviets have solved 
all of even their most important in- 
ternal problems—which they certainly 
have not. Nor does it imply that the 
present writer views uncritically all 
aspects of Soviet life. Rather, the sig- 
nificance of Soviet achievements for 
the argument of this discussion lies in 
their demonstrating, in practice, pre- 
cisely those social gains which may 
logically be deduced from the tenets 
of socialist theory. Because the people 
as a whole own the means of produc- 
tion, Soviet industry and agriculture 
can be operated to the end of raising 
the economic and cultural level of the 
great mass of the population. Because 
the economy does not require “colo- 
nies” to exploit for the benefit of a 
small parasitic class of monopolist 
owners, Soviet policy can be turned 
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toward the liberation of oppressed and 
backward peoples. Because the econ- 
omy is capable of indefinite internal 
expansion and is not impelled to the 
imperialist conquest of markets 
abroad, Soviet foreign policy can be 
directed to the ends of world peace. 
In short, quite contrary to the situa- 
tion in capitalist nations (where 
“profits” must rule, not the needs of 
the people), the Soviet government 
has been freed from the shackles of an 
exploitative economy, and is inherent- 
ly capable, therefore, of such solid 
achievements as its record so elo- 
quently bespeaks. 

Whatever valid criticisms one may 
make of the Soviet Union—which cer- 
tainly is not Utopia!—there can be no 
denying the very substantial social 
gains it has brought to its people. 
These gains are a direct result of 
socialism. The Soviets have “solved” 
the basic contradiction which inheres 
in every capitalist economy; namely, 
inability to distribute to its people the 
much-needed commodities which an 
expanding industrial plant is ever 
more able to produce. They have done 
this by eliminating “profit” as the mo- 
tivation for production, and by gear- 
ing economic life to the service of the 
people as a whole. Thus, they have 
removed the root cause of widespread 
human exploitation, imperialism and 
modern war. 

As have the Soviets, so must the 
other great peoples of the world solve 
the basic economic contradiction 
which impels their capitalist govern- 
ments toward reactionary social poli- 
cies at home, and toward imperialist 
aggression and war abroad. In a pre- 
dominantly socialist world, and only 
in such a world, can there now be is- 


sued in a “new order” of abiding peace 
and justice for all men. Here, not in 
rival imperialisms, lies the real alter- 
native for mankind. 


A PEoPLE’s PEACE—THE IMMEDIATE 
GoaL 


I am firmly convinced that the only 
real solution to most of our major so- 
cial problems, including the problem 
of recurring world war, lies in the 
building of socialism. Yet, most peo- 
ple—indeed, most “progressives”— 
neither understand nor accept social- 
ism as the “way out.” Despite this 
fact, there remains a substantial basis 
for effective common action among 
socialists and non-socialists to the im- 
mediate end of stopping the horrible 
slaughter and destruction which now 
proceed along the several fronts of 
Imperialist World War II. What ap- 
pears to be the necessary immediate 
program is generally referred to as 
“A People’s Peace.” 

Had the peoples of the world been 
in control of their respective govern- 
ments, there never would have devel- 
oped that sequence of events which, 
once well under way, led inevitably to 
the present conflict. Were the peoples 
of the world now in control of their 
governments, this fruitless war would 
come quickly to an end. President 
Roosevelt clearly understood this 
basic truth in 1933. He then said: 


We could get a world accord on world 
peace immediately if the people of the world 
could speak for themselves. Through all the 
centuries of recorded history and down to 
the world conflict of 1914 to 1918, wars were 
made by governments... . They [the people] 
wondered ... whether the people themselves 
could not some day prevent governments 
from making war . .. to propose in this newer 
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generation that from now on war by govern- 


ments shall be changed to peace by peoples.” 


Now, in 1941, the President is driving 
his nation to war. Yet, no less true 
than in 1933, the American and other 
peoples of the world would have their 
governments make peace. This they 
can force their governments to do. The 
people can stop this war—but only 
through united struggles to regain con- 
trol of their governments. Once this 
immediate goal is attained, they may 
then determine through democratic 
means wherein lies the ultimate solu- 
tion to their problems. 

The crucial task for all progressives 
during this period, whatever their 
views concerning long-time programs 
for social well-being, is to work for the 
immediate transfer of political power 
from the hands of a few imperialists 
to the hands of the great mass of the 
people. This means, in brief, to restore 
“democracy” to the people.”° This is 
the only way to end this war before it 
destroys our civilization, and in the 
process, the people themselves. 

There are, in different parts of the 
world, a number of emerging move- 
ments which give pron. ::2 of the real- 
ization of a people’s peace. Those who 
now despair at the entrenched position 
of reaction, who think that all is lost 
—such weak spirits should gain cour- 
age from the growing struggles of the 
people to make their will prevail. 

The British People’s Convention in 
London last January marked the first 
merging of the many diverse elements 
who have common cause against the 


6° Address, December 28, 1933. 

7 Americans sometimes forget that ‘‘capitalism” 
is nowhere mentioned in the Constitution or Declara- 
tion of Independence; that monopoly rule is the 
very negation of ‘‘democracy’’; that “government 
of the people, by the people, for the people” is the 
very essence of the avowed ‘“‘American way of life.’’ 


imperialist war-makers of Britain, and 
who met to forge a common front in 
defense of the urgent immediate needs 
and interests of the working-class peo- 
ple." The program around which the 
Convention was organized—‘“The 
Twentieth Century Charter’”—called 
upon “all working men and women, 
Socialists, trade unionists, and cooper- 
ators, professional and _ intellectual 
workers, small shop-keepers, business- 
men and farmers, democrats and anti- 
fascists” to rally in a determined cam- 
paign to win the following six de- 
mands: 

1. Defense of the people’s living standards. 

2. Defense of the people’s democratic and 
trade union rights. 

3. Adequate air raid precautions, deep 
bombproof shelters, rehousing and relief 
of victims. 

4. Friendship with the Soviet Union. 

5. A People’s Government, truly repre- 
sentative of the whole people and able 
to inspire the confidence of the working 
people of the world. 

6. A people’s peace that gets rid of the 
causes of war. 


In attendance at the Convention 
were 1,140 delegates from 716 trade- 
union organizations, directly repre- 
senting 1,004,956 organized workers; 
together with 1,094 delegates elected 
from 703 consumers’ cooperatives, po- 
litical organizations, professional 
groups, colonial, youth, tenants’, cul- 
tural, educational, and a miscellany of 
other organizations, representing 
179,460 organized citizens. In all, the 
2,234 delegates represented some 
1,182,913 people in every important 
area of England, Scotland, and Wales 
—a not inconsiderable beginning for 
a nation of only 45,000,000 people. 

11 News of this great Convention was suppressed 


by the capitalist press of both England and 
America. 
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Since January, the movement has 
broadened considerably and grown 
much stronger. It will meet in a second 
convention during August, 1941, still 
further to mobilize the British work- 
ers for “a people’s peace.” 

In the United States, the people’s 
peace movement” really got under 
way with the Emergency Peace Mo- 
bilization in Chicago last Labor Day, 
and reached its greatest stature with 
the American People’s Meeting in New 
York during April.”* The latter Meet- 
ing was attended by 5,058 delegates 
from 585 cities and towns in 40 states. 
Some 1,700 or more came from labor 
unions; more than 354 were Negroes 
(largely from the South) ; 300 or more 
represented nationality groups (es- 
pecially Bulgars, Slovaks, Poles, Ital- 
ians, Czechs, and Irish); thousands 
came from small peace groups organ- 
ized by APM in local communities 
throughout the nation; others were 
delegates from youth, professional, 
cultural, educational and scores of 
other types of groups. In all, they rep- 
resented more than 10,000,000 Ameri- 
can working-class people. 

The American People’s Meeting 
sought to “mobilize the people for 
Peace, Liberty and the Common Wel- 
fare.” The “Declaration” adopted at 
the meeting called upon the People 
of America to “Get out and stay out 
of World War II”; “Defend and im- 
prove the American standard of liv- 
ing’; “Regain and strengthen our 
constitutional liberties”; “Take the 

72 Not to be confused with several well-financed, 
highly publicized “peace” organizations whose vary- 
ing groups of backers differ from America’s pro-war 
seiediple, tes only to ine manar af tection. There 
so-called “‘peace”” movements are expressive merely 
bs oo — the capitalist class with regard 

73 News of these two significant meetings, as in 


case of the British People’s Convention, was sup- 
pressed by the capitalist press of America. 


burden of war off the backs of the 
poor”; “Protect the rights of con- 
scripts”; “Let our foreign policy wage 
peace”; and finally, to work 

For a People’s Peace . . . a peace without 
indemnities, without annexation, based upon 
the right of all peoples in subjugated or 
colonial countries to determine their own 
destinies, 


Even though it has millions of adher- 
ents, this movement is quite small for 
a nation the size of America. Yet, 
despite unceasing attacks from the 
pro-war forces on all sides, it is steadi- 
ly gaining momentum. It will prob- 
ably continue to grow, for it gives 
expression to the most basic aspira- 
tions of the common people, who are 
coming increasingly to feel the pinch 
of this war. 

It will be noted that both the Brit- 
ish and American “people’s peace” 
movements are directed, not only to- 
ward a non-imperialist ending of the 
war (without indemnities, without an- 
nexations, and with self-determination 
for all peoples), but also toward the 
adoption of social measures which will 
relieve the immediate sufferings of the 
great masses of people. The two goals 
are mutually interdependent. Imperi- 
alist war abroad begets oppression 
for the people at home. Thus, struggles 
for a “people’s peace” tend naturally 
to foster the extension of democracy 
at home; and, whether explicitly or 
not, struggles for immediate social re- 
forms at home tend necessarily to 
further the goal of a “people’s peace.” 

In terms of this broader frame of 
reference, there are a number of vital 
mass organizations and programs 
which contribute to the “people’s 
peace” movement in America. Among 
them are the whole “youth movement,” 
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expressed organizationally in the 
American Youth Congress, and di- 
rected toward relieving the plight of 
some four or five million young people 
for whom our profit-seeking economy 
can find no place; the civil liberties 
movement, represented especially by 
the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties and its affiliates 
throughout the nation; the increasing 
struggle for Negro rights, especially 
for jobs in defense industries, and for 
federal anti-lynching and anti-poll- 
tax legislation, as expressed by such 
organizations and the Nationa] Negro 
Congress, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
and the pending nation-wide “Job 
March on Washington”;"* and, most 
notably, the militant struggles of or- 
ganized labor (especially CIO unions 
in basic industries) for increased 
wages to counter-act the war-inspired 
rising costs of living. For the most 
part, these, together with many other 
progressive movements and organiza- 
tions which might be mentioned, are 
relatively “new” forces in the strug- 
gles of the people for a better life. 
Their effect is to further the exten- 
sion of democracy at home, and to 
promote a “people’s peace” in the 
world.”® 

From the conquered European na- 
tions come persistent reports of under- 
cover mass movements which may one 
day emerge to confound the fascist 
conquerors. In Norway, France, the 

™ Scheduled for July 1, 1941. 

It should be noted that the Negro people are 
becoming increasingly integrated into this growing 
Soative ta the sesens pulauhed “pahement™ of 105 
eminent Negro leaders in all walks of life, calling 
for “democracy with equality in jobs, in our 
political life, and in the social institutions of our 
ng By righis’* (Published in pamphlet form, 

“Negro People Speak Out Against Jim Crow,” by 


the National Negro Caen, 717 Florida Ave- 
. nue N.W., Washington, D.C.) 


Low Countries, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and elsewhere, although the 
working-class movement is illegal, it 
continues as a vital underground force 
of considerable embarrassment to the 
victorious Nazis and their puppet gov- 
ernments. Studied insults to German 
officers (such as mass evacuation of 
restaurants when they enter), the 
wearing of innocent appearing sym- 
bols which denote unified resistance 
of an oppressed people, recurring 
sabotage, grumbling everywhere, clan- 
destine meetings, extraordinary fervor 
in the celebration of national holidays, 
secret publications, passive resistance 
in many forms—these are among the 
evidences that the suppressed peoples 
of Europe have not lost the will to 
fight back. In Bulgaria, the masses 
of the people are strongly pro-Soviet, 
and vigorously opposed to their gov- 
ernment’s collaboration with the 
Nazis. Similar pro-Soviet sentiment 
abounds among the peoples of Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia—in fact, 
throughout most of the Balkans— 
much to the torment of the German 
administrators. The fervent republic- 
anism of the Spanish people abides 
and grows, despite the persecutions 
of Franco. Even within Germany, 
there crop up occasional evidences 
(e.g., the distribution of pro-peace 
and anti-imperialist leaflets during 
blackouts) of a vital underground 
people’s movement. Europe is a seeth- 
ing caldron of latent revolt. Con- 
fronted with a “fortunate” turn of the 
war, these suppressed peoples may 
yet give effective expression to their 
burning desire for liberation from the 
fascist yoke, and thus further the 
cause of a non-imperialist peace. 
The growth of colonial liberation 
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movements during recent years has 
been quickened by the war. China, of 
course, is the outstanding example. 
The Chinese Nationalist Government 
has literally fought Japan to a stand- 
still, and has real prospects of a 
great people’s victory, one which will 
establish a popular democracy to the 
frustration of Anglo-American as well 
as Japanese imperialism. As a result 
of the valiant struggles of the Indian 
National Congress and growing unity 
in the trade-union movement, Britain’s 
rule over the Indian peoples has never 
been so precarious as now. From here 
and there in colonial Africa, there 
come reports of seething anti-imperial- 
ist foment. The Arab nationalist move- 
ment, the focal point of which is now 
the embattled Syria, is growing ever 
more militant in its 100 year fight 
again British and French imperialism. 
In short, the colonial peoples are turn- 
ing recalcitrant. They are demonstrat- 
ing increasingly that “they intend to 
become something more than con- 
veniences for distressed empires. 
Hence, a whole series of conflicts be- 
tween each empire and its subject 
peoples . . . are engendered.””® Prob- 
ably never before in the history of 
capitalist imperialism, not even dur- 
ing the most critical days of World 
War I, has the colonial world evinced 





™ John Strecbee, ™ Theory and Practice of 
Socialism, loc. cit., p. 24 

*In appraising the _m™ situation created by 
the unprovoked Nazi attack upon the Soviet Union 
(launched since this article went to press), these 
points should be kept in mind. (1) It is now clear 
that the German-Soviet Non-aggression Pact, far 
from signaling a so-called ‘“‘Communazi alliance,” 
really served but to give the U.S.S.R. two addi- 
tional years in which to prepare for the inevitable 
conflict between two antithetical social systems. 
(2) Anglo-American-Soviet cooperation against 
this latest fascist thrust (precisely as would have 
been true of a pre-Munich “collective security” 
alignment) tends to alter fundamentally the char- 
acter of the war and of the prospective peace. It 
means that the national interests of the British 
and American peoples are coming to triumph over 
the imperialist (hence, anti-Soviet) class interests 
of their governments, thus transforming a conflict 


such far-reaching revolt. It is by no 
means impossible that these subject 
peoples, themselves, will have some- 
thing to say about the type of peace 
which issues from this war. 

The peoples of the world are mov- 
ing. Their immediate struggles are for 
decent standards of living, for civil 
liberties, for national liberation and 
independence, for peace. Frequently 
they are confused by the propaganda 
of the war-makers and imperialists; 
yet they learn. Their best teacher is 
that increasing exploitation which in- 
heres in the capitalist-imperialist-war 
system itself. Everywhere they are 
oppressed by reactionary governments 
which dare not allow full expression 
to the people’s will; yet they grow 
more and more articulate. As capital- 
ism continues to decay with internal 
crises, as imperialist governments con- 
tinue to weaken and destroy one an- 
other in senseless war, as the peoples 
of the world achieve greater clarity 
as to the real cause of their discomfi- 
ture, there may be expected to de- 
velop a mighty world movement 
against the whole rotten system of 
oppression and war. 

Potentially, the power of the people 
is irresistible. They move ever more 
rapidly to the realization of that 
power. In the end, their will shall pre- 
vail.* 





of rival imperialisms into a real struggle against 
fascist aggression. (3) The interests of the com- 
mon people throughout the world require genuine 
and concerted efforts by their governments fully 
to exploit this opportunity for a decisive defeat 
of German fascism. In addition to removing the 
Hitler menace, this would make for the continu- 
ance of socialist reconstruction in the s 
(the progressive influence of which extends far 
beyond the Soviet borders), and assure an im- 
portant réle for the Soviet Union in shaping a 
non-imperialist ‘‘people’s peace.” (4) Therefore, 
it is now more important than ever for the British 
and American peoples to counteract the influence 
of the neo-fascist, imperialist appeasers in their 
own governments, and to force those governments 
to adhere to foreign and domestic policies which 
truly express the democratic interests of the 
masses of people. 
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IS A HITLER DEFEAT ESSENTIAL TO THE PRESERVATION OF 
DEMOCRACY IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE? 


Louis WirtH 


The dictum that we cannot live half 
slave and half free was more a matter 
of belief than of fact when it was first 
formulated. This nation withdrew its 
legal support from the institution of 
slavery only within the last century, 
and many of the vestiges of a master- 
slave society are still to be found here 
and in the rest of the world. If it were 
merely a matter of coexistence, the 
slave society ruled by Hitler and the 
free society beyond his reach might 
well divide the world between them 
as free and slave states have shared 
dominion over mankind in the past. 

But it is not a question of mere 
coexistence, for Hitler’s plan of dom- 
ination as proclaimed by himself, 
echoed by his followers, and already 
partially realized, involves the event- 
ual conquest of the world. Such a 
world as he and his cohorts seek to 
mold would reduce our hemisphere to 
a colony in the “New Order’—a 
Goebbels euphemism for the ancient 
slave state. The Nazis know that the 
world has not only shrunken but that 
it is one. Hitler’s own braggard slogan 
that either his world or ours must pre- 
vail deserves to be taken seriously in 
the light of recent events. These in- 
credible events should convince the 
most skeptical isolationist that a 
spectre is haunting America, the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and the world—the 
spectre of Naziism—successful, dy- 
namic, arrogant, fanatical, bigoted, 
efficient, powerful—bent on _ revolt 
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against the democratic idea and way 
of life. 

It has already swept away what 
there was of democracy on the con- 
tinent of Europe and is girding for the 
assault upon the last citadel of free 
men, realizing full well that its tri- 
umph remains incomplete as long as 
the existence of a free America can 
give the lie to Hitler’s boast that de- 
mocracy is dead. There can never be 
conclusive proof of any man’s inten- 
tion, but in Hitler’s case we have not 
merely his own incredible words but 
their confirmation by an as-yet- 
unended chain of deeds. 


Tue Miirary THREAT 


Of the threats to democracy in the 
Western hemisphere the first and most 
obvious is, of course, military, for if 
Hitler’s legions conquer the rest of 
the world we would manifestly face 
the ordeal of defending this nation 
and this hemisphere against his on- 
slaught. This prospect may not be the 
most immediate one, for with the de- 
feat of Britain and the subjugation of 
the Soviet Union he would be in the 
favorable position of being able to 
choose his own time and manner of 
attack against us. At the minimum, 
the defeat of Britain would mean that 
we would forfeit our chance for the 
military advantage that comes from 
the power of initiative and the ability 
to rely upon an offensive, as distin- 
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guished from a merely defensive 
strategy. 

Even among sincere isolationists 
one meets the conviction that if we 
must fight, it might be advantageous 
for us to fight before our national 
boundaries are actually invaded. The 
American people, through their history 
and traditions, have been conditioned 
to believe in hemispheric defense. 
Violation of the Monroe Doctrine 
would be sufficient to arouse them to 
resist. We must not overlook the fact, 
moreover, that we have overseas pos- 
sessions and commitments, including 
Hawaii, the Philippines, the Panama 
Canal, and our outposts in the Far 
East and in the Caribbean. Nor can 
we afford to minimize our dependence 
upon ready overseas access to vital 
raw materials for our military defense 
of which we cannot afford to let any 
unfriendly power deprive us. 

The outcome of a military struggle 
between the Nazis and ourselves, once 
Britain was defeated, would in large 
measure depend upon two factors: (1) 
whether the British fleet and merchant 
marine would be acquired by us, des- 
troyed, or acquired by the Nazis; (2) 
whether Latin America, which would 
almost certainly become the gateway 
to an invasion of this continent, could 
be depended upon as our ally. It must 
be remembered that in many respects 
South America is closer to Europe 
than to the United States. These in- 
clude physica] distance, economic de- 
pendence, and sentimental affinity. 
Some, at least, of the South American 
states are not so profoundly permeated 
with the democratic ideology as not 
to become easy prey to the Nazi cult 
and, what is more, their belief in our 
benevolence is not entirely unshake- 
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able. Their large German, Italian, and 
Japanese populations might form an 
important spearhead in undermining 
our only recently revitalized good- 
neighbor policy and in facilitating a 
Nazi invasion. Our many conflicting 
trade interests might well become a 
fertile ground upon which the Nazis 
might cultivate a crop of suspicions 
toward Yankee imperialism. We can- 
not, therefore, say that our back door 
is secure as far as a potential Nazi 
threat directed toward us through 
South America is concerned. 

The Nazis, once they were victori- 
ous over Britain or arrived at a stale- 
mate calling for a respite until they 
assimilated and mobilized the com- 
bined resources of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia might not even have to undertake 
a military campaign to subdue our 
hemisphere. They might instead se- 
duce us, especially our dominant busi- 
ness interests, into a policy of ap- 
peasement which in the long run would 
gain for them, without bloodshed, 
dominion over our continent. Indeed 
the Nazis might find that in view of 
the grave strategic problems which an 
invasion of this continent presents, it 
might be tactically preferable and 
more economical to lull us into a sense 
of false security by wafting the olive 
branch of appeasement. Given the 
proper propaganda campaign, this 
might be sufficient to induce us to 
relax in our preparedness efforts and 
to submit to a dose of laughing gas in 
the form of economic cooperation and 
professions of friendship, to be fol- 
lowed by major surgery only if neces- 
sity dictated. 


THE Economic THREAT 


Even if the Nazis were unable or 
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unwilling to venture upon a military 
invasion of this continent in the next 
few years, the threat of such an event- 
uality would nevertheless have its 
effect upon us. In order to make our- 
selves invasion-proof we would have 
to transform our nation into an armed 
camp. Staggering as the cost in life, 
treasure, and freedom of an active war 
might indeed be, it must be balanced 
against the crushing burden of an in- 
definitely protracted state of siege. 
Such a state of national anxiety and 
tension would only remotely resemble 
what we ordinarily call peace, and in 
the end might still not insure us 
against war. 

We have before us the tragic ex- 
ample of the Scandinavian countries, 
so recently held up as the bright 
islands of sanity and peaceful progress 
in a dark world of militarism and re- 
action. They could boast of their high 
standard of living, of their inter-class 
cooperation, and of their unhampered 
quest for a fuller realization of democ- 
racy and the good life. We can now 
see more clearly to what short-sight- 
edness they owed the sudden collapse 
of their temporary idyllic state. They 
had averted their gaze from the danger 
of external attack, spent little on their 
own defense, trusted in the peaceful 
intentions of their neighbors to whom 
they sold arms for a profit, and finally 
saw themselves enslaved. Had they 
pursued a more realistic policy they 
might not have enjoyed as much pros- 
perity and cultural progress, but they 
might have preserved their liberty. 
Despite the fact that we are incom- 
parably more powerful, wealthy, and 
isolated, when Hitler has the rest of 
the world under his control we would 
be no less vulnerable than the Scan- 


dinavian peninsula was in 1939 before 
Hitler had fortified himself by con- 
quest of the European continent. 

We have it on the authority of the 
Nazi Minister of Economics, Walther 
Funk, that as a first step toward world 
dominance the Nazis plan to absorb 
Europe so that each satellite state will 
be coordinated under Nazi domination 
to supply the agricultural and raw 
material deficiencies of Germany with- 
out, however, receiving the consumer’s 
goods in return, to which only the 
superior race is entitled. Even now, 
when the conquest has not as yet been 
completed, we see not only the regi- 
mented labor of Germany but the 
slave and prison labor of the con- 
quered nations employed to keep the 
Nazi war machine running; and even 
before the war began we witnessed 
Nazi economic policies in action, 
which, despite our technical advan- 
tages in production, handicapped us 
in competing with them. The Nazis 
have used international trade effec- 
tively not merely as an instrument for 
economic exploitation but also as a 
political weapon and as a prelude to 
military action. Robert Ley, Nazi 
Labor Minister, has declared that “a 
lower race needs less food, less clothes 
and less culture than a high race.” The 
Nazi Minister of Agriculture, Walter 
Darre, claims that: 


The United States also will be forced by 
Germany to complete and final capitulation. 
Our superior industrial products will be sold 
at very low prices to the whole world and 
will cause the United States to have not 
7,000,000 but 30,000,000-40,000,.000 unem- 
ployed. Mr. Rosenfeld [sic] will then beg 
the Fuehrer on his knees to purchase from 
the United States not manufactured prod- 
ucts but raw material at prices which we 
will dictate. 
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These boastful threats may have to be 
discounted, but the degree of success 
which the Nazi war economy has been 
able to display in its competition with 
other economies should not lull us into 
indifference or into a false feeling of 
confidence in the strength that lies 
in our great material resources, our 
skill, our spirit of free enterprise, and 
the productivity of our free labor. 

Try as we may to hold our economic 
and social advances, the pressure of 
competition with an economy using 
the equivalent of slave labor combined 
with modern technology and efficient 
organization would be overwhelming. 
Our decreased income, coupled with 
enormously greater expenditures for 
armaments, would subject our stand- 
ard of living to an enormous strain. 

If as much as one-third or one-half 
of our national income is to be plowed 
under for insurance against attack, 
there is only the slenderest chance for 
the maintenance, not to speak of the 
advancement, of our level of life. With 
a chronic depression economy it is 
unlikely that the protection of labor 
standards and of the right of collective 
bargaining will long be regarded as a 
prudent policy for any of the existing 
political parties, The industrial an- 
archy that might ensue would simply 
soften us up further for a bloodless 
conquest. 


THE CULTURAL THREAT 


More than even the military and 
economic disaster staring us in the 
face is the likelihood of a spiritual 
catastrophe, for if we are forced to 
turn our hands and minds from con- 
structive efforts to production for de- 
struction, the realm of the spirit would 
surely not remain untouched. If there 
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is any valid generalization concerning 
the conditions under which democracy 
decays and liberty languishes, it is 
that it does so in an indefinitely pro- 
tracted period of menacing aggression 
from without and cumulative militari- 
zation within. If Hitler forces us to 
make a permanent institution out of 
national emergency, our toleration of 
dissent and our respect for minorities 
will shrink to the vanishing point. 
The “haves” would be deluged into 
embracing the delusory hope of assur- 
ing themselves of the perpetuity of 
their vested rights by prescribing 
“strong medicine” in the form of cur- 
tailment of the constitutional rights 
of those who stand in their way. 
Most assuredly the pursuit of the 
good life, even at the present pedes- 
trian pace, will be further retarded if 
we are compelled to turn our country 
into a fortress in which considerations 
of military morale become the highest 
imperatives even in peaceful pursuits. 
Parliamentarism, which in some form 
or other is an essential ingredient of 
democracy, would undoubtedly de- 
cline. Our belief in representative gov- 
ernment, in majority rule, in the toler- 
ation of differences, and in the protec- 
tion of minorities against majorities 
by the Bill of Rights, would ossify. 
After a while, even the memory of 
the value of these rights would vanish, 
and instead there would rise the faith 
in the leader and acquiescence in the 
arbitrary dictates of a government of 
men rather than of law. The rights of 
privacy would no longer be regarded 
as a precious heritage, and we would 
lose in the course of a few years what 
it took centuries to build up in the 
form of free institutions. What is 
more, we would be so controlled 
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through the opinion-making agencies 
that the rising generation would not 
even know that the world had once 
been different. Wealth if once des- 
troyed can be recreated, but liberty 
cannot so easily be reestablished. That 
is why the cultural losses, though less 
tangible, will be even greater than 
the losses of a material sort. 

It would, of course, be foolish to 
argue that we have achieved in this 
country the ideals of democracy as 
proclaimed in our state documents, in 
our school books, and in our political 
speeches. Far from it! But it would be 
equally absurd to argue that because 
we have not fully realized the demo- 
cratic ideal, therefore we are no better 
than the Nazis or that Naziism holds 
no threat for us. Perfection is not of 
this earth, but the pursuit of it is 
man’s noblest activity. Because all 
men in this country do not as yet 
enjoy genuine equality of opportunity 
is no reason for allowing the wave 
of the future to dash upon our shores 
and to destroy the beginnings we have 
made toward a more humane and just 
way of life. 

It is true, as the Nazis say, that 
many sections of our population are 
disfranchised; but in Nazidom all 
would be disfranchised. It is true, as 
the Nazis say, that great sections of 
our people are in poverty, but even 
in their poverty they can be favorably 
compared in their standard of living 
with the German people themselves 
under the Nazis, not to speak of those 
whom the Nazis have conquered. It 
is true, as the Nazis say, that we have 
our persecuted minorities, that we 
have race prejudice, and that we prac- 
tice discrimination on a wide scale. 
But unlike the Nazis, our persecution, 


our prejudice, and our discrimination 
are not matters of national policy; we 
are not proud but ashamed of them, 
whereas they glory in their racial 
bigotry, and sanctify their persecution 
of minorities by writing it into their 
law. When we survey our failure to 
live up to the idea of equality of op- 
portunity, we see it as an archaic re- 
minder of the day that we thought had 
passed, and entertain the hope that it 
may soon vanish. Moreover, in recent 
years we have made enormous strides 
in overcoming these shameful deficien- 
cies in our social order, and we are 
making strenuous efforts to broaden 
the road of opportunity for everyone 
through the elimination of educa- 
tional, occupational, and political in- 
equalities. In contrast with us, the 
Nazis are deliberately and as a matter 
of principle attempting to turn the 
clock of history back. Though it would 
be futile to deny the great gulf that 
exists between our aspirations and our 
realizations, therefore, there is still a 
chasm between us at our worst and 
the Nazis at their best. 

Naziism, therefore, must be de- 
feated, for without its defeat the 
chances for the survival of what has 
been achieved in the way of democracy 
are small. What is more, Naziism must 
be defeated, for without its defeat 
there is no hope for the fuller realiza- 
tion of the democratic dream. We 
must keep the road open for the real- 
ization of the democratic ideal at home 
and abroad, for only in a world society 
constantly striving toward a fuller 
realization of that ideal is there a 
possibility of security and of civilized 
life. The defeat of Hitler is a basic 
precondition for this end. 

While a Hitler defeat is necessary 
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for the survival and the fuller realiza- 
tion of democracy, the defeat of Nazi- 
ism is not in itself sufficient to achieve 
this end. In our fight we must be 
moved not merely by our fears. No 
war can be won by being afraid, 
against an enemy with a purpose. We 
too must have a mission—a positive 
goal transcending the mere defeat of 
the enemy, beyond merely putting 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and the rest back 
where they were before, and restoring 
the fool’s paradise of 1919 or 1939. 
Otherwise we will defeat the enemy 


without achieving a world less likely 
than ours to sink again into anarchy 
and barbarism. It would be the trag- 
edy of history if we were to defeat 
Hitler and let Hitlerism triumph. The 
struggle against Hitler, therefore, is 
not being waged by us as a matter of 
philanthropy toward any other people; 
it is a struggle of self defense for us 
and for those who are to come after 
us. If we know and appreciate clearly 
what substantial and selfish interests 
we are defending in this struggle, we 
cannot lose. 








Cuaprer X 


WILL A BRITISH VICTORY ACHIEVE A DEMOCRATIC 
WORLD ORDER?* 


WituiaM Y. Exuiorr 


After listening to such an honest 
and sincere statement as Gunnar Myr- 
dal has given on “The Negro in 
America,” it is difficult for me to try 
a systematic attack on the subject that 
you have set for me this evening, Mr. 
Chairman. Yet I must make the effort. 
To do so involves defining what one 
means by a British Victory and a 
Democratic World Order. Both defi- 
nitions involve a tremendous range of 
values which you, as a philosopher, 
would be better able to present per- 
haps than I. Let me begin with “a 
critical world order” and wind up with 
the “British Victory.” 

You have already had what I am 
sure was a very brilliant paper by 
Prof. Frank Knight of Chicago on 
the basic aims and values of democ- 
racy and I shall not try to do once 
more what he has already done for 
you. If I may add a rather extensive 
footnote, I should say that along with 
a number of other people who were 
vitally interested in this I had a try 
at stating it in a litle book called “The 
City of Man” last summer. That book 
had as its subtitle “A Declaration on 
World Democracy” and I forbear even 
to summarize its conclusions and pro- 
posals at this time. 

Perhaps I may, though, point out 
the essentially spiritual character of 
the problem of world democracy. It 
depends upon factors which you, who 





* This paper was read at the Sixth Annual 
Conference of the Division of the Social Sciences, 
Harvard University, May 16, 1941. 
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feel yourselves to be a minority group, 
and are in many respects reminded of 
that status daily in a democratic na- 
tion, know to be essential to the true 
picture of democracy. No democratic 
order can exist in which there is not 
a profound sense of a common spirit— 
a kinship of people who possess souls 
for which they are responsible to a 
Divine Order. 

Essentially this is the great divide 
between the “wave of the future” as it 
has been called and which Mr. R. H. 
Markham in a remarkable little pam- 
phlet has currently rechristened “The 
Wave of the Past”—the wave in short 
that would submerge man’s spirit to 
an animal order—and on the other 
hand the spiritual heritage of democ- 
racy on which world order must rest. 
There is the inevitable conflict. 

Yet we know that in a world condi- 
tioned as this is by imperfection that 
any counsel to perfection is Utopian. 
We are told that Britain is not a de- 
mocracy and in an ultimate sense this 
is true. There is no democracy in the 
world. The children of Moscow, for- 
getting the beam in their own eyes, 
are continually pointing to the colonial 
imperialism of Great Britain, a very 
real fact in present as well as in past 
world history. It is impossible to rate 
India as enjoying the same really 
democratic privileges that inhere in 
the other nations of the British Com- 
monwealth. Yet to state that we 
should do nothing about the present 
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struggle between Britain and totali- 
tarianism until India is completely 
free is like the similar council of per- 
fection that President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago and Nor- 
man Thomas our old Socialist friend 
addressed to us in this country: “We 
must not act as a nation in the great 
battle that will decide the future of 
democracy in the world until we have 
perfected our democracy at home.” 
This is a counsel of perfection, but it 
is also a counsel of despair. We must 
act both to perfect our own democracy, 
or what is more realistic, to improve it, 
and at the same time to preserve the 
very conditions of its existence. Do the 
conditions of democratic success de- 
pend upon Britain’s victory? If so 
what are the prospects of that victory? 
How do they affect our own policies? 

While the balance of Western civil- 
ization and, with it, of America’s fu- 
ture in the world hangs upon the suc- 
cess of England in meeting the Nazi 
onslaught, there is no need to stress 
the importance of an adequate esti- 
mate of Britain’s war effort. “Britain” 
in this sense must include the whole 
Commonwealth of Nations which has 
remained loyal to the Crown. And for 
the sake of convenience and by way 
of comparison, it ought also to permit 
a look at the position of neutral Ire- 
land, partly in and mostly out of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. By the 
same token, it will be impossible to 
avoid some estimate of the position 
of India in this struggle, both as to 
the contribution that India is making 
and can make and as to the future that 
lies ahead of India, if the Common- 
wealth survives. 

It is as difficult for contemporaries 
to bring their minds to bear on what 


the crushing defeat of England would 
mean to our whole way of life and to 
the future of our civilization as it once 
was for contemporaries of Rome to 
imagine the effect of the overthrow of 
that Empire. There is nothing fatal in 
the analogy. Britain has, for a long 
time, changed the model of her old 
imperialism to that of a cooperative 
commonwealth of nations for the kin- 
dred Dominions and a partial partner- 
ship even for the hitherto subject 
races. On that psychological and moral 
change she now must rest her own fate 
and, it may be, the fate of all the small 
nations of Europe, a great part of 
the imperial holdings of her own Em- 
pire, and the French and the Dutch 
Empires. There are some who feel that 
the catalogue does not stop there, but 
extends certainly to South America 
and may even touch our own shores. 

America looks at the World today. 
Why today do people choose values 
dating only from May, 1940? Many 
of us concede to Hitler the success not 
only of arms but also of ideas. But it 
is still necessary to appraise the actual 
world in which we are living if we 
are adequately to estimate the nature 
of Britain’s effort in this war. 

The unwillingness of the democra- 
eies and their allies to make any com- 
mon sacrifices or to take any real risks 
in preventing the rise of Hitler to 
power and the rearmament of Ger- 
many makes a melancholy subject for 
reflection at this time. It is on an ex 
post facto analysis well nigh incredible 
that England, the United States, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, who 
controlled among them either directly 
or indirectly enough of the mineral re- 
sources of the world to have prevented 
any rearmament, should have been in 
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the grip of a system which permitted 
rearmament all over the world, with 
Germany well in the lead. The war 
was represented as being an inevitable 
struggle between the “haves” and the 
“have-nots.” Considerately, however, 
the “haves” did everything in their 
power to assist the “have-nots” to 
equip themselves for the struggle. The 
benevolence of the ruling classes of 
England and France and, within some 
limits, of the Government of the 
United States, up until quite recently, 
towards both Italian Fascism and Ger- 
man Naziism can only be explained 
in terms of some hypnotic delusion. 
The most usual one is that the ruling 
classes of France and of England saw 
in fascism and its German imitator a 
great bulwark against communism. 
Certainly the behavior of those gov- 
ernments in the Ethiopian affair and 
in Spain lends every color to this sup- 
position. 

In the Far East, too, Japan was 
nourished, when at any time a con- 
sistent and united effort might have 
brought down the pretensions of the 
militarists of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment. 

The deeper, underlying causes of 
such policies have led many to despair 
of capitalist democracy. It has become 
quite fashionable in certain quarters 
to lie down and allow, speculatively at 
least, the “wave of the future” to roll 
over the children of the democratic 
present, just as once it was to behold 
in Marxism the inevitable image of the 
future. 

It is understandable enough in a 
generation which had been nourished 
on little other than the fruits of psy- 
chological scepticism, and had in the 
appropriate art and literature the con- 


sequent reflection of this inner dry 
rot. At least the totalitarian regimes 
offered some substitute for a lost re- 
ligion and unleashed the desire for 
sacrifice and for common action. That 
they came, too, as the products of 
mass neuroses after periods of national 
humiliation and disunity at the stage 
of swing from depressive to manic ex- 
altation, there can be little doubt. The 
pseudo-Messianic quality of the 
“Fiihrerrinzip,” allowing the sins of 
the people to be completely absorbed 
by a single person, and along with 
them all further moral responsibility, 
characterize of course, ages of com- 
plete institutional and moral break- 
down. 

But the solution offered by the to- 
talitarian states, which inevitably 
centers upon a single will, now should 
offer very small comfort to those who 
watched the crafty desire of Stalin to 
escape his own downfall; the besotted 
ruin to which Mussolini’s egotism has 
led Italy; or the blind fury which is 
making the name of Germany an ana- 
thema for generations under Hitler’s 
control. 

The moral issues have been joined, 
despite all of those people who have 
stripped human conduct to no more 
than a conflict of amoral interests. The 
supreme issue of freedom to learn from 
past mistakes and to retain the rights 
that go with the responsibility of hu- 
man character, rather than animal and 
conditioned behavior, are now begin- 
ning to be recognized even by the most 
blind. It has been called a struggle 
for the human soul, and in several 
ways it is such a struggle. On the part 
of the defenders of democracy it can- 
not be merely a defense of the status 
quo: it must be in some sense a con- 
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tinuance of the true revolution that 
democracy represents—a challenge to 
the individual to learn his own limits 
and his own discipline and through 
these to create a free society, as op- 
posed to the oldest of old human ways 
of life, a Pharaonic slavery. 

In this struggle Britain joined a 
reluctant part. Munich represented, 
surely, the effort of the British to es- 
cape the supreme testing that lay 
ahead of them, just as the French, 
cowering behind the Maginot Line, 
could not confront the fury that they 
had bred up by a post-war policy 
neither savage enough to sow the ruins 
of cities with salt nor humane enough 
to lift a fallen adversary once more 
to his feet. It was not from heroism, 
therefore, that the issue was finally 
joined over Poland, but out of an in- 
creasingly clear and stark realization 
that the fate that is now upon all of 
Europe lay ahead of those who waited 
the combined attack of Nazi treachery, 
propaganda, and force. Even Cham- 
berlain saw this after the occupation of 
Prague, and Churchill and those others 
who had seen it all along began des- 
perately preparing for the inevitable. 

Perhaps it is unjust not to recognize 
that there was behind the Munich 
policy of both France and England 
some element of contrition for twenty 
years of failure to recognize the jus- 
tice of the criticisms of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the other peace treaties 
grouped about it. But such late con- 
version, brought about under the 
threat of force, and making its sacri- 
fices at the expense of others, like the 
Czechs and their unfortunate Allies of 
the Little Entente, is always suspect. 
In this case it was doubly suspect 
because of the too patent effort to 


throw Hitler into the arms of the Rus- 
sian bear by removing the barriers be- 
tween them. 

The gratification of Hitler’s lifelong 
ambition to control the Ukraine, how- 
ever, did not form the simple basis of 
that falling out between Russia and 
Hitler that Chamberlain’s naive dip- 
lomacy had anticipated. When the is- 
sue was finally drawn, Russia avoided 
receiving the direct onslaught of Ger- 
many, bargained for increased strate- 
gical advantages (which Hitler well 
knew to be worthless if he once was 
able to dispose of Britain and France), 
and relied upon capitalist democracy 
to exhaust its most pressing enemies 
of the anti-comintern front, Germany 
and Italy. In the meantime Japan 
merely continued to exploit the pre- 
occupation of the Western powers and 
the inertia of the United States to 
make what it could of “The China 
incident.” Unfortunately, from the 
Japanese point of view, it became so 
deeply bogged down in China that 
nothing but an agreement with Russia 
and the defeat of Britain and France 
by Germany and Italy would really 
serve the purpose of Japan’s ambition. 

The horrid outlines of such a world 
as would leave Japan dominant over 
the entire riches of the Far East and 
lord of the Western Pacific at the same 
time that Germany and her satellite 
states, Italy and possibly Spain, con- 
trolled all the remnants of the British, 
French, and Dutch Empires that had 
not fallen to Japan in the Pacific or 
were not under our protection in this 
hemisphere, have now emerged. It 
began to be borne in on this country 
after May and June, 1940, that we 
might really be isolated in a sense 
hitherto undreamed of, that is, “left,” 
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as Mr. Willkie, the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency, put it, “ut- 
terly and savagely alone.” 

In such a world the United States 
of America would have not a friend 
left, except those that must depend, 
if they dared to do so, on American 
strength. The uncertainty even of the 
behavior of Canada, Australia, and 
certainty of the defection of many 
of the South America and other Latin 
American republics was borne in upon 
us. We began desperately to recognize 
the importance of this war to the 
United States. 

Reluctantly, opinion in this country 
came to the same conclusions about 
England that England had about Po- 
land and France. It would be neces- 
sary to bolster up England out of the 
most crude self interest of our own, 
if for no other reason. The further 
stages of the evolution of American 
policy through the Lease-Lend Bill, 
the seizure of Axis ships, and convoy- 
ing towards active participation in the 
conflict marked something of the same 
realization that had led England to 
defend so late the balance of power 
in Europe. For us it was a question of 
defending a balance of power in the 
world, without which our unaided ef- 
forts would have had at best a long- 
drawn-out and exhausting character 
and might even be uncertain in their 
outcome. 

The expeditionary forces which we 
had so readily yielded to pacifist pres- 
sure, as being outside the range of any 
possible policy in the United States, 
would, it became clear, have to be 
equipped long before there was a pro- 
per chance to train and arm them for 
unequal struggles in the outposts of 
our own defense in the Atlantic, North 


or South. We were bound for our most 
elementary safety to protect, at a min- 
imum, the range of bases which we 
had acquired from Britain in the des- 
troyer deal (bases acquired as yet 
only in title); or at a maximum, to 
protect the entire Hemisphere and its 
approaches, including Greenland, the 
Azores, and perhaps the Canary and 
Cape Verde Islands. If we were to 
assume the latter task, that is, the de- 
fense of the whole hemisphere, and 
to assume it alone, we should have 
to send expeditionary forces to any 
part of South America in which a Gov- 
ernment unfriendly to the United 
States threatened. 

The strategical nightmare of a war 
on two fronts emerged, with the pos- 
sibility that we should have to be put- 
ting out fires in our own backyard, 
South America, at the same time that 
we were expecting a one-ocean Navy 
to maintain a two-ocean assignment 
against a combination that would in- 
clude Germany, Italy and Japan at 
least. Indeed, the very effort to make 
that Navy able through mobility by 
means of the Panama Canal to per- 
form its dual function in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific demanded that the ap- 
proach to the Canal should be pro- 
tected. While some strategists spoke 
glibly of the Orinoco as the striking 
radius to be concerned with, it be- 
came clear that countries which per- 
mitted German air lines or were ruled 
by German influenced governments in 
South America made the strategical 
line of the Orinoco a very imaginary 
one. There was no Maginot Line, and 
no Maginot Ocean, to protect us, if 
once the British fleet disintegrated. 

It is, I think, the realization of this 
fact that has brought an overwhelm- 
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ing percentage of American opinion, 
badly prepared for the stark brutality 
of the world with which it is now con- 
fronted, to its present position of un- 
derwriting the British Empire without 
limit. There is something very ironical 
in the fact that we are, through 
our own failures in policy, once 
more engaged in that underwriting, 
after the expense of the previous un- 
derwriting was substantially written 
off. Unless we are prepared to assume 
more positive responsibility for the 
future of the world in the periods be- 
tween Armageddons, we must face and 
pay for the inevitable consequences. 
The least part of our real payment is 
that we are generally left to foot the 
bill. Out of the present experiences, if 
we are fortunate enough to survive it 
as a free people—and we can only 
survive it as a free people by winning 
the war, not by evading it and being 
run into our holes by the totalitarian 
pack—it seems clear that we must in 
the future assume the responsibility 
of a world power. 

The isolationist senators, who have 
counselled us to promote a negotiated 
peace, might, if the worst came to the 
worst, be left to confront a world in 
which Britain, like France, had gone 
over to the German side, a beaten peo- 
ple, leaving the United States the sole 
burden of resisting the magic of total- 
itarian success. Between us in the 
United States and such a world stand, 
not one, but two things. The first of 
them is the armed and aroused 
strength of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, in which the Dominions, 
as usual on a schedule only slightly 
ahead of this country, have realized 
that their own survival is as much at 


stake as is that of England. The re- 


sources of that Empire are being mo- 
bilized. On the courage and the bull- 
dog tenacity of the British depends our 
main chance for pulling our own slow- 
moving effort together. But the second 
factor can never be forgotten. It is 
dangerous to rely simply on the first. 
The second factor is our own will as 
a people both to aid Britain to the 
limit and to see that the “bridge of 
ships” from the “arsenal of the democ- 
racies” is maintained and, in the 
second place, to assume, as we must, 
the full brunt of the burden that will 
be involved in destroying the night- 
mare that now rides the world on Hit- 
ler’s arms. 

The destruction of that nightmare 
is not in itself enough to create from 
the ruins the better world about which 
there is so much despair on the basis 
of our past failures. But, it is a pre- 
requisite of any reconstruction to de- 
feat Hitler. Once his own magic has 
been shattered, as that of Mussolini 
and Stalin is already shattered, and as 
Japan’s will be at any moment that 
Hitler goes down, the human species 
will once again be able to breathe an 
air unpolluted by the fear of slavery 
and of a reversion to its animal pas- 
sions. It can look forward through 
whatever trials it has to pass with the 
knowledge that it is not to be trained 
to the whip and the whistle as are 
hunting dogs conditioned to a master’s 
will, and with no guarantee that that 
master may not be as mad as we 
know Hitler and Mussolini to be. 

My conclusions are simple. 

1. War with Hitler’s system has 
been inevitable for this country since 
Hitler finished rearming without a 
challenge and disposed of France and 
threatened the defeat of Britain, His 
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system cannot permit the existence 
of a free and powerful America out- 
side his influence, His attack upon us 
would come both by penetration from 
within, as he is already attacking us, 
and by a challenge to the mastery of 
the approaches to this continent in 
Greenland, in the Azores, and in South 
America. It is not a question of “If we 
get in” as Colonel Lindbergh, Wheeler, 
Walsh, and company, put it, but 
“when we fight.” Colonel Lindbergh 
can’t wash out the decision to help 
Britain—all out help: Colonel Lind- 
bergh can’t control Hitler’s views that 
this is a hostile country. Colonel Lind- 
bergh can’t “keep us out of war.” Only 
Hitler could do that, and he won't. 
but he would prefer to pick his own 
time to fight us. 

2. When we fight, will determine 
how successfully we fight. To sprak of 
this country as unarmed when it has 
the most powerful navy in the world, 
and to ask it to avoid decision when 
the hour for decision has come, is to 
play Hitler’s game. What does Hitler 
want us to do? You may be sure that 
that is the wrong thing from the point 
of view of defending our country. 

If the isolationists have been right, 
every decision that this country has 
taken so far has meant entering the 
war. We were told the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act meant entering the 
war. We were told more emphatically 
that the Lease-Lend Act meant enter- 
ing the war. We are now told once 
more that convoys mean entering the 
war. All right! On their own analysis 
this country has been in the war for 
some time. You may be certain that 
Hitler and Mussolini take this for 
granted, They are saying so openly. 
Matsuoka has laid down the peace 
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terms for them and for us, that in- 
clude neutralizing the Philippines and 
Alaska, weakening Hawaii, giving up 
the Monroe Doctrine in South Ameri- 
ca and for Greenland, and above all, 
stopping the building of our great 
navy. If he dares talk in these terms 
today, what would he say if we suf- 
fered England to go down? 

3. But we are not going to suffer 
England to go down. The British navy 
is stil] with our navy, able to control 
the seven seas of the world, and as long 
as that is true, Hitler cannot win this 
war. He could win it if the Atlantic 
went down to him. Every factor now 
tightens up the strain on his transpor- 
tation, on his terrible lack of raw 
materials, and on the extension of his 
troops to garrison bitterly hostile 
countries. His lines of communication 
are lengthening, ours will be shortened. 

The Germans were thought by some 
to be invincible when they broke 
through in March, 1918. They would 
have been, so far as the French were 
concerned, and the British. They were 
stopped by Americans who believed 
they could be stopped, and stopped 
them. Where has that spirit gone? 
Today we confront in Hitler a menace 
to our whole civilization, to our re- 
ligion, to our way of thinking, to hu- 
man freedom in every form. He can 
only be stopped by meeting him where 
he can be met, that is, with our naval 
forces today, our planes tomorrow, and 
with tanks and mechanized troops 
anywhere that it is necessary to meet 
him, the day after. If we wait until 
we have to send expeditionary forces 
to meet him in South America and to 
meet him when Japan and Germany 
between them can challenge for con- 
trol of the Atlantic as well as the 
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Pacific, our children and our chil- 
dren’s children will rise to curse us for 
having put the burden on them that 
may then fall. 

Let us win through to a true nego- 
tiated peace; to do so we will have 
to stop Hitler. 

Let me be frank. I see no prospect 
of a British victory if that means a 
victory by England unaided beyond 
the present proportions of our aid. 
England can not achieve a victory, 
much less the democratic world con- 
ditions that such a victory would per- 
mit, by England’s own efforts alone. 
If we are not prepared to see that the 
materials that we are making for Eng- 
land not only reach them, but can be 
used where they will most successfully 
cripple the German transportation sys- 
tem—where they will smash the 
morale of Germany by showing that 
the Germany Army is not invincible, 
then we can not expect England to do 
that job. The percentage of sinkings 
in the Atlantic is alarming. With more 
convoys it can hardly be decreased 
in its proportions. Without the use 
of our navy, then our planes and fin- 
ally our mechanized troops wherever 
they are needed to stop the Nazi on- 
slaught, England is not likely to win 
a victory. More probably she will be 
forced to a peace like that accepted 
by France and you now have before 
you the full fruits of that French 
“negotiated peace.” As England today 
nervously awaits the time when 
France openly joins the Axis and the 
French fleet. goes over, so at some fu- 
ture time might we watch with dread 
in our hearts the fate of the British 
fleet. For on the control of the seas de- 
pends the possibility not only of our 
continuing our own defense in many 


important particulars, but the sending 
of expeditionary forces to Latin 
America and elsewhere if we intend to 
protect the Canal and with it the 
American continents. 

The issue, therefore, is joined al- 
ready by our acknowledgment that 
British success will give us the chance 
to create a democratic world and Hit- 
ler’s success will destroy that chance. 
Those are the simple—the real altern- 
atives. In that sense, since a British 
victory is our own victory, we can not 
fail to make victory certain. 

If we reach the blessed day when 
we can, having stopped the Nazis, 
achieve a real negotiated peace that 
will disarm aggression in heavy bomb- 
ing planes and heavy tanks, put 
through a five-year armistice period 
and begin to reconstruct the world 
with all the resources at the disposal 
of the nations, then and then alone 
can we hope to have the kind of demo- 
cratic world order that will make small 
nations safe once more—that will per- 
mit the development of minority rights 
in a contest where national survival 
is no longer the sole issue. The kind of 
vision that Gunnar Myrdal has given 
you, as what he calls aims, shows what 
a great part the culture of small na- 
tions can play in the victory of the 
human spirit. Think what a world 
would be like in which Sweden no 
longer stood as a symbol in the world 
but existed as an enslaved satellite of 
Germany. Would that world permit 
new American and more democratic 
ways? Would it encourage the emer- 
gency of human rights in the now op- 
pressed peoples of the earth? I think 
the answer to that is plain. 

In a world in which we had pro- 
moted victory by throwing our full 
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weight we should have also the great 
voice that we must have if healing is 
to take the place of hatred. In such a 
world Myrdal’s idea in doing away 
with colonial imperialism in favor of 
international mandatory principle 
could really have a chance to exist. 
Let us take hostages from the British 
under the Lease-Lend Act and as a 
price for our aid of the raw materials 
of the world which they and we con- 
trol. Let us set up a trusteeship in 
which there shall be general interna- 
tional participation. That alone will 
permit peace with justice and on peace 
with justice depends a democratic 
world order. 

You who listen to me tonight have 
heard, as all Americans have, peace 
aims and war aims stated by the great- 
est exemplar of democracy—Lincoln. 
When I am very weary and dispirited 
in Washington I often go down and 
look at the Lincoln Memorial. I 
counsel you to take the same pilgrim- 


age. When you have learned this ser- 
mon in stone, that is Lincoln brooding, 
with a sad wisdom, the infinite cour- 
age and patience of our greatest hu- 
man leader, turn by preference not to 
the Gettysburg address but the Sec- 
ond Inaugural. No passages in the 
world have ever been so eloquent of 
the humility and the pride of human 
spirit since the time of Christ. What 
Lincoln said about slavery applies to 
a world as much as to a nation. Let 
us not forget his other remark in an- 
other speech: “A world no more than 
a nation can exist half slave and half 
free.” It was Lincoln who told us what 
our true peace aims would be: “with 
malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in... to 
bind up the nation’s wounds . . . to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 
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AMERICA AND THE WAR* 


Rosert M. HurcHins 


I speak tonight because I believe 
that the American people are about to 
commit suicide. We are not planning 
to. We have no plan. We are drifting 
into suicide. Deafened by martial 
music, fine language, and large ap- 
propriations, we are drifting into war. 

I address you simply as an American 
citizen. I do not represent any organ- 
ization or committee. I do not repre- 
sent the University of Chicago. I am 
not a military expert. It is true that 
from the age of eighteen to the age 
of twenty I was a private in the 
American army. I must have some- 
where the very fine medal given me 
by the Italian government of that day 
in token of my cooperation on the 
Italian front. But this experience 
would not justify me in discussing 
tactics, strategy, or the strength to 
which our armed forces should now 
attain. 

I wish to dissociate myself from all 
Nazis, Fascists, Communists, and ap- 
peasers. I regard the doctrine of all 
totalitarian regimes as wrong in 
theory, evil in execution, and incom- 
patible with the rights of man. 

I wish to dissociate myelf from those 
who want us to stay out of war to 
save our own skins or our own prop- 
erty. I believe that the people of this 
country are and should be prepared 
to make sacrifices for humanity. Na- 





.. * Editorial note. President Hutchins found that 
it was impossible for him to write a new paper 
for this particular Yearbook and kindly consented 
to allow us to use his radio address of January 
23 in lieu thereof, since this address covers about 
the same ground as the chapter that he would 
have written. Thus the chapter should be read 
with this time interval in mind. 


tional selfishness should not determine 
national policy. 

It is impossible to listen to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recent speeches, to study 
the lease-lend bill, and to read the 
testimony of cabinet officers upon it 
without coming to the conclusion that 
the President now requires us to un- 
derwrite a British victory, and ap- 
parently a Chinese and a Greek 
victory, too. We are going to try to 
produce the victory by supplying our 
friends with the materials of war. But 
what if this is not enough? We have 
abandoned all pretense of neutrality. 
We are to turn our ports into British 
naval bases. But what if this is not 
enough? Then we must send the navy, 
the air force, and, if Mr. Churchill 
wants it, the army. We must guar- 
antee the victory. 

We used to hear of “al! aid short of 
war.” The words “short of war’ are 
ominously missing from the Presi- 
dent’s recent speeches. The lease-lend 
bill contains provisions that we should 
have regarded as acts of war up to 
last week. The conclusion is inescap- 
able that the President is reconciled 
to active military intervention if such 
intervention is needed to defeat the 
Axis in this war. 

I have supported Mr. Roosevelt 
since he first went to the White House. 
I have never questioned his integrity 
or his good will. But under the pres- 
sure of great responsibilities, in the 
heat of controversy, in the interna- 
tional game of bluff, the President’s 
speeches and recommendations are 
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committing us to obligations abroad 
which we cannot perform. The effort 
to perform them will prevent the 
achievement of the aims for which 
the President stands at home. 

If we go to war, what are we going 
to war for? This is to be a crusade, a 
holy war. Its object is moral. We are 
seeking, the President tells us, “a 
world founded on freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear.” We are 
to intervene to support the moral 
order. We are to fight for “the suprem- 
acy of human rights everywhere.” 

With the President’s desire to see 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear flourish everywhere we must all 
agree. Millions of Americans have 
supported the President because they 
felt that he wanted to achieve these 
four freedoms for America. Others, 
who now long to carry these blessings 
to the rest of the world, were not 
conspicuous on the firing line when 
Mr. Roosevelt called them, eight years 
ago, to do battle for the four freedoms 
at home. But let us agree now that we 
want the four freedoms; we want 
justice, the moral order, democracy, 
and the supremacy of human rights, 
not here alone, but everywhere. The 
question is whether entrance into this 
war is likely to bring us closer to this 
goal. 

How can the United States better 
serve suffering humanity everywhere: 
by going into this war, or by staying 
out? I hold that the United States can 
better serve suffering humanity every- 
where by staying out. 

But can we stay out? We are told 
it is too late. The house is on fire. 
When the house is on fire, you do not 
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straighten the furniture, and clean out 
the cellar, or ask yourself whether the 
house is as good a house as you would 
like. You put out the fire if you can. 

The answer is that the house is not 
on fire. The house next door is on fire. 
When the house next door is on, fire 
you do not set fire to your own house, 
throw the baby on the floor, and rush 
off to join the fun. And when you do 
go to quench the fire next door, you 
make sure that your bucket is full of 
water and not oil. 

But, we are told, we are going to 
have to fight the Axis sometime. Why 
not fight it now, when we have Britain 
to help us? Why wait until we have 
to face the whole world alone? 

Think of the mass of assumptions 
upon which this program rests. First, 
we must assume that in spite of its 
heroic resistance and in spite of the 
enormous supplies of munitions which 
it is yet to receive from America the 
British Empire must fall. 

Second, we must assume that the 
present rulers of totalitarian states 
will survive the conflict. 

Third, we must assume that if these 
regimes survive they will want to at- 
tack us. 

Fourth, we must assume that they 
will be in a position to attack us. This 
involves the assumptions that they 
will have the resources to do so, that 
their people will consent to new and 
hazardous ventures, that their task 
of holding down conquered nations 
will be easily completed, and that the 
ambiguous attitude of Russia will 
cause them little concern. 

Next, if Britain falls, if the totali- 
tarian regimes survive, if they want 
to attack us, if they are in a position 
to do so, we must further assume that 
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they will find it possible to do so. The 
flying time between Africa and Brazil, 
or Europe and America, does not de- 
cide this question. The issue is what 
will be at the western end of the line? 
This will depend on our moral and 
military preparedness. A lone squad- 
ron of bombers might conquer a con- 
tinent peopled with inhabitants care- 
less of safety or bent on slavery. We 
cannot assume that any combination 
of powers can successfully invade this 
hemisphere if we are prepared to de- 
fend ourselves and determined to be 
free. 

On a pyramid of assumptions, hy- 
potheses, and guesses, therefore, rests 
a decision to go to war now because it 
is too late to stay out. There is no 
such inevitability about war with the 
Axis as to prevent us from asking our- 
selves whether we shall serve suffering 
humanity better everywhere by going 
into this war or by staying out. 

The chances of accomplishing the 
high moral purposes which the Presi- 
dent has stated for America, even if 
we stay out of war, are not bright. The 
world is in chaos. We must give our 
thought and energy to building our 
defenses, What we have of high moral 
purpose is likely to suffer dilution at 
home and a cold reception abroad. But 
we have a chance to help humanity if 
we do not go into this war. If we do go 
into it, we have yno chance at all. 

The reason why we have no chance 
to help humanity if we go into this war 
is that we are not prepared. I do not 
mean, primarily, that we are unpre- 
pared in a military sense: I mean that 
we are morally and intellectually un- 
prepared to execute the moral mission 
to which the President calls us. 

A missionary, even a missionary to 


the cannibals, must have clear and de- 
fensible convictions. And if his plan is 
to eat some of the cannibals in order 
to persuade the others to espouse the 
true faith, his convictions must be very 
clear and very defensible indeed. It 
is surely not too much to ask of such a 
missionary that his own life and works 
reflect the virtues which he seeks to 
compel others to adopt. If we stay out 
of war, we may perhaps some day un- 
derstand and practice freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. We 
may even be able to comprehend and 
support justice, democracy, the moral 
order, and the supremacy of human 
rights. Today we have barely begun 
to grasp the meaning of the words. 

Those beginnings are important. 
They place us ahead of where we were 
at the end of the last century. They 
raise us, in accomplishment as well as 
in ideals, far above the accomplish- 
ment and ideals of totalitarian pow- 
ers. They leave us, however, a good 
deal short of that level of excellence 
which entitles us to convert the world 
by force of arms. 

Have we freedom of speech and 
freedom of worship in this country? 
We do have freedom to say what 
everybody else is saying and freedom 
of worship if we do not take our reli- 
gion too seriously. But teachers who 
do not conform to the established can- 
ons of social thought lose their jobs. 

People who are called “radicals” 
have mysterious difficulties in renting 
halls. Labor organizers sometimes get 
beaten up and ridden out of town on a 
rail. Norman Thomas had some 
troubles in Jersey City. And the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
refused to let Marian Anderson sing 
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in the national capital in a building 
called Constitution Hall. 

If we regard these exceptions as 
minor, reflecting the attitude of the 
more backward and illiterate parts of 
the country, what are we to say of 
freedom from want and freedom from 
fear? What of the moral order and 
justice and the supremacy of human 
rights? What of democracy in the 
United States? 

Words like these have no meaning 
unless we believe in human dignity. 
Human dignity means that every man 
is an end in himself. No man can, be 
exploited by another. Think of these 
things and then think of the share- 
croppers, the Okies, the Negroes, the 
slum dwellers, downtrodden and op- 
pressed for gain. They have neither 
freedom from want nor freedom from 
fear. They hardly know they are living 
in a moral order or in a democracy 
where justice and human rights are 
supreme. 

We have it on the highest authority 
that one-third of the nation is ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed. The latest 
figures of the National Resources 
Board show that almost precisely 55 
per cent of our people are living on 
family incomes of less than $1,250 a 
year. This sum, says Fortune Maga- 
zine, will not support a family of four. 
On this basis more than half our 
people are living below the minimum 
level of subsistence. More than half 
the army which will defend democ- 
racy will be drawn from those who 
have had this experience of the eco- 
nomic benefits of “the American way 
of life.” 

We know that we have had till 
lately nine million unemployed and 
that we should have them still if it 





were not for our military prepara- 
tions. When our military preparations 
cease, we shall, for all we know, have 
nine million unemployed again. In his 
speech on December 29 Mr. Roose- 
velt said, “After the present needs of 
our defense are past, a proper handling 
of the country’s peacetime needs will 
require all of the new productive ca- 
pacity—if not still more.” For ten 
years we have not known how to use 
the productive capacity we had. Now 
suddenly we are to believe that by 
some miracle, after the war is over, 
we shall know what to do with our 
old productive capacity and what to 
do in addition with the tremendous in- 
creases which are now being made. 
We have want and fear today. We 
shall have want and fear “when the 
present needs of our defense are past.” 
As for democracy, we know that 
millions of men and women, are dis- 
franchised in this country because of 
their race, color, or condition of eco- 
nomic servitude. We know that many 
municipal governments are models of 
corruption. Some state governments 
are merely the shadows of big-city 
machines. Our national government 
is a government by pressure groups. 
Almost the last question an American 
is expected to ask about a proposal 
is whether it is just. The question is 
how much pressure is there behind it 
or how strong are the interests against 
it. On this basis are settled such great 
issues as monopoly, the organization 
of agriculture, the relation of labor 
and capital, whether bonuses should 
be paid to veterans, and whether a 
tariff policy based on greed should be 
modified by reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, 
To have a community men must 
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work together. They must have com- 
mon principles and purposes. If some 
men are tearing down a house while 
others are building it, we do not say 
they are working together. If some 
men are robbing, cheating, and op- 
pressing others, we should not say they 
are a community. The aims of a demo- 
cratic community are moral. United 
by devotion to law, equality, and jus- 
tice, the democratic community works 
together for the happiness of all the 
citizens. I leave to you the decision 
whether we have yet achieved a dem- 
ocratic community in the United 
States. 

- In the speech in which Mr. Roose- 
velt told us, in effect, that we are 
headed for war, he said, “Certainly 
this is no time to stop thinking about 
the social and economic problems 
which are the root cause of the social 
revolution which is today a supreme 
factor in the world.” But in the same 
speech he said, “The need of the mo- 
ment is that our actions and our policy 
should be devoted primarily—almost 
exclusively—to meeting this foreign 
peril. For all our domestic problems 
are now a part of the great emerg- 
ency.” This means—and it is perfectly 
obvious—that if any social objective 
interferes with the conduct of the war, 
it will be, it must be instantly aban- 
doned. War can mean only the loss 
of “social gains” and the destruction 
of the livelihood of millions in modest 
circumstances, while pirates and profi- 
teers, in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s ef- 
forts to stop them, emerge stronger 
than ever, 

The four freedoms must be aban- 
doned if they interfere with winning 
a war. In the ordinary course of war 
most of them do interfere. All of them 
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may. In calmer days, in 1929, the 
New York Times said, “War brings 
many collateral disasters. Freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press suffer. We 
think we shall be wiser and cooler the 
next time, if there is one; but we 
shan’t.” The urge to victory anni- 
hilates tolerance. In April, 1939, Al- 
fred Duff-Cooper said that “hatred 
of any race was a sign of mental de- 
ficiency and of lack of a broad con- 
ception of the facts of the world.” In 
April, 1940, Mr. Duff-Cooper said that 
the crimes of the German militarists 
were the crimes of the whole people 
and that this should be kept in mind 
when the peace treaty was written. 

We cannot suppose, because civil 
liberties were restricted in the last war 
and expanded after it, that we can rely 
on, their revival after the next one. 
We Americans have only the faintest 
glimmering of what war is like. This 
war, if we enter it, will make the last 
one look like a stroll in the park. If 
we go into this one, we go in against 
powers dominating Europe and most 
of Asia to aid an ally who, we are 
told, is already in mortal danger. 
When we remember what a short war 
did to the four freedoms, we must rec- 
ognize that they face extermination 
in the total war to come. 

We Americans have hardly begun to 
understand and practice the ideals 
that we are urged to force on others. 
What we have, in this country, is hope. 
We and we alone have the hope that 
we can actually achieve these ideals. 
The framework of our government was 
designed to help us achieve them. We 
have a tremendous continent, with 
vast resources, in a relatively impreg- 
nable position. We have energy, imag- 
ination, and brains. We have made 
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some notable advances in the long 
march toward justice, freedom, and 
democracy. 

If we go to war, we cast away our 
opportunity and cancel our gains. For 
a generation, perhaps for a hundred 
years, we shall not be able to struggle 
back to where we were. In fact the 
changes that total war will bring may 
mean that we shall never be able to 
struggle back. Education will cease. 
Its place will be taken by vocational 
and military training. The effort to es- 
tablish a democratic community will 
stop. We shall think no more of jus- 
tice, the moral order, and the suprem- 
acy of human rights. We shall have 
hope no longer. 

What, then, should our policy be? 
Instead of doing everything we can 
to get into the war, we should do 
everything we can to stay at peace. 
Our policy should be peace. Aid to 
Britain, China, and Greece should be 
extended on the basis most likely to 
keep us at peace, and least likely to in- 
volve us in war. 

At the same time we should prepare 
to defend ourselves. We should prepare 
to defend ourselves against military or 
political penetration. We should bend 
every energy to the construction of an 
adequate navy and air force and the 
training of an adequate army. By ade- 
quate I mean adequate for defense 
against any power or combination of 
powers, 

In the meantime, we should begin to 
make this country a refuge for those 
who will not live without liberty. For 
less than the cost of two battleships 
we could accommodate half a million 
refugees from totalitarian countries for 
a year. The net cost would not ap- 
proach the cost of two battleships, for 


these victims, unlike _ battleships, 
would contribute to our industry and 
our cultural life, and help us make de- 
mocracy work. 

But most important of all, we should 
take up with new vigor the long strug- 
gle for moral, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual preparedness. If we would change 
the face of the earth, we must first 
change our own hearts. The principal 
end that we have hitherto set before 
ourselves is the unlimited acquisition 
of material goods. The business of 
Amerca, said Calvin Coolidge, is busi- 
ness. We must now learn that material 
goods are a means and not an, end. 
We want them to sustain life, but they 
are not the aim of life. The aim of life 
is the fullest development of the high- 
est powers of men. This means art, re- 
ligion, education, moral and intellec- 
tual growth. These things we have re- 
garded as mere decorations or relaxa- 
tions in the serious business of life, 
which was making money. The Amer- 
ican people, in their own interest, re- 
quire a moral regeneration. If they are 
to be missionaries to the world, this 
regeneration must be profound and 
complete. 

We must try to build a new moral 
order for America. We need moral con- 
viction, intellectual clarity, and moral 
action: moral conviction about the 
dignity of man, intellectual clarity 
about ends and means, moral action 
to construct institutions to bring to 
pass the ends we have chosen. 

A new moral order for America 
means a new conception of security. 
Today we do not permit men to die of 
starvation, but neither do we give 
them an incentive to live. Every citi- 
zen must have a respected place in the 
achievement of the national purpose. 
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A new moral order for America 
means a new conception of sacrifice, 
sacrifice for the moral purposes of the 
community. In the interest of human 
dignity we need a rising standard of 
health, character, and _ intelligence. 
These positive goals demand the devo- 
tion and sacrifice of every American. 
We should rebuild one-third of the 
nation’s homes. We must provide ade- 
quate medical care in every corner 
of the land. We must develop an edu- 
cation aimed at moral and intellectual 
growth instead of at making money. 

A new moral order for America 
means a new conception of mastery. 
We must learn how to reconcile the 
machine with human dignity. We have 
allowed it to run wild in prosperity 
and war and to rust idly in periodic 
collapse. We have hitherto avoided the 
issue by seeking new markets. In an 
unstable world this has meant bigger 
and bigger collapses, more and more 
catastrophic war. In Europe and Rus- 
sia the efforts to master the machine 
are carried out by methods we despise. 
America can master the machine with- 
in the framework of a balanced de- 
mocracy, outdistance the totalitarian 
despotisms, and bring light and hope 
to the world. It is our highest function 
and greatest opportunity to learn to 
make democracy work We must bring 
justice and the moral order to life, 
here and now. 

If we have strong defenses and un- 
derstand and believe in what we are 
defending, we need fear nobody in the 
world. If we do not understand and 
believe in what we are defending, we 


may still win, but the victory will be 
as fruitless as the last. What did we 
do with the last one? What shall we do 
with this one? The government of 
Great Britain has repeatedly refused 
to state its war aims. The President 
in his foreign policy is pledged to back 
up Great Britain, and beyond that, 
to the pursuit of the unattainable. If 
we go to war, we shall not know what 
we are fighting for. If we stay out 
of war until we do, we may have the 
stamina to win and the knowledge to 
use the victory for the welfare of man- 
kind. 

The path to war is a false path to 
freedom. A new moral order for Amer- 
ica is the true path to freedom. A new 
moral order for America means new 
strength for America, and new hope 
for the moral reconstruction of man- 
kind. We are turning aside from the 
true path to freedom because it is 
easier to blame Hitler for our troubles 
than to fight for democracy at home. 
As Hitler made the Jews his scape- 
goat, so we are making Hitler ours. 
But Hitler did not spring full-armed 
from the brow of Satan. He sprang 
from the materialism and paganism 
of our times. In the long run we can 
beat what Hilter stands for only by 
beating the materialism and paganism 
that produced him. We must show the 
world a nation clear in purpose, united 
in action, and sacrificial in spirit. The 
influence of that example upon suffer- 
ing humanity everywhere will be more 
powerful than the combined armies 
of the Axis. 
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THE DILEMMA OF AMERICA IN THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 


Bue.tt G. GALLAGHER 


A Republic may lose its liberties in a day, and 
not find it out for a century—Montesquieu. 


The fundamental dilemma of Amer- 
ican democracy in the present national 
and world crisis lies in the character 
of the social process itselfi—the con- 
tinuity of means and ends. The imme- 
diate situation always appears to de- 
mand the use of means which, in the 
end, reproduce the present inadequa- 
cies. To obtain improved results, we 
feel we must use superior means; but 
these better means appear inadequate 
to cope with the coarser immediate sit- 
uation. Yet, always and every time, 
the processes determine the results. 
The end never justifies the means: the 
means define and describe the ends. 

Indeed, in democracy, more than 
in any other form of social organiza- 
tion, the process itself is the important 
thing. This is true because democracy 
is not a status once for all achieved, 
but a process to be pushed ahead. De- 
mocracy is not static but dynamic in 
character. It has to be created anew 
every generation, every decade; and 
this continuous re-creation is possible 
only when a people are relatively suc- 
cessful in the struggle against decline 
and decay within the nation, and also 
when they are not unduly inhibited by 
disruptive anti-democratic forces from 
without. And the point is that for the 
democratic process to function, it must 
function democratically—both within 
the nation and in its international 
dealings. The use of non-democratic 
processes either at home or in the 


world scene defeats the democratic 
process itself by producing other than 
democratic results. 

To some persons, this point of view 
is a dogma to be defended. To others, 
it is a general principle to be followed 
as closely as wisdom and experience 
suggest. But both purists and compro- 
misers are faced with the dilemma that 
democracy can be built and defended 
only through democratic processes. 
The purist, in his prefectionism, pre- 
fers to struggle for democracy through 
the use of devices appropriate to it, 
and to run the risk of failure rather 
than achieve something less than dem- 
ocratic results. The compromiser, in 
his relativism, believes it to be the 
better part of valor to use discretion, 
accepting half a loaf rather than to 
lose all. Yet both groups are faced 
with the same dilemma—the knowl- 
edge that democracy can be had only 
by those who practice it. 

Democracy at home cannot be built 
by undemocratic means—yet there is 
strong doubt in the minds of many 
thinking men as to whether democratic 
means of defense will be adequate to 
preserve even that measure of democ- 
racy now possessed. They point out 
that while we must practice democ- 
racy at home to prevent losing it by 
default, we dare not practice it in our 
dealings with foreign non-democratic 
states lest we lose it by defeat. 

And on the other hand, if we decide 
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to go all out for total war, using the 
essentially undemocratic means of 
militarization, mobilized resources, 
and power politics in the effort to win, 
we automatically jeopardize the life 
of democracy at home. Thinking men 
therefore question whether such “de- 
fense” would in the end leave anything 
worth defending. 

And still another group argue that 
the internal threats to democracy 
threaten to throttle it here (even that 
degree of it which we have) whether 
we go farther into the war or not. This 
group holds that whether we use a 
military dictatorship to fight the Euro- 
pean militarisms; or whether we try 
relative neutrality as a course of ac- 
tion; or whether we attempt to enter 
the conflict, preserving our own demo- 
cratic ways of acting, and risking 
probable defeat because of the uneven 
struggle resulting—in any case, the 
point at which all men must agree is 
that something must be done to make 
democracy work more completely, in 
the hope that we shall get a closer 
approximation to democratic results. 
Other contributors to this Yearbook 
are, I believe, discussing the probabili- 
ties of the several courses of action 
open to us in the present crisis. The 
point of view defended in this chapter 
is one which applies to every possible 
course of action which is proposed. If 
the writer may presume quite beyond 
the decent bounds of personal humil- 
ity, he is here proposing a sort of cri- 
terion for testing the proposals which 
well meaning (and not so well mean- 
ing) men may place before us in these 
troubled days. His arugment, then, is 
that the old adage is a lie and we had 
better stop believing that we can’t eat 
our cake and have it. The fact is that 


democracy’s cake must be eaten if we 
are to have it at all. 

In brief, the thesis of this chapter 
is that we are in a dilemma because 
we want to have democracy’s cake 
without eating it, while at the same 
time we are unsure that we shall be 
permitted to eat it unless we promise 
to quit making it. Should we, then, 
abandon it for the hardtack of totali- 
tarianism with which to choke the 
opposition? And if we do, how will we 
relish the unleavened diet ourselves? 


No BIFuRCATION OF DOMESTIC AND 
Foreign MatrTers 


The dilemmas in the domestic scene 
cannot be separated from those in the 
international scene—not even for pur- 
poses of logical analysis, which would 
become quite illogical in the truncated 
thinking resulting from such abstrac- 
tion—for the pressing dilemma of 
strategy is precisely the fact that the 
international scene appears to be so 
violently hostile as to demand the 
abandonment of democratic proce- 
dures internationally at the risk of 
stultifying democracy internally. It 
may appear suicidal to threaten our 
internal democracy by abandoning 
ourselves to a military dictatorship for 
the prosecution of the war; but it also 
appears suicidal not to defend our de- 
mocracy with every means available. 

Is it possible to build a vast military 
machine without becoming military- 
minded? Is it possible to mobilize all 
the forces of manpower and wealth in 
an essentially Fascist pattern for in- 
ternational activity, without follow- 
ing dictatorial patterns in the running 
of the domestic matters on which this 
mobilization depends? If the success- 
ful waging of total war demands to- 
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talitarian methods, is there any prob- 
ability that we shall have any domes- 
tic democracy left when the military 
decision is reached? Every question 
of an international character has di- 
rect’ bearing upon the likelihood of 
the survival of democracy in domestic 
affairs. 

The argument is equally valid when 
pursued from the opposite angle. In 
the long run, the only possible solution 
of our domestic difficulties which will 
bring democratic results is one which 
is thoroughgoing enough to use demo- 
cratic procedures in international af- 
fairs as well as at home. If the United 
States of America wish to take a leaf 
from history, the lesson of experience 
is written in characters large enough 
for all to read. The Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics alleged that it was 
going to build democracy through dic- 
tatorship. Lenin was succeeded by 
Stalin. The anti-democratic measures 
used in creating and consolidating the 
new order in Russia, and in maintain- 
ing it against threats of aggression and 
sabotage, resulted not in democracy 
but in more dictatorship. The mask is 
off now, and we see clearly what many 
have been saying for a quarter cen- 
tury. Tyranny breeds tyranny, even 
though it is allegedly used benevo- 
lently. Russia attempted to build a 
democratic state by undemocratic 
means. The inescapable continuity of 
means and ends denied the fruits of 
the effort. 

The Russian example is cited only 
because it was alleged that the 
US.S.R. was struggling to achieve 
democratic ends. If we turn to other 
world contemporaries, the lesson is 
equally clear. The methods of Naziism 
and Fascism are frankly aimed at pro- 





ducing other than democratic results. 
They have borne their fruits—amply. 
The question before us is whether in 
the present world crisis any demo- 
cratic state is able and willing to take 
the risks involved in the use of genu- 
inely democratic procedures at home 
and abroad, in the effort not to lose 
by default the life it seeks to defend. 


No Escape 


The dilemma is inescapable. It is 
upon us, whether we go farther into 
the European war than we are in mid- 
May as these lines are written, or 
whether we withdraw from it. If the 
military decision of the present ¢on- 
flict does not impale us on the di- 
lemma, the resulting economic and po- 
litical world order will. Without at- 
tempting prophecy, we can foresee 
clearly what slender hopes democracy 
has in whatever sort of world eventu- 
ates after the exhaustion of the mili- 
tary struggle. 

There is not space in this chapter 
to develop the argument, so that the 
bald statement must be presented in 
a seemingly dogmatic fashion. The 
conclusion of the argument is that the 
post-war world will be one in which 
totalitarian economies will be in con- 
trol in Europe, and the United States 
will be forced to use a totalitarian pat- 
tern for at least its international trade, 
both exports and imports. This is more 
or less true, no matter what the mili- 
tary decision may be. If the Axis pow- 
ers win, and are in complete control 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia, the 
United States will then be competing 
internationally with a totalitarian 
economy on a barter basis. The grad- 
ual or rapid transformation of our in- 
ternal economy to the same pattern 
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would appear to be a matter of rela- 
tive certainty in that event. And to- 
talitarian economics can be carried 
through only with totalitarian politi- 
cal processes. If the Axis wins, we go 
totalitarian, whether we share the mil- 
itary defeat or are merely interested 
onlookers. The post-war world con- 
ditions will dictate totalitarianism 
with a ruthlessness equal to the mili- 
tary machinery now in operation. 

Or (second possibility) if the British 
forces win the military decision by 
keeping the Axis out of England, and 
preserving at least a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, the United States will face 
not one, but two totalitarian econo- 
mies. If we make common cause with 
the British in a united economic front, 
that still leaves us with an Axis totali- 
tarian economy as our competitor, and 
the rest of the story is as in the previ- 
ous paragraph. 

Or, in the third place, we may send 
an expeditionary force large enough 
and strong enough to invade the Euro- 
pean continent successfully. The in- 
calculable cost of such an effort makes 
it a foregone conclusion that the pat- 
tern of the post-armistice economy 
would more closely resemble a totali- 
tarian economy than it would resemble 
American capitalism. Even a smash- 
ing, clear-cut victory over the Axis 
could not appreciably alter the char- 
acter of the economic order which 
would result from the bankruptcy of 
the post-war world. It will be primar- 
ily a barter economy, run on necessar- 
ily totalitarian lines, and demanding 
totalitarian governments for its opera- 
tion. 

A fourth possibility, which many 
consider more likely, is that a general 
bogging down of the whole military 


conflict may bring no decisive victory 
on either side, and a gradual stale- 
mate. The post-war world in that case 
would almost certainly not be demo- 
cratic in character. It would be in the 
hands of the “strong man” who could 
whip the national corpses into life 
and drive the peoples of the world 
through the nightmares of chaos and 
uncertainty. Democracy would have 
small survival chance. 

And in that case, the fifth possibility 
becomes real. The collapse of the war- 
ring nations may lead to a general 
revolution and the establishment of 
something like a world Soviet pattern. 
This would bring us little nearer to 
democratic goals, if the experience 
of Russia in the past quarter century 
can be used as a guide for our prog- 
nosis. 

Nor does the sixth possibility, an 
immediate union of the “democracies” 
of the world, to combat totalitarian 
nations, hold out much more hope. If 
successful, this would only be a de- 
velopment of the second or third of 
the possibilities listed above; and, in 
terms of economic processes, it would 
mean a united front of the “democra- 
cies” to maintain their own inclusive 
totalitarian economy against that of 
the rest of the world. It would then 
be a nice question of historical proba- 
bility as to how long the united democ- 
racies could maintain the flavor of 
democratic life as they used totali- 
tarian methods to continue the eco- 
nomic war after the military war had 
bogged down in an armistice. 

And lastly, the isolationists can take 
small comfort in the hopes of the fu- 
ture. The argument that the United 
States can pursue its own splendid 
destiny independent of the rest of the 
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world commends itself only to the 
shortsighted and the unimaginative. 
Quite apart from the fact that we 
need the better part of a billion dollars 
worth of essential raw materials year- 
ly (it was $640,000,000 for only the 
fifteen leading items in 1940 accord- 
ing to the United States Department 
of Commerce as reported in the press) 
to keep our present processes going, 
and making due allowance for the de- 
velopment of synthetic substitutes for 
many raw materials, the notion of 
self-sufficiency in peace time is unten- 
able, without a radical alteration in 
our whole economy. And that altera- 
tion would have to be in a totalitarian 
direction, for purposes, of competi- 
tion. The notion of self-sufficiency is 
tenable as a wartime policy, when a 
nation wishes to have within itself 
all the materials of war; but when we 
revert to peacetime trade, we demand 
markets, not merely for expansion, but 
for the simple continuance of the econ- 
omy itself. And these markets can be 
served by a capitalistic economy only 
so long as they remain on a capital- 
istic, not a totalitarian, basis. Whether 
“Hemispheric solidarity” would be 
sufficient to provide the United States 
of North America with ample markets 
is a matter for experts in international 
trade to discuss. The point here to be 
noted is that there appears to be no 
escape from the necessity of meeting 
a non-democratic world trade situa- 
tion after some sort of military peace 
has been signed. 

It appears, therefore, that no matter 
what military decision eventuates, 
there is grave probability that the 
present economic processes of the 
United States will be supplanted by 
two or more competing totalitarian 


economies. This is not to say that the 
military decision is a matter of indif- 
ference. But it is to say that even 
after the cessation of military war, the 
totalitarian warfare goes on in the 
economic realm. The problem of de- 
fending democracy, then, is something 
more than a matter of getting into the 
war and winning it but losing our 
integrity; or of staying out and losing 
it but preserving our integrity; or of 
getting in and losing both the war and 
our integrity. There is the continuing 
economic war which goes on after 
the military armistice, and that war- 
fare, like this one, will be waged on 
an all-out, totalitarian basis. It will 
be the real threat to American democ- 
racy. 

In making this rash prognosis, we 
are not necessarily subscribing to the 
Marxian doctrine of the economic in- 
terpretation of history. We are merely 
admitting the fact that the character 
of daily political and business activi- 
ties in the management of economic 
affairs plays a primary part in deter- 
mining the whole character of a na- 
tion. If we are correct in concluding 
that the post-war economic world will 
be totalitarian in character, then it is 
difficult to see how we can long main- 
tain the characteristics of political 
and cultural democracy. 

If, now, it is argued that present 
economic, political, and racial patterns 
in America do not follow the demo- 
cratic ideal with any high degree of 
fidelity, the argument is readily con- 
ceded. But I reply that we are a long 
time in finding out what happens to 
us, and the notion of freedom dies 
hard. Perhaps there is enough of that 
notion still alive in us to make it 
worth the struggle to revive it and put 
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it to work in the face of our dilemma. 


SpecIAL ASPECTS OF THE DILEMMA 


Certain aspects of the general prob- 
lem demand special attention—pro- 
vided we remember that they must be 
held in their larger context as parts 
of the general dilemma of preserving 
and promoting democracy in the pres- 
ence of the inescapable double threat 
of default at home and defeat abroad. 


Tue .DANGERS OF THE “War SprRivT” 


A democracy cannot fight a war 
without conjuring up a fighting spirit. 
Even dictators have to go through the 
motions of asking for popular support, 
to maintain morale. “Believe! Obey! 
Fight!” demands Mussolini. And the 
people obey, whether they believe or 
not. We are told that there is little 
or no enthusiasm for the present war 
among the troops as they leave Berlin 
and Rome for the fronts—a strange 
contrast to the last war when they rode 
off singing. A totalitarian government 
can fight a war that way; but not a de- 
mocracy. Here, the people must be- 
lieve—or at least, think they believe— 
if they are to obey and to fight. For its 
morale, democracy depends upon 
deeply felt psychological drives. 

And the principal source of this 
martial spirit for American consump- 
tion today is precisely that geographi- 
cal area which is least able to give 
a democratic character to it. Nowhere 
is the cry to defend democracy as stri- 
dent as in the Southern states—and 
nowhere within our borders is there 
less effort to put democracy into op- 
eration. We face here a longstand- 
ing psychological contradiction which 
makes oppressors bitter champions of 
liberty—their own liberty. In his 
speech on Conciliation with the Ameri- 
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cam Colonies, Edmund Burke pointed 
this out: 


There is a circumstance attending these 
southern colonies which . . . makes the 
spirit of liberty still more high and haughty 
than in those to the Eastward. It is that 
in Virginia and the Carolinas there is a vast 
multitude of slaves. Where this is the case 
in any part of the world, those who are 
free are by far the most proud and jealous 
of their freedom. Freedom to them is not 
only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and 
privilege. Not seeing there that freedom, 
as in countries where it is a common bless- 
ing, and broad and general as the air, may 
be united with much abject toil, with great 
misery, with all the exterior of servitude, 
liberty looks among them like something 
that is more noble and liberal. I do not 
mean, sir, to commend the superior morality 
of this sentiment, which has at least as 
much pride as virtue in it; but I cannot 
alter the nature of man. The fact is so; 
and these people of the southern colonies 
are much more strongly and with an higher 
and more stubborn spirit attached to liberty 
than those to the Northward. Such were all 
the ancient commonwealths; such were our 
Gothic ancestors; such in our day were the 
Poles; and such will ever be all masters of 
slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In 
such a people, the haughtiness of domina- 
tion combines with the spirit of freedom, 
fortifies it, and renderes it invincible. 


In the contemporary South, the psy- 
chological situation has not greatly al- 
tered from that which Burke described 
one hundred and sixty-five years ago. 
Caste hag replaced slavery in the so- 
cial pattern, the psychological atti- 
tudes of the master-slave relationship 
remaining essentially unchanged in the 
minds of the white caste. The passion 
for liberty and democracy in the South 
is shot through with a proud arrogance 
which makes it oblivious to the essen- 
tial contradictions of the daily life of 
the region, and which brings it aggres- 
sively to the defense of its liberties 
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against any external threats at domi- 
nation, whether from Washington or 
from Berlin. If we fight a war on 
the basis of psychological drives such 
as these (and they are the most pow- 
erful drives now impelling us in the 
direction of open war) we move far- 
ther away from democracy at home. 
This is true not solely, though espe- 
cially, in the South. To “defend” de- 
mocracy with the spirit of liberty gone 
amuck in arrogance and race pride 
is to consign our democracy to further 
centuries of stultification. 

The other horn of the dilemma lies 
in the fact that there is small hope 
of our being able to marshal the psy- 
chological drives needed for a long 
and expensive and gruelling destruc- 
tive war unless we do utilize this type 
of abortive mass feeling. 


Dupuicity To Matcu GULLIBILITY? 


There is serious doubt as to whether 
we can successfully make common 
cause with the rest of the Americas 
to the South, either to prosecute the 
war or to maintain our neutrality on 
a “Hemispheric Defense” basis. 
Granting that it is primarily a matter 
of power politics, in which nice ques- 
tions of the degree of democracy in 
certain of the South American States 
become important only for reasons of 
propaganda within our own borders, 
the deeper question is whether the 
United States can summon the nec- 
essary duplicity to make the notion 
of hemispheric solidarity an actuality. 
How can our nation which has so small 
a degree of racial democracy hide that 
fact from a nation like Brazil which 
has elevated a Negro to the presi- 
dency? And even though we North 
Americans set out to create a duplicity 


equal to the purpose, so as to conceal 
from our neighbors the lack of racial 
democracy in our own land, and to 
evade in our own country the lack of 
political democracy in many of the 
South American nations, what is there 
to insure that the American people, in 
our own nation or in any other of the 
Americas to the South, will develop a 
gullibility to correspond to that du- 
plicity? We face, therefore, a strategic 
difficulty in making common cause 
with the nations of Central and South 
America. They rightfully mistrust the 
genuineness of our democracy in racial 
matters; and we rightfully question 
whether more than three to five of the 
governments between us and the South 
Pole can be called political democra- 
cies. Whatever united front we man- 
age to cement cannot therefore prop- 
erly be called a “democratic front,” 
no matter how adroitly duplicity for 
the purpose might be induced, and no 
matter how gullible the peoples of the 
Americas might prove to be. 

And the other prong of the dilemma 
must be remembered. Even though we 
might be successful in matching du- 
plicity and gullibility, the means used 
would strongly determine the charac- 
ter of the results achieved. Would this, 
then, be a real defense of democracy? 


THE ETHICAL ASPECT 


In addition to the psychological con- 
tradiction which makes oppressors the 
most vehement champions of “lib- 
erty,” and in addition to the problems 
of power politics just cited, there is 4 
special aspect of the problem which is 
of concern to anyone interested in eth- 
ical values. On such persons rests the 
obligation to use ethical means for 
the achieving of ends which will be 
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ethical. We are reminded, however, 
that the unethical character of the so- 
cial forces now operating tends to 
make the ethical venture self-defeat- 
ing if not irrelevant. Here is a phrase 
of the general dilemma of means and 
ends which is particularly poignant 
and baffling. 

There is much loose talk current on 
this point. Too easily do statesmen 
and clergymen agree that Christianity 
and democracy are identical. Too 
easily do they assume that the two 
have at least a common rootage. As a 
matter of historical fact, the Chris- 
tian Churches have supported practi- 
cally every form of oligarchy and tyr- 
anny which the last seventeen cen- 
turies have witnessed. The Spanish In- 
quisition made more martyrs than 
Nero. The Russian Orthodox Church 
under Peter the Great and his suc- 
cessors was the ally and buttress of 
exploitation and enslavement. The 
Church of England has for centuries 
sponsored a specious sense of family 
unity which has glossed over the crudi- 
ties of English class distinctions and 
divisions. Some of the Churches in 
America for one glorious moment 
championed the cause of the Negro— 
but where is the old abolitionist, spirit 
today? Christianity has not, ag a mat- 
ter of historical fact, been synonymous 
with democracy. 

It is probably true that the essen- 
tial genius of the Judaic-Christian 
heritage is closer to a genuine de- 
mocracy than to any other pattern of 
political or social adjustment yet dem- 
onstrated on a national scale; but the 
actual performance of the institutions 
both of religion and of government 
falls so far short of ethical and reli- 
gious standards in both areas as to 


come close to invalidating the notion 
that democracy is rooted in Christian- 
ity. 

We really face the question as to 
whether democracy or Christianity 
can rightfully claim to be rooted in the 
teachings of the prophets and of Jesus. 
The political and social democracy we 
know is probably as much a product 
of the Renaissance as of the Reforma- 
tion, and both political democracy and 
modern church government are bound 
up with the rise of capitalism. It is 
probably nearer the truth to say that 
all three processes—religious, political 
and economic—have advanced to- 
gether in an unevenly hitched team, 
than to argue that one is the cause of 
the other two. 

We do not imply that the degree of 
social, political, and economic democ- 
racy we possess is without value. It 
will be conceded that the degree of 
democracy we have is better than the 
alternative proposed by Hitler and 
Company, and superior to that real- 
ized by Stalin and his dictatorship. 
But we do say that, judged from an 
ethical point of view, American de- 
mocracy leaves much to be desired— 
as other chapters in this Yearbook 
will certainly point out in some detail. 
The problem faced by men of ethical 
concern is therefore considerably 
broader than the mere problem of 
immediate survival. There is a real 
question as to whether an apostate 
and decadent society has any right 
to survive—and as to whether the de- 
gree of fidelity which the nation and 
the churches protest makes them 
worth saving because of their pro- 
fessed faith, or worth consigning to 
damnation because of their actual 
apostasy. 
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Ethical men are therefore concerned 
today not so much with the single 
problem of defending an alleged de- 
mocracy against political and econom- 
ic foes, important as that is. They are 
even more concerned with rediscover- 
ing the faith in its compelling power, 
and with devising means for bringing 
something out of the wreckage, which 
will begin at long last to approximate 
a little less distantly the ethical teach- 
ings of the prophets and of Jesus. 
These same men, however, are force- 
fully reminded that the children of 
darkness are for their generation wiser 
than the children of light. The forces 
of evil never make it easy for the 
forces of good, The ethical venture 
may prove to be self-defeating, if not 
irrelevant. Golgotha may not have 
been an isolated historical event but a 
continuing awful fact. 


Democracy’s INNER CONTRADICTION 
If the effort to steer a course by 


the stars of ethical standards does not 
appeal to the practical men who must 
manage our affairs, they still face 
the same dilemma, on their own chosen 
plane of action, Somehow they must 
avoid the apparent chicanery of ap- 
pearing to defend something which we 
do not possess—and which we do not 
wish to possess. Somehow they must 
resolve that inner conflict in democ- 
racy itself which substitutes profes- 
sion for realization, and defense for 
rendition. One suspects that this job 
cannot be done successfully, or with 
a modicum of success, without the 
stern judgment of ethica] standards 
and the impelling power of high reli- 
gious resources. The ethical struggle 
itself may appear fraught with the 
possibilities of defeat; but the struggle 


for democracy without ethical stand- 
ards and religious resources appears 
foredoomed to failure. 

The inner contradiction of democ- 
racy which must be resolved lies in the 
fact that it has thus far made earnest 
with only two of the features of its 
trilogy. And until these two are re- 
solved in the third, they remain in con- 
tinuing conflict. Liberty and equality 
are mutually exclusve and contradic- 
tory notions. They can be reconciled 
only in a genuine—not a specious— 
fraternity. 

Liberty is an individualistic notion. 
It comes into democracy’s pattern as 
a vestigial inheritance of the privilege 
of aristocracy. It is, for example, most 
freely championed in the Southern 
states, where equality is most vehe- 
mently denied. The effort to combine 
liberty with equality has not yet been 
completely successful in any part of 
the nation. For equality is the anti- 
thesis of liberty. It is a socialistic 
notion. As long as a democratic state 
tries merely to establish a balance be- 
tween the individualistic notion of 
liberty and the socialistic notion of 
equality, it is doomed to partial suc- 
cess, with the balance always getting 
out of balance—and usually in the 
direction of liberty at the expense of 
equality. Such a state is divided 
against itself; and its internal weak- 
nesses make it the ready prey of a 
foreign power which has resolved its 
own inner difficulties by seizing one or 
the other of these alternatives as its 
own principal driving force. American 
democracy is weak, both within itself 
and in its foreign relations, because 
it will not resolve its inner conflict 
between the forces of liberty and the 
forces of equality. Our strength does 
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not lie at present in any innate or de- 
veloped character as an united, co- 
herent people. We happen only to be 
the biggest and richest nation on earth, 
with vast resources at our command. 
We get along in spite of our internal 
weaknesses, not because we have 
strengthened our inner defenses. 

The practical difficulty—and this is 
not theory, but hard fact of experience 
—the practical difficulty before us is 
one of making the synthesis of these 
antithetical forces of liberty and 
equality in terms of a genuine frater- 
nity. If we do this, and only if we do 
this, will our democracy be worth the 
cost of its survival, let alone its de- 
fense. 


Tue Best Derense OF DEMOCRACY 


Perhaps it is baying at the moon 
to suggest that the best defense of 
democracy, both against default and 
against defeat, lies in pushing ahead 
vigorously for a resolution of the basic 
contradiction within American democ- 
racy itself. Even though this possibil- 
ity of action is relatively hopeless, it 
is here seriously argued as the most 
hopeful possibility before us in this 
dark hour. And the point to be noted 
is that this is a line of action which 
may conceivably engage the support 
of all of us, from conscientious ob- 
jector to conscientious conformist. 
Pacifist and militarist alike, we can 
work in our several areas of action to 
try to resolve the inner conflict of our 
nation, to build a genuine fraternity 
which resolves the warfare between 
liberty and equality. The effort will be 
worth making no matter which of the 
half dozen possible courses the war 
follows. With it we may possibly make 
something out of the wreckage. With- 
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out it we are almost certainly doomed. 

It will not be easy. It will be much 
more difficult than building an army 
and navy powerful enough to defy, 
or to subdue the world. It will be much 
more difficult than any other of the di- 
lemmas of the defense program. For it 
involves the changing of the character 
of life of every man, woman, and child 
in America, and the profound altera- 
tion of most of our social institutions, 
both secular and religious. Moreover, 
we must not only carry through this 
project in the face of a hostile world, 
but we must carry it through so as to 
include that world in our purview. The 
sense of fraternity cannot be withheld 
from any racial or national group, 
whether within our borders or else- 
where, whether friends or foes. The 
basic notion of fraternity is that it 
cannot be limited. Brotherhood ceases 
to be brotherhood when it admits the 
principle of exclusion. (What a strange 
commentary it is that the most ex- 
clusive features of our educational 
system are called fraternities! Does 
this simple observation suggest by im- 
plication the enormous and _ pro- 
found psychological and institutional 
changes which the notion of fraternity 
demands in operation?) 

Democracy must move forward un- 
der the impetus of a dynamic frater- 
nalism, to resolve the longstanding 
contradiction of liberty and equality 
in a higher synthesis of fraternal pat- 
terns. If it does not, it faces probable 
decline in a decadent caste and class 
structure already well established. It 
faces the probability of losing even 
that which it has by attempting to 
defend its present anachronisms with 
means which are appropriate only to 
anachronistic ends. 
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Let it be clearly seen, however, that 
if we wish the notion of fraternity to 
be powerful enough to resolve our 
present internal conflicts, we cannot 
emasculate it by refusing to release 
its power for use in international 
affairs as well. We must then be pre- 
pared to take the risks involved in 
the ethical endeavor. Those risks are 
great. They are almost as great as 
those which we meet if we refuse to 
meet the challenge squarely. The al- 
most certain assurance of defeat or de- 
fault if we do not take these risks 
should give us the courage of despera- 
tion. 

If we are told that this notion is too 
idealistic to be practical, the answer 
is that it is the only method appro- 
priate to the defense of democracy in 
this present world. It is therefore the 


only practical method. We are not here 
confronted with the choice between 
an impractical idealism and a practi- 
cal realism. If we really want to de- 
fend democracy, we have no choice 
but to defend it with means that will 
defend it. Both at home and abroad, 
we must practice the thing we want 
to perfect. In our treatments with 
other nations, we cannot rely on coer- 
cion through force, even though there 
are risks involved in not doing so. 
In our treatment of our own peoples, 
we must likewise abandon the undem- 
ocratic practices now used for racial, 
religious, and economic oppressed or 
disadvantaged groups. Among other 
things, we must abandon our iniqui- 
tous racial caste system. An all out 
ethical democracy is its own defense, 
and its only defense. 
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Cuapter XIII 


THE STATUS OF MINORITIES AS A TEST OF DEMOCRACY 


Epwin R. EMBREE 


We in America have been slowly 
groping our way toward liberalism 
and democracy. It has been a long, 
hard trek. We have not yet fully 
reached our goal. But, in spite of the 
waves of hate and tyranny that are 
now sweeping the world, we are deter- 
mined to press on toward tolerance 
and free opportunity for all the 
people. 

From the beginning this nation has 
been in the war between freedom and 
tyranny. The very settling of America 
was a search for fresh opportunities, 
a revolt against the old restraints and 
dogmas. 

At first we had limited ideas as to 
the scope of freedom. We held one 
great group of our own population in 
slavery; many of the early settlements 
showed little regard for religious lib- 
erty; the rights of servants and of 
labor were subject to the privileges 
and power of the propertied class. But 
steadily throughout the history of the 
new nation we have extended the the- 
ory and the practice of liberty and op- 
portunity. We freed our slaves and 
have given these freedmen at least a 
share in American opportunities. We 
have slowly established the idea and 
the fact of religious liberty. The rights 
of the working classes have steadily 
grown, and the standard of living of 
the masses, while still far below what 
it might be in this country of abun- 
dance, is well above that known in 
any other great realm at any other 
time. Meanwhile we have greatly en- 


larged the positive services and safe- 
guards to all the people: education, 
health, protection of the weak and 
needy. 

All this has come slowly. During the 
three hundred years of colonial and 
national progress the American people 
have found that freedom is not a 
gift but is something to be fought for 
inch by inch, to be won through wise 
planning and hard work. Each ad- 
vance is a struggle against greed, an 
even harder struggle against lethargy 
and stupidity. 

The most glaring weakness of our 
democracy is our treatment of Ne- 
groes. Our attitude toward this race, 
which makes up one-tenth of our en- 
tire population, more than one quarter 
of the historic region of the South, is 
a threat to the whole theory and prac- 
tice of democracy. So long as we de- 
grade one segment of the people we 
set a pattern of caste and discrimina- 
tion that may easily be transferred to 
other groups. No race or class can be 
firmly assured of fair play so long as 
we continue to treat any group un- 
fairly. Consideration for the Negro, as 
for any minority group, rests not 
merely on the grounds of humanity 
and charity; it rests on the solid base 
of enlightened selfishness. It is a ques- 
tion not only of the rights of the 
minorities themselves: it is a ques- 
tion of the total health and strength 
of the nation. 

We cannot have an enlightened de- 
mocracy with one great group living in 
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ignorance. We cannot have a healthy 
nation with one-tenth of the people 
ill-nourished, sick, harboring germs of 
disease which recognize no color line, 
obey no Jim Crow laws. We cannot 
have a nation orderly and sound with 
one group so ground down and 
thwarted that it is almost forced into 
unsocial attitudes and crime. We can- 
not come to our full vigor in the arts 
unless we give scope to the talents of 
that race which has proved itself most 
creative in all forms of art and expres- 
sion. We cannot come to full prosper- 
ity with one great group so ill-trained 
that it cannot work skilfully, so poor 
that it cannot buy goods. 


Tue Necro’s Procress TowarpD 
DEMOCRATIC STATUS 


It is not needful in this paper to out- 
line the many discriminations which 
America still places against the liber- 
ties and opportunities of a race which 
was promised the full rights of Ameri- 
can freedom seventy-five years ago. 
It is worthwhile, however, to point out 
the trend in this country to give to 
Negroes opportunities more and more 
nearly in accordance with the demo- 
cratic principle and the uses Negroes 
have made of these opportunities for 
their own development and the en- 
richment of the nation. 

Negroes, seventy-five years ago, 
were denied access to education by the 
laws of all the states of the South and 
of many states even in the North. Now 
over two and a half million of the 
children of these darker Americans are 
are in elementary and_ secondary 
schools, over forty thousand in col- 
leges. Literacy, which at Emancipa- 
tion marked but 5 per cent of the four 
and a half million slaves and “free 


persons of color,” has swelled to 85 
per cent of the thirteen million Negroes 
now in the United States. The history 
of one state strikingly illustrates the 
trend. North Carolina, as recently as 
1835, passed an act prohibiting all 
public instruction of Negroes and pro- 
viding specifically that the public 
school system thereafter should never 
extend any of its benefits to any de- 
scendant of African ancestors, Just a 
century later that state was leading 
the nation in its provision of public 
instruction for Negroes, with 2,500 
public schools—150 of them at high 
school level, five state-supported col- 
leges, and over $5,000,000 annual ex- 
penditure of public funds for Negro 
education. And all this education 
throughout America is not mere rou- 
tine school attendance. Many in- 
dividuals are showing highest attain- 
ment in science and literature and the 
whole range of scholarship. Mean- 
while, in the South several Negro col- 
leges have standards fully equal to 
those of their white neighbors. Howard 
and Fisk and Atlanta are among the 
educational leaders of the country re- 
gardless of race, while Tuskegee and 
Hampton and, more recently, the Fort 
Valley State College of Georgia, have 
set fresh patterns in education that are 
widely copied. 

In health, while conditions are still 
far below any decent American aver- 
age, Negro death rates have come 
down from an estimated 32 per thou- 
sand in 1890 to about 15 per thousand 
today. While the Negro rate still con- 
trasts poorly with the national average 
of 11.2, it compares favorably with 
many countries of Europe and the 
Americas. A small but increasingly 
well-qualified group of Negro physi- 
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cians, nurses, and public health officers 
are leading the slow trek of the race 
toward sound health. Well-organized 
hospitals in a score of cities, staffed 
by Negro physicians and nurses, are 
bases for steady improvement in medi- 
cal standards. 

The Negro still furnishes an undue 
percentage of crime and delinquency. 
A part of this statistical showing is 
due to the tendency of police to arrest 
Negroes much more casually than 
whites and of many judges too readily 
to assume their guilt. There are thou- 
sands of pitiful cases of the jailing 
of innocent Negroes just as there have 
been hundreds of cases of mob violence 
against Negroes who were not even on 
the scene of any crime. Even so, the 
Negro shows a record of actual delin- 
quency beyond his proportion of the 
population. The causes are easily seen 
in conditions which the nation can 
remedy if it sets about it earnestly: 
lack of facilities for recreation; con- 
gested housing, with red light districts 
and lawless gangs often pushed into 
his residential section; lack of ade- 
quate schools to occupy his time and 
interest; limited openings for employ- 
ment or any regular part in economic 
life; a “low ceiling” of opportunity 
which thwarts his normal desires and 
ambitions. 

In economic status it is hard to get 
accurate figures. Certainly Negroes 
are below other large groups of the 
population in income and in property 
ownership. They currently furnish 
more than twice their quota of relief 
cases. On the other hand, there is some 
evidence of progress. Nearly 700,000 
Negroes own their own homes, almost 
double the number of home owners of 
1900. In spite of recent tribulations of 


the farmers, over 150,000 Negroes own 
their own farms, a total of eleven and 
a half million acres, more than, the 
acreage of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island taken together 
or about one third of the State of 
Alabama. The value of these farms 
and homes comes to the impressive 
figure of two billion dollars. While the 
depression has cut the income of 
Negro workers, as of all workers, the 
Negro has been steadily advancing in 
the range of his occupations. During 
recent decades, teaching and the pro- 
fessions and government service have 
steadily expanded and now give 
careers of some distinction to 160,000 
of this race. 

The Negro has made unique con- 
tributions to the arts. He has fur- 
nished America’s distinctive folk 
music and folk art: the spirituals, jazz 
and swing, the dance, and the folklore. 
This creativeness, swelling up in an 
ebullient race, is now finding increas- 
ing expression in the more sophisti- 
cated forms of the fine arts: literature, 
drama, musical composition, painting, 
and sculpture. Both in the art of in- 
fusing the humblest living with zest 
and rhythm and in all forms of folk 
and fine arts, this race is a lively 
leaven in American life. 

Slowly, as Negroes have been given 
more freedom and wider opportunity, 
they have made the most of the new 
openings and built a life fuller and 
happier for themselves and richer and 
stronger for the nation. The masses 
are still far below the average Ameri- 
can standard in almost every phase. 
They are therefore still far from mak- 
ing their full contribution to American 
culture and prosperity. We must go 
much further in equalizing opportuni- 
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ties before democracy can be anything 
but a high-sounding term to Negroes 
or have any real meaning as a way of 
life in America. 


OtHeErR Minority Groups 


America’s conduct toward other 
minority groups is better than its 
treatment of Negroes. But though this 
country has sometimes been regarded 
as the land of promise for oppressed 
peoples, our record is far from clean. 
We practically wiped out the Indians 
who were the original owners of the 
continent and to such Indians as sur- 
vive we are only beginning to grant 
some freedom for their own ways of 
life. Colonial history is marked with 
gross discrimination against religious 
groups. Our more recent past is black- 
ened by the sordid deeds of such hate- 
stirring organizations as the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Silver Shirts, and a whole 
rainbow of “shirt” organizations. In 
a thousand ways we heap discrimina- 
tion and humiliation upon our neigh- 
bors from other lands and other re- 
ligions. For we continue to be a nation 
with a Western European, front, with 
a fixed belief in the superiority of 
white, protestant, Anglo-Saxons over 
all the other peoples of the earth. 

Our attitude toward newcomers and 
minorities in our midst has been con- 
temptuous, patronizing, maybe pa- 
ternal, but seldom truly democratic in 
acceptance of the individual on his 
own abilities and merits. For example, 
it is a tradition that Japanese and 
Chinese, however able and _ well- 
educated they may be, should serve 
only as house boys, cooks, and “coolie” 
laborers. Let them try to purchase 
homes or farms, enter the “white 
American” professions or industries, or 


join the army or navy; they are 
viewed with suspicion and arrogantly 
“put in their place.” A Jew or a mem- 
ber of any non-Caucasian race, no 
matter how eminent in scientific or 
professional attainment, may not live 
wherever he chooses, and is liable to 
many restrictions and tribulations in 
his career. We bar from our clubs, our 
social contacts, our hotels, and often 
our places of business those whose 
names or faces or accents or creeds 
mark them off from the majority. We 
speak condescendingly of people with 
odd names or a speech which “be- 
trays” their origin, and we laugh at the 
religions and customs they hold dear. 
We brand whole groups with epithets 
and labels so that daily in American 
conversation we hear sneering remarks 
about “dirty Wops,” “dumb Swedes,” 
“sneaky Chinamen,” “cheap kikes,” 
“lazy niggers,” “shanty Irish,” and so 
on and on and on. 

In doing all this we forget many 
things that should not be forgotten. 
We forget that the forefathers of all 
of us came to this country for freedom 
and fresh opportunity. The Anglo- 
Saxons quite as much as the later Ger- 
mans and Irish and Jews and Italians 
and Orientals came here to build new 
lives, free of the prejudices and dogma 
and restrictions of their old worlds. 
One race, it is true, came not of its 
own volition but by forced slavery. 
But even to this race three generations 
ago we gave the solemn public promise 
that never again in this democratic 
land should there be discrimination on 
account of race or creed or color. We 
forget that all these races poured their 
sweat, their hopes and dreams into the 
building of America, that they culti- 
vated the land, worked the mines, built 
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the cities, invented the engines of 
steam and electricity, created the uni- 
versities, contributed to the science 
and wealth and ideas of this new free 
land. We forget that these varied 
peoples poured freely into the com- 
mon store of American culture their 
fascinating arts and crafts, customs 
and idioms, folk dances and songs, 
foods and drinks. We forget that the 
rich, colorful, and vigorous life of 
America is what it is because of the 
precious gifts of every people of the 
earth. 

But not many of us have completely 
forgotten the diverse ancestry or the 
common democratic aim of this new 
land. On the slow march toward 
democracy it seems to me that we 
have made progress. While discrimina- 
tion does exist, it is not supported by 
the federal government. Technically at 
least it is still national law that every 
citizen has the right to vote and that 
members of any race or creed may be 
citizens. In one way or another, every 
group now has some representation in 
our government. We have ordained 
and firmly supported complete liberty 
for all religions. We have become 
ashamed of torturing minorities by 
physical violence, and the practice of 
lynching or of beating and jailing 
people because we dislike their views 
or religion or color has been slowly 
dying of that shame. There are, of 
course, outbreaks of violence, but 
there are now laws for bringing the 
rioters to justice. And there is a grow- 
ing determination to give a modicum 
of fair play to all minorities, to extend 
the rights of labor, and to uphold the 
civil liberties of all individuals. Out 
of public funds, to which every group 
contributes, we have built a great 


system of education, we are trying to 
clear the slums, and we are beginning 
to provide health and recreational 
facilities for all the people. There is 
an increasingly growing sentiment 
against barring persons of ability from 
positions because of color, creed, or 
background. And we are becoming 
more articulate in our demands for 
better conditions—economic, political, 
social—for the many diverse peoples 
we represent. 


Diversity WitHin Democracy 


And while our practice has been 
slowly improving, we have been lay- 
ing an ever stronger intellectual base 
for the theory of democracy. Anthro- 
pology, for example, has shown how 
men have lived together happily and 
successfully under the most diverse 
customs and social orders. It has found 
no evidence that any race of men is 
innately superior to any other. His- 
tory has shown how now one race and 
region and now another has carried 
the torch of civilization. At one time 
Egypt led the world, at another 
China; for a long period the Mediter- 
ranean Greeks and Romans flowered 
in art and literature, in law and or- 
ganization; more recently the peoples 
of Northern and Western Europe and 
their descendants in America have 
forged ahead. Peoples of the most 
varied stock, finding a fortunate en- 
vironment and starting a new ferment 
of ideas, rose for a time, then gave 
place to very different stocks in differ- 
ent regions. If supposedly inferior 
peoples had been curbed throughout 
world history, our ancestors—crude 
barbarians roaming the forests of Gaul 
and Briton—would surely have been 
among those selected for destruction. 
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We owe our place in the sun today to 
the fact that no previously arrogant 
people annihilated or completely sup- 
pressed their neighbors, even such un- 
promising neighbors as our forefathers. 
This escape of ours should give us 
pause as we view races which seem 
below us in mechanical power or in 
some other aspect of development that 
happens to be in fashion today. Live 
and let live is not only good ethics; it 
has proved throughout history to be 
the way to insure continued move- 
ment in the tides of civilization. 
Furthermore, we are begining to 
realize that at any given era various 
races have special talents which enrich 
the total society. Today the Cauca- 
sians of Western Europe and America 
have so much mechanical power that 
they nearly rule the world. But even 
now other cultures offer much which 
these “Nordics” lack. The graceful 
arts of living so beautifully developed 
in Bali and the many islands of the 
Pacific, the intellectual keenness and 
nervous energy of the Jews, the cre- 
ativeness in art and music of the 
Negroes, the daring and hardihood and 
individual resourcefulness of the 
Americans Indians, the calm dignity of 
the Chinese, the energy and drive of 
the Japanese, the enjoyment of life 
regardless of material luxuries and 
mechanical gadgets of the Mexicans— 
all these have their place in a rich 
world society quite as much as the 
scientific genius and organizing effi- 
ciency of the Western Europeans and 


Americans. Just as we have built ma- 
terial wealth by exchange of goods 
throughout the world, so we may en- 
rich society by cultural exchange in 
ideas and the arts of living. 

America throughout her history has 
been a miniature of diverse world so- 
ciety. We have had some practice in 
the happy and effective living together 
of the most varied people. We have 
not made a complete success of it. But 
we have shown that a virile, inter- 
esting, and prosperous society can 
grow from diversity even more vigor- 
ously than from standardized, inbred 
stock. Short of perfection though we 
are, I believe America has marched 
further on the road toward democracy 
than any great nation in all history. 

The present world crisis holds for us 
a grave danger and a high hope. The 
danger—one that has shown its ugly 
face in all times of acute stress—is 
the rise of racial and religious intoler- 
ance, witch hunting among innocent 
aliens, persecution, and spiritual tor- 
ture of Americans who are not of 
Anglo-Saxon background. This danger 
we must guard against with all the 
courage and all the educational force 
at our command. On the other hand, 
the world conflict has forced us to 
take an honest look at ourselves, and 
we are not completely happy about 
what we see. If we can use our dis- 
content to learn and practice the ways 
of true democracy, the promise of 
America will at last be realized. 
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Cuapter XIV 


THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL CRISIS AND THE STATUS 
OF THE AFRICAN NATIVE 


WituiaM O. Brown 


The purpose of this paper is to out- 
line the status of the African Native, 
and to suggest the impact of the world 
crisis on his position. Attention will 
first be given to background data, such 
as the numbers and distribution of 
African population and its racial com- 
position. In the main body of the 
paper the basic facts of Native sub- 
ordination and the circumstances and 
conditions of European dominance will 
be summarized. The impact of the 
present international crisis can only 
be given cursory treatment, partly be- 
cause of the absence of attested fact. 
Here we enter the no-man’s land of 
prediction where the sober and the 
informed hesitate. The complex and 
varied character of the problem dis- 
cussed likewise compels caution in 
generalization. 


Tue AFRICAN POPULATION 


Probably in no region of the world 
are population data so inadequate as 
for the African continent. Guesses and 
estimates are substituted for counts 
and censuses, except in such regions 
as the Union of South Africa and 
Egypt. In no region, however, are 
population data complete or thor- 
oughly reliable. Estimates of the total 
population of the continent vary 
widely, but possibly the most reliable 
guess is that it is not less than 
140,000,000 nor more than 170,000,000. 
The League of Nations estimate for 
1937 was 151,000,000, which is about 
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the mean of the usual estimate.’ Data 
on fertility, mortality and migration 
are so inaccurate and incomplete that 
we only know in general that birth 
rates are relatively high, mortality 
rates are probably higher than in any 
European country, and that the rate of 
population growth is not great, except 
in certain regions such as Egypt and 
the Union of South Africa. As for 
density of population, considering it in 
the absolute sense, Africa, when com- 
pared with other continents, is sparse- 
ly settled. Reuter, for example, 
estimates that for 1936 the density of 
Africa was 12.5 persons per square 
mile, compared with 136.2 for Europe, 
50.4 for Asia and 20.1 for North 
America.? Even the relatively densely 
settled agricultural areas of west and 
central Africa are sparsely populated 
when compared, for example, with the 
agricultural regions of Europe or the 
Caribbean. Aside from the fact that 
much of the African land is not arable 
or habitable, the somewhat primitive 
economy and the high death rates re- 
strict growth and prevent great dens- 
ity. Possibly conditions associated 
with European imperialism have con- 
tributed in the past to depopulation 
in such regions as the Belgian Congo 

1 Kuczynski, a careful student of population 
statistics, estimates that the African population 
was 166, — ‘he Bee Geet in Yor 
thee So Saleh erenenen ee olin ok atten 
population data the reader is referred to Lord 
Hailey, An African Survey. London: Oxford Uni- 
wae “3 Press, 1938, chapter 4. 


B. Reuter, Population Problems. New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937, p. 73. 
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and Southwest Africa, although in re- 
cent times this has been less a factor 
and it is even probable that European 
developments and control have con- 
tributed to increases in population. 

The racial composition of the con- 
tinent is remarkably complex and the 
naive notion of the African as a racial 
type is a myth.? Racially there are 
many kinds of Africans. There are 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Negritos, or 
pygmies, true Negroes, to use Selig- 
man’s term, the mixed Hamitic strains 
of the East, and the so-called Bantu, 
who are probably no more a racial 
type than Max Muller’s Aryans. The 
Bantu are really a linguistic family, 
in which there is diversity of physical 
type. The bulk of the African popula- 
tion is represented by the Negro 
groups of west and central Africa, the 
Bantu groups of the south and east, 
and the Hamitic elements in the north 
and east. In north, or Mediterranean 
Africa, racial diversity and mixture 
are the rule. Nevertheless, these groups 
are African since historically their 
identifications have been with the con- 
tinent. 

Although physically and culturally 
diverse Africans represent a kind of 
unity when compared with the more 
recent immigrants. Some of these out- 
siders are now essentially “native,” 
considering their long history in Africa 
and their tendency to fuse physically 
and culturally with the Native popula- 
tion. This is not true, however, of such 
groups as the Indians and the Euro- 


*For detailed discussions of racial types in 
Africa see C. G. Seligman, Races of Africa. Lon- 
don: Thornton Butterworth Co., 1930, and Lord 
Hailey, op. cit., pp. 18-40. For a good discussion 
of the geographic distribution of racial and cul- 
tural types see Walter Fitzgerald, Africa: A So- 
cial, Economic and Political Geograp, y of its Re- 
gions. London: Methuen Co., 1934, This study is 
also an excellent handbook on African geography 
in relation to population, 


peans. The Indian community is the 
most important of the non-European 
immigrant groups. At present it num- 
bers approximately 300,000 and is 
especially important in such areas as 
South Africa, Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, Zanzibar and Portuguese 
East Africas The South African In- 
dian population accounts for about 
seventy-five per cent or 220,000 of the 
entire African Indian community. 
Practically all of the Indians are 
found in the Eastern section of Africa, 
spreading from Kenya to Capetown. 
The littoral regions of Eastern Africa 
are of relatively easy access to the 
Indian immigrant from across the In- 
dian ocean. The need for laborers and 
the opportunity for the Indian trader 
were the main factors in this emigra- 
tion. Today the “Indian problem” re- 
sults essentially from the pressure for 
economic and political participation 
on the part of the Indian in a world 
which the European would like to keep 
for himself. 

The European population is obvi- 
ously the most important non-African 
element. Their presence raises the 
issues of race and power politics with 
which we are concerned in this paper. 
The total European population ap- 
parently does not exceed 4,000,000 or 
less than 3 per cent of the population 
of the continent. In west and central 
Africa the European population is ex- 
ceedingly small. For example, in the 
Belgian Congo there is roughly 1 
white person to every 500 Natives, in 
French West Africa 1 to every 1,000, 
while in the Gold Coast and Nigerian 
regions the ratios are 1 to 1,400 and 


4 For a brief but excellent account of the Indian 
geome of ae see Hailey, An African Sur- 
vey, pp 
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1 to 5,000 respectively.° While there 
are no “white” countries in Africa, 
there are important areas of European 
settlement, what Mair calls “The 
White Man’s Countries.” Chief of 
these are the Union of South Africa, 
with a population, of 2,000,000 whites 
out of a total of over 9,000,000 people, 
Southern Rhodesia, Kenya and in a 
sense Northern African countries such 
as Tunis, Morocco, and Algeria.° 
South Africa is unique in the absolute 
character of white dominance. 


THE STATUS OF THE NATIVE 

The crucial problem of this paper is 
the relation of the African Native to 
the European powers and the role 
that he plays in an economy essen- 
tially dominated by these European 
outsiders. From Cairo to Capetown 
the subordination of the native to 
some form of European control is the 
decisive condition of his life. All Afri- 
cans, With the ostensible exception of 
the Egyptians and Liberians, have the 
status of dependent peoples. Essen- 
tially they are pawns in the European 
struggle for profits and power. The 
story of how this has come about has 
been told frequently and need not be 
repeated here except to say that it is 
the story of exploration, slavery, 
trade, the development of capitalism, 
missionary activity, and the piece-by- 
piece partitioning of the continent 
among the great powers. Whatever the 
situation in the past, the isolation of 
Africa is now a myth and for good or 
ill Africans are and will be affected 
by the ultimate balance of power in 


: * These estimates are based on Kuczynski’s data 
in Colonial Population, pp, 17-19. : 

§ Kuezynski estimates that for 1936 the white 
Population was about 858,000 in Algeria, com- 
pared with a Native population of 5,750,000, and 
that in 1931 the white population of Tunis was 
about 175,000 as against a Native population of 
around 2,225,000. 
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Europe and the world. A brief inven- 
tory of the stakes of empire in Africa 
will sharpen this point. 

Great Britain and France are the 
leading powers in Africa. Including 
the Dominion of South Africa, Britain 
controls an area of nearly 4,000,000 
square miles inhabited by some 
60,000,000 people; while France has 
40,000,000 subjects in Africa and con- 
trols territory about equal to that of 
the British. Between them, these two 
powers dominate more than, two-thirds 
of the territory and about two-thirds 
of the population. Belgium, Portugal, 
and Italy practically account for the 
remaining peoples and_ territories.’ 
Italy has apparently about lost con- 
trol of her African colonies, France’s 
position is weak and precarious, 
Portugal could offer no real resistance 
to an aggressor, while the British, in 
spite of their victories in East Africa, 
face difficulties in holding their 
African empire. Germany, a minor 
power in Africa before World War I, 
now threatens from North Africa and 
ultimately possibly from the French 
colonies in West Africa. In any event 
Africa is apparently destined to be- 
come a battleground, though a peri- 
phera) one, in the “European” war. 
The strategy of position, materials and 
world politics would seem to make this 
inevitable. 

With these stakes of empire in mind, 
what are the conditions of Native 
status within the continent of Africa?® 

‘The above statistics are taken from Frederick 
L. Schuman, International Politics, An Introduc- 


tion to _ the Western State System. (Second edi- 
tion), New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1937, pp. 306- 
319. 

8 For the most useful sources in checking the 
generalizations of this section the reader is re- 
ferred to such volumes as R. L. Buell, The Native 
Problem in Africa, New York: Macmillan, 1928 

2 vols.); Lord Hailey, op. cit.; L. P. Mair, 
ative Policies in Africa. Londen: George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1936; and George Padmore, How 
Britain Rules Africa. New York, 1936. 
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Nowhere does the Native have more 
than a small measure of political free- 
dom. French, Italian, Portuguese, or 
British, all impose their political con- 
trols, define the limits of political par- 
ticipation and determine the areas of 
Native rights and responsibilities, Ad- 
mittedly, there are important differ- 
ences, as, for example, between Kenya 
Colony and Uganda, Portuguese East 
Africa and the British Gold Coast, the 
Belgian Congo and Southern Rho- 
desia; and undoubtedly the political 
status of the Native could be worse. 
The residual fact, however, in all cases 
is European dominance and Native 
submission. 

Moreover, in all cases alien control 
involves the protection and extension 
of European economic interests. While 
European capital investments in Af- 
rica are not as extensive as is often 
assumed they are important.® Such in- 
vestments become instruments of 
dominance as the history of any re- 
gion of Africa demonstrates. Assum- 
ing that the development of the coun- 
try ultimately or perhaps immediately 
works to the advantage of the Native 
population, Natives do not control the 
conditions of development. Moreover, 
if Native interests stand in the way of 
this development they are shunted 
aside, and the economy of the Native 
is geared to meet the interests of these 
external groups. Taxes, pass laws and 
much of the legislation concerning 
Natives is designed to protect the 
white employer and his capital, with 
much less consideration given to the 
Native as employee and person. Gov- 
ernment tends to become an instru- 
ment for the satisfaction of alien in- 
terests, while the Native population is 
~~ 9 For a fundamental analysis of this problem see 


8S. Herbert Frankel, Capital Investmente in Africa. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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reduced to a condition of relative eco- 
nomic and political helplessness.’ 
A third condition of Native status 
in Africa is social coercion. In so far 
as the Native is within the social sys- 
tem of the European, as he tends to 
be, for example, in South Africa, he 
is subordinated; and where he is not 
an integral part of the social system 
effort is made to prevent his acquisi- 
tion of any fundamental social rights. 
While the elite among the Natives are 
sometimes encouraged to a limited 
participation in the European econ- 
omy, as in the French colonies, the 
masses are everywhere excluded from 
any real participation in the European 
world. The Native policy of all the 
powers is essentially restrictive. 
While these conditions of Native 
status are more or less universal there 
are variations in the details of Native 
position. There are differences as be- 
tween the agricultural areas of West 
and central Africa and the areas of 
white settlement; or the Natives of 
the copper belts of the Belgian Congo 
and Northern Rhodesia face problems 
of a somewhat different order than do 
the folk in Nigeria or the Gold Coast. 
In the agricultural areas where Na- 
tives work and own most of the land 
they are possibly more secure eco- 
nomically, though as any peasantry 
dependent upon a world market they 
suffer from the ups and downs of 
world prices, Their economic fortunes 
vary with the price of copra, cotton, 
ground nuts, coffee, or palm oil. More- 
over, as in East Africa, the African 
peasantry is sometimes harassed by 
the European planters, who resist the 
competition of the Native landowner, 
10 For an interesting account of how economic 
and strategic considerations create this condition 
see Melvin M. Knight, Morocco as a French Eco- 


nomic Venture. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937 
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preferring him as a dependent laborer. 
Space does not allow for the discus- 
sion of the details of status in the 
mining areas. Fortunately, in no re- 
gion does the exploitation of mineral 
resources dominate completely the life 
of the people. Nevertheless, Native 
policy in such areas is basically geared 
to the needs and demands of the in- 
dustry, as studies of the copper areas 
would show, or even more dramatical- 
ly the great gold mining industry of 
South Africa. The labor needs of 
these industries and the vested inter- 
ests that they represent make them 
powerful influences in what is called 
Native Affairs. The Native question 
in such regions is apparently an eco- 
nomic issue primarily, a matter of 
labor supply, and only incidentally a 
social and political problem, though 
these are aspects of the situation. 
On the other hand, in the areas of 
white settlement there is not only a 
Native question; there is also a race 
problem. Here the Native presses for 
status within the social order of the 
European, which is the prelude to 
racial conflicts. The reasons for this 
conflict are various. First, the Native 
ownership of land is endangered. For 
example, in South Africa nine-tenths 
of the land is in European hands, in a 
country where the Native peoples are 
traditionally pastoralists and agricul- 
turalists. In Southern Rhodesia a 
small European population controls 
some 60 per cent of the lands, while 
1,000,000 Natives are inadequately 
provided for. In Kenya nearly 
3,000,000 Natives suffer a land scar- 
city because of the land hunger of a 
small white population, whose inter- 
ests are considered prior. Such con- 
ditions lay the basis for race conflict. 
Because of his landless condition and 


the high cost of living in the world 
created by the European the Native 
is driven to work on the European 
farms, in the towns and in the mines 
for a wage which is low and tends to 
remain fixed and apparently is unres- 
ponsive to the secular facts of the 
labor market. The presence of a Euro- 
pean working class in these areas of 
white settlement, small in Kenya and 
Southern Rhodesia, but large in the 
Union of South Africa precipitates 
conflict for jobs between European 
and Native. Moreover, as the Native 
participates in the economic system 
and increases his contacts with the 
European a struggle for position or 
status ensues. The result is widespread 
fear among the whites, repressive leg- 
islation and coercive Native policies. 
This condition is classically exempli- 
fied in the Union of South Africa.” 
Considering the conditions outlined 
above what are the chances for im- 
provement in the status of the Native? 
Apparently as yet there is no group 
in Africa capable of effective resist- 
ance to the conditions imposed by the 
European. Historically, Native groups 
have resisted European dominance. In 
South Africa it took one hundred years 
to conquer the Bantu, and the social 
subjugation is even yet incomplete. 
From time to time in North, East, 
West and Central Africa Native folk 
revolt against the controls of the white 
man. In recent times agitation, eco- 
nomic movements, social protests and 
political activities have been used as 
instruments of resistance to European 
coercion. In the main, however, while 
the Herrenvolk have had their uneasy 
moments European overlordship has 
1 For a brief summary of this aspeet of the 
South African situation see W. O. Brown, “White 


Dominance in South Africa: A Study in Social 
Control,” Social Forces, 19:406-410, Mr 1940, 
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been maintained with relative ease. 
Military power, economic control, 
prestige, now probably declining, and 
certain conditions of Native life have 
made the subjugation of the African 
peoples easier than might otherwise 
have been the case. I refer particularly 
to the cultural diversity, the divisive 
tribalism, the weakness of economic 
organization, the small scale character 
of political units and to the cultural 
disorganization resulting from the in- 
corporation of Africa into the eco- 
nomic and political systems of the 
European. It is possible that in time 
a new social and political orientation 
will develop and that Africans will be 
able to mobilize effectively for inde- 
pendence and power. As yet, however, 
there does not seem to be much basis 
for this expectation. 


THe IMPACT OF THE WAR ON 
Native Status 

In the past crises have repre- 
sented opportunities for disadvantaged 
peoples; and probably some hope for 
a new dispensation for Africans as a 
result of the present world war. Is 
there any basis for such hope and what 
may we expect the results of this war 
to be in so far as Africa is concerned? 
If the Nazis win what of the future 
of Africa; and if they lose are there 
any chances for improvement in the 
status of the African? 

If the Nazis win they will no doubt 
control the African continent. Their 
intentions in Africa are no secret. 
First, they want the return of their 
former colonjes, which include areas in 
West, Southwest and East Africa. In 
all of these areas the German popu- 
lation is nazified, awaiting “Der Tag” 
when Hitler will take over.’* But Ger- 


“For interesting accounts of Nazi activities in 





man ambitions naturally extend be- 
yond the boundaries of their former 
African empire. Nazi agents are ap- 
parently at work in the French colon- 
ies and Vichy is either unable or un- 
willing to resist German pressure. The 
control of the French African Empire 
would obviously give the Nazis a 
trump card in the struggle for Africa, 
the Mediterranean, and the Near East. 
It may be assumed that Hitler wil! 
collect for his services to Mussolini 
in Libya. The conquest of Egypt and 
the control of the Suez Canal are 
phases of Nazi ambitions in this part 
of the world. The collapse of Britain 
would of course give Germany prac- 
tical control of the continent, includ- 
ing the prize of Africa, South Africa, 
with its naval base at Simonstown, 
and its rich resources in gold, which 
metal the Nazis profess to scorn. The 
Dutch nationalists in the Union who 
believe that a defeated Britain would 
not mean loss of political independence 
for South Africa do an injustice to 
the realism of the Germans. Nazi vic- 
tory would obviously mean, therefore, 
the collapse of present controls in Af- 
rica and German domination of the 
continent, with France, Italy, Spain, 
and probably Portugal playing de- 
cidedly dependent roles, if any. 
There is no reason whatsoever to 
assume that the collapse of the pres- 
ent imperialistic controls in Africa and 
the substitution of Nazi domination 
would improve the lot or chances of 
the Native peoples. Rather the re- 
verse is most probably the case. Aside 
from the question of the effect ulti- 
mately of Nazi control, it is clear that 





Africa see Benjamin Bennett, Hitler Over Africa. 
London: T. Warner Laurie, 1939, and Negley 
Farson’s, Behind God’s Back. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1941, 
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a transfer of control would involve a 
violent wrench in investments, trade 
and industry built up through the 
years. This would produce a condi- 
tion of economic chaos, necessitating 
as it would a reorientation of trade, 
the destruction of present property 
and capital concentrations and the 
gearing of Native economic life to 
German needs and demands. Con- 
ceivably in the long run the effects 
would be beneficial for Native eco- 
nomic welfare, but its immediate ef- 
fects would obviously be serious. 
More important, however, than the 
temporary economic dislocations in- 
volved would be the long time effects 
of Nazi domination in Africa. If Nazi 
aims, conceptions, and practises are to 
be taken seriously the Native has no 
basis for hope under their control. 
Repressive as they have been present 
imperialistic regimes in Africa have 
allowed for some protest and have 
tolerated a measure of agitation; the 
totalitarian state allows no such prac- 
tices, not even at home. Moreover, 
while his political and legal position 
is precarious the Native in Africa does 
have a measure of protection under 
the law. No such rights could be ex- 
pected under Nazi control. Natives 
in every region of Africa have or- 
ganized occasionally for the advance- 
ment of their interests; the Nazi con- 
ception of overlordship taboos such 
activities. In South Africa, Kenya, 
and Rhodesia small groups of whites 
have opposed established Native poli- 
cies and fought government on issues 
of Native status. There is no place 
in Nazi conceptions for the opposi- 
tion. Nothing can be said for the 
racialist ideas of whites in Africa nor 
is there any possible defense for the 
racial conceit of the ruling powers in 


this continent. Race, however, is not 
an aspect of the political creed as it is 
for the Nazis. The brutal racism of 
the Nazis would work havoc in Africa 
if applied as it has been against the 
Jews or the Poles. There is no reason 
to assume that African conditions 
would mitigate the harshness of their 
racial ideologies. To the writer there- 
fore it seems that Nazi dominance in 
Africa would wipe out past gains and 
freeze for a long time to come tend- 
encies and movements toward a better 
existence for the African. 

Admittedly, however, an, allied vic- 
tory may not improve the position 
of the folk of Africa. No matter who 
wins the war the world will be poorer 
at its conclusion, Even as victors the 
present rulers of Africa will be im- 
poverished. And Africans will be ex- 
pected to pay part of the costs of the 
war and like other peoples will suffer 
some of the consequences of the peace. 
The poverty of the imperial powers 
may make them less inclined to a 
rational and generous treatment of 
colonial peoples. It is even probable 
that economic and political controls 
will be more severe than those of the 
past and that past gains will be wiped 
out. Of course it is remotely probable 
that colonialism will end in Africa and 
that the people of this tragic continent 
will become part of a free world, in 
which the international scramble for 
pelf and power is abolished. But this 
is a dream not substantiated by the 
realities. The most that we can say 
is that a Nazi victory dashes any 
hope for improvement, while a defeat 
does give some chance for survival 
and progress. This is hardly an ex- 
citing alternative; but it is at least 
preferable to the Nazi blueprint for 
Africa’s future. 
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ABSTRACT OF A HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN EUROPE 


Wo raanea S. SEIFERTH 


DEFINING THE SUBJECT AS TO 
ESSENCE AND STRUCTURE 


The history of the Jews in Europe 
furnishes the classic example of the 
minority problem. It fully demon- 
strates the complex character of racial, 
religious, national, and cultural pre- 
dicaments that is so typical for minor- 
ities. It arose on a continental-wide 
scope in ancient times yet the official 
history of whole centuries has passed 
it over in silence. Today it causes, and 
will cause, world-wide repercussions 
no matter what turn the events will 
take. The events of this history are 
of distinctly double nature allowing, 
thus, a deeper insight into human ways 
and historic laws than many other 
fields of historic research. First, these 
events present themselves as facts of 
a physical nature. They are done to 
a group of people (as the word fact 
suggests). They determine, from then 
on, completely the lives of these people 
and eventually create conditions of 
an outlawed and segregated existence. 
Second, these facts are of a greater 
significance than their limited physical 
category may indicate. Since they are 
imposed upon this minority from with- 
out, they are a definite symptom of a 
disturbed balance within the whole 
body, within a nation, within a civili- 
zation, or, even within mankind as 
such, if indeed the issue should as- 
sume—as it seems to—suchtremen- 
dous proportions. Thus the history of 
the Jews in Europe always has been 
a barometer showing and even fore- 
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casting with statistical accuracy the 
rise and the fall of freedom, peace, and 
tolerance, and of their respective ad- 
versaries. Any single event in this his- 
tory become, thus, of spiritual signifi- 
cance. According to the complex char- 
acter of the matter any single event 
will reflect not only purposeful poli- 
tical or economical moves, but intel- 
lectual and even religious develop- 
ments as well. The fate of a minority 
cannot be separated from that of the 
ruling majority nation, however pow- 
erful efforts to that end may be made, 
and it will cast its shadow over the 
continent of Europe long after these 
efforts seem to have succeeded com- 
pletely. 

The present day conditions of our 
subject are dealt with in other contri- 
butions to this Yearbook. These con- 
tributions, by way of a cross-section, 
shed light on the recent past and on 
the immediate future of our problem, 
on the yesterday and on the tomorrow, 
and they will admit all the conclusions 
as to the inner life and the balance of 
the whole, as outlined above. 

Yet a cross-section is not the only 
approach to so complex a problem. 
Jewish history in Europe is the only 
history of any minority that covers a 
time span of world-historic propor- 
tions, of almost two thousand years of 
unbroken continuity, and thus offers 
a longitudinal section to the historian 
who searches for the essence of this 
development, for the historic substance 
and for the underlying principles, 
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though he may disregard for a while 
the details and the various modifica- 
tions that dominate the view at a 
closer range. Just as the problem of 
the American Negroes cannot be 
solved merely by the insight into so- 
cial, political, and racial facts (im- 
portant and indispensable as this 
insight is) but can be solved only if 
and when the white people recognize 
and acknowledge the historic respon- 
sibility that has necessarily grown 
from exploitation and slavery, so the 
substance of the Jewish problem be- 
comes evident and urgent from an 
analysis of its history. History reveals 
the ethical substance of minority prob- 
lems, and only this substance may in- 
duce the majority to act not merely 
according to naked self-interest, but 
along lines of tolerance, cooperation, 
and reciprocity. 

The history of the Jews in Europe, 
as a field of research, has been ap- 
proached by Jewish and Christian 
scholars likewise, and with an appre- 
ciable degree of objectivity, since the 
middle of the 19th century. The multi- 
tude of these studies’, the diligence 
and the efforts invested in them may 
suggest that these scholars not only 
devoted themselves to the service of 
historic truth, but that they likewise 
felt the ethical implications of truth. 
In some contributions from the Chris- 
tian side even a move of conscience is 
distinctly noticeable: they do not 
elude the painful insight into the 
aberrations of sophistry and the 
abuses of organized religion. In an 
age of relatively independant research 





1To list only names: H. Graetz, Aronius, 


Abrahams, L. Brentano, M. Weber, I. v. Doel- 


linger, F. Gregorovius; and collective publica- 
tions like the Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols. 1905 
ff.—Juedisches Lexikon, 5 vols., 1927 ff. 


and thought, as we may come to con- 
sider the past century, these scholars 
hoped to prevent, by means of enlight- 
enment, a reccurence of movements 
like those which they studied. And 
to-day, when those noble efforts seem 
to have altogether failed, their pur- 
suit appears a duty more than ever 
before. 

Many of these studies have, for 
obvious reasons, emphasized the racial 
and the economic aspects of the issue. 
Indeed, the entanglement of these sides 
of the problem with the purely spirit- 
ual aspect is almost as old as the prob- 
lem itself. But one should clearly see 
that the problem has its roots in the 
religious nature of the issue: it is, first 
of all, a subject of religious history; 
the racial and the economic features 
in it are only of secondary importance. 
Without the bond of a creed the Jewish 
race as such would have hardly sur- 
vived, but would have been submerged 
like so many others in the catastrophes 
of the centuries. An approach from the 
religious side, a definition of the issue 
in terms of the history of religion will 
come closer to the roots than an over- 
emphasis on national, racial, or eco- 
nomic facts as given to the issue par- 
ticularly by political movements of 
today. 

There is still another consideration 
that recommends this approach. The 
history of the human mind, as well as 
an elementary psychology, shows that 
behind many political and economic 
arguments and movements certain par- 
ticular impulses are at work that can 
be traced back to pseudo-religious 
sources. The fanaticism so evident in 
many political and economic move- 
ments is ample proof of this origin. 
Fanaticism is fear, organized and 
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utilized; and fear is certainly one of 
the most genuine sensations of man 
out of which magic and primitive re- 
ligion have grown; and it is evident 
still in the popular notions and prac- 
tices of each religion. Fanaticism, no 
matter whether turning towards na- 
tional, racial or religious issues, draws 
its violence and strength from this 
most genuine sensation in human na- 
ture. Movements of similar strength, 
to be sure, may be produced by the 
plain self-interest of a group or even 
by smart calculation; such move- 
ments, however, are usually inclined 
to compromise just for the sake of 
self-interest or opportunity. But the 
uncompromising blind fanaticism, the 
partisan zealotry, so common today, 
grows from hidden and ancient layers 
of the human soul, which, the deeper 
they are, are the less under control 
and the more easily aroused and en- 
flamed. Even fanaticism that pretends 
to be merely political and would em- 
phatically deny that origin, is a 
pseudo-religious attitude. The tech- 
nique of propaganda and defamation, 
the picturing in black and white only, 
the definition of the political opponent 
in terms of all human vices (regard- 
less of the true reasons for his opposi- 
tion) are proof to that and betray a 
purposeful exploitation of these primi- 
tive sensations. In order to explain this 
fanaticism it is not enough to say that 
the “state” or “nation” or the “north- 
ern race” has been elevated to the 
rank of the highest deity. This ex- 
planation merely rationalizes, for the 
use of the intellectuals only, that 
“solid layer of savagery beneath the 
surface of society” (Sir James Frazer, 
The Golden Bough). The proof may 
be seen in the fact that the only serious 
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and enduring resistance to the totali- 
tarian order has come, and still comes, 
from sincere and determined represen- 
tatives of Christianity who strive to 
free this religion once more from fear 
(and thereby from superstitions of all 
kinds) and to restore it on purer 
ground, even in face of the fact that 
human nature as such has not changed. 


RooTs OF THE PROBLEM 


With regard to the space available 
we shall limit our study to two deci- 
sive periods in the history of our prob- 
lem, namely, the Middle Ages and the 
Age of Enlightenment; trying to re- 
duce the problem to its essence and 
structure. 

Contrary to general belief the Mid- 
dle Ages proper are not entirely the 
“dark age” with respect to our prob- 
lem. The Carolingian age first, then 
the 10th and 11th centuries were com- 
paratively peaceful times for the 
European Jews during which the re- 
ligious aspect of the problem could be 
fully developed while the racial issue 
was not realized at all and the eco- 
nomic aspect of still more minor im- 
portance. For these centuries the 
problem limits itself almost com- 
pletely to that of the relationship of 
the Old and the New Testament, 2.e., 
to its strictly religious substance, and 
it is only temporarily and for reasons 
to be stated later, that this substance 
is permeated and falsified by outside 
factors up to the time when the cru- 
sades finally bring about the decisive 
changes. 

What was, in the judgment of the 
Middle Ages, the significance of the 
Old for the New Testament? It arose 
from the fundamental doctrine that 
the Old Testament is the indispens- 
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able, preparatory foundation of the 
New Testament. This doctrine is based 
on Christ’s own words; he integrated 
the sacred traditions of his people into 
his own teaching by construing those 
traditions in accordance with his mes- 
siahship. This fusion and interdepen- 
dence of the Old and the New is fre- 
quently referred to in the Gospels, and 
it resulted in considering both tradi- 
tions as one unit on the basis of God’s 
successive relations to man. This cor- 
relation was firmly established in the 
first Christian century; it got its in- 
tellectual shape by the patristic au- 
thors and was valid throughout the 
Middle Ages. It is often referred to by 
the phrase of “Concordia Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti,” 7.e., an accordance 
between the two traditions, a harmony 
in ideas, in events, in characters. A 
strict parallelism of both Scriptures 
was developed on the assumption that 
the important outcomes of the New 
Testament have been foreshadowed by 
such of the Old that they were com- 
prehensible already then like “an im- 
age reflected in the mirror.” The mes- 
sianic prophecies offered an abundance 
of such relations, and the Old Testa- 
ment became gradually a figure of the 
New. This “Concordia” has been the 
most inspiring source for the arts in 
the Middle Ages, sculpture and paint- 
ing made full use of it, and the ap- 
parent narrowness of the subject 
yielded the richest and most extra- 
ordinary artistic achievements. 

The “Concordia” offered certain 
practical directions as to the relation 
of Christians to Jews. It can be formu- 
lated about thus: “The death of 
Christ is not a guilt burdened upon 
the Jews for ever and ever. The Jews 
are not definitely repudiated by God, 


he does not retract his promise. In 
days to come, when the multitude of 
heathen has become believers, Israel, 
too, will do so and live in harmony and 
community with the gentiles.” Or 
“The Jews are and remain our brothers 
who will join us only later, then 
namely, when we, by virtue of teach- 
ing and of a good life, shall have in- 
spired them to compete with us there- 
in.” These versions, as found in patris- 
tic authors, imply, first, that Chris- 
tians and Jews, sub specie eternitatis, 
are of the same kin as children of God, 
even if separated temporarily; and, 
second, that the Christians are not 
entitled to anticipate the decrees of 
Heaven by curtailing the freedom of 
worship of the Jews. 

The question is: how did this con- 
cept of the “Concordia,” how did the 
supposed interdependence and unity of 
the Jewish and the Christian religious 
traditions affect the actual situation of 
the Jewish people in Europe? The 
answer is given in the various condi- 
tions of religious liberty that were, in 
most instances, identical with the con- 
ditions of what we term today civic 
liberties. These conditions of freedom 
of religion and worship underwent 
several changes. In order to describe 
them we have to specify various 
periods. 

The great migration of nations re- 
sulted in a sort of tolerance, partly out 
of indifference; partly for the fact that 
the Teutonic conquerors adhered to 
Arianism, 7.e., to a stronger monothe- 
ism than that of the official Catholic 
church of Rome. In the instance of 
Theodoric the Great (d. 526) it was 
superior statesmanship that made him 
grant freedom of religion. He defended 
the violated civic rights of the Jews in 
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the city of Rome against the local 
Catholic clergy. Remarkable is one 
sentence in a decree issued for the 
Jews of Genoa: “. . . we will not order 
you to believe in Christianity because 
nobody is forced to do so against his 
will.” The papacy, while still in the 
beginning of its ascendancy, also took 
a stand against the arbitrary and en- 
forced conversion of Jews, and indeed, 
as far as we can see, out of religious 
motives and clear principles. We refer 
particularily to the Pope, Gregory the 
Great (d. 604), who pronounced the 
principle that Jews should be con- 
verted only by means of persuasion 
and gentleness, but never by force, and 
he did not cease to impress the prin- 
ciple of tolerance upon the minds of 
fanatic bishops and rulers who began 
to consider the making of proselytes a 
deed pleasing to God, or made use of 
it for political reasons. He conscien- 
tiously protected the Roman citizen- 
ship granted to the Jews since ancient 
times: “We forbid to molest the Jews, 
or to restrict them, as against the es- 
tablished order; we allow them to live 
as Roman citizens and to do with their 
property as they want to; only keep- 
ing Christian slaves is forbidden to 
them.” He compensated Jewish com- 
munities for injustice and damage 
done to them, and he stated time and 
again, that freedom of religion was 
granted to them since times imme- 
morial. He made it likewise clear that 
the ultimate goal was to win the Jews 
over to Christianity, he only repudi- 
ated the coercive methods of zealots 
and fanatics. Thus his practical policy 
is a perfect illustration of the “Con- 
cordia.” 

There, is to be sure, also evidence to 
the contrary in these centuries; one 
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needs only to look, as for instance, into 
the records and the legislation of the 
church of Gaul during the 5th to the 
8th century. But characters like Theo- 
doric and Gregory set the pattern to 
which the free spirit could look up 
and appeal to. Freedom of speech and 
of discussion has been defended or 
granted even during times of pressure 
and persecution. Gregory, a bishop of 
Tours, records a disputation between 
himself and a learned Jew (around the 
year 575). This record is of value be- 
cause it shows that the fundamental 
issue had not been disturbed yet by 
interference from without, it was a dis- 
pute on terms of equality. It clarified 
the contradictory positions completely. 
The bishop could not, according to his 
own account, refute the perseverance 
and interpretation of his equally 
learned opponent although he con- 
fronted him with all the biblical proof 
of the messiahship of Jesus. It is just 
the Christian concept of God and sal- 
vation, and of the divinity of Jesus, 
that the Jew could not accept. He 
made these statements: “God does not 
need to promote his work of salvation 
by a son born in the flesh; he cannot 
share his divinity with anyone for 
there is only one God; and he would 
not be beaten, humiliated and cruci- 
fied”—altogether assumptions detract- 
ing from the spiritual, divine and un- 
divided character of God as the Jews 
see it. His strict and rigid monotheism 
opposes the anthropomorphic messiah- 
concept of historic Christianity with 
its miracles and figures. Here we touch 
upon the genuine nucleus of the con- 
flict. 

The Carolingian age has been re- 
ferred to by Jewish historians as the 
“Golden Age of the Jews.” There is 
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much evidence to justify that praise. 
Charlemagne purposefully made use 
of the commercial activities in which 
the Jews in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries and in Asia Minor were engaged. 
He encouraged them in his empire to- 
wards commerce and trade and thus 
opened his lands to world-wide trade 
routes. In their commercial activities 
the Jews were subject only to those 
restrictions that applied likewise to all 
merchants. The barriers of social and 
professional discrimination were 
widely reduced. Motivated by these 
opportunities and unmolested by a 
narrow and doctrinary jurisdiction the 
Jews of France and the Rhine lands 
began to spread far into the Eastern 
provinces of Charlemagne’s domain. 
This movement extended in the follow- 
ing century as far as Bohemia and be- 
yond the Elbe river into Slavic 
territory. Many of these Jews were 
literate men, versed in several lan- 
guages, as a consequence of their en- 
gagement in commerce. 

These conditions even improved 
under Charlemagne’s successor Louis. 
His “protective letters,” issued to a 
large number of individual Jews, put 
them on favorable terms as mer- 
chants; allowed them to move freely, 
to own real estate, and even to serve 
in state functions. The owners of such 
letters were subject only to the em- 
peror’s jurisdiction throughout the em- 
pire. In return the Jews had to pay 
high taxes and “to serve the king 
faithfully.” It is a historic fact that 
these concessions had a decisive mo- 
tive in financial considerations. The 
issue is, however, very complex and 
has also some other roots of genuinely 
spiritual nature. They sprang from the 
“Carolingian Renaissance,” from the 


revival of learning and study under 
the inspiring initiative of Charlemagne 
himself. His appreciative and open 
mind, his purpose-free curiosity and 
his untiring interest in the life of the 
spirit as well as in that of the peoples 
created and promoted a remarkable 
activity around the court that ex- 
tended over wider circles of his offi- 
cialdom and of the clergy. The move- 
ment was essentially a movement of 
laymen and showed tendencies to- 
wards a general education on secular 
ground, just as, under Charlemagne’s 
rulership, the state law was superior 
to the canonic law, the pope in Rome 
being just the first bishop of the em- 
pire. The most brilliant spirits of 
Europe gathered at the court and 
created an intellectual universality 
and an enlightened atmosphere. 

The merits of this movement as to 
science, letters, education, and art 
have been often emphasized, and they 
have come down to us visible in a 
structure so superb and perfect as the 
Palatial Chapel in Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
should be seen, too, that this open- 
moindedness, appreciation of and ob- 
jectivity to historic and spiritual fea- 
tures were bound to alleviate the 
burden of the Jews, and we notice 
indeed in the foremost representatives 
of this age a revival of the ancient 
“Concordia.” The Jews had freedom 
not only to perform their rites unmol- 
ested, but also to speak freely about 
their religion and its distinctions in 
the company of Christians with whom 
they were allowed to associate. Re- 
ligious discussions on equal terms 
could take place and, at such occa- 
sions, the Jewish religion may have 
developed a certain missionary power 
(for we hear of a conversion) just be- 
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cause it was not burdened with poli- 
tical compromises, mistakes, and open 
misuse as compared with the ruling 
state religion. The advantage of being 
a tolerated opposition, without having 
any material responsibilities, may 
have worked in some instances to the 
favor of Judaism. This aspect of the 
Carolingian age proves that the “Con- 
cordia” was still a living concept, and 
not merely an early theological 
scheme, being still acknowledged and 
practiced with its consequences, Fore- 
most among these consequences was 
the fundamental principle that the 
contemporary Jews should be toler- 
ated and respected “as the descen- 
dants of the Patriarchs and Prophets.” 
The “Concordia,” if taken seriously 
and in its full meaning as a historic 
truth (in the terms of the age) and as 
a responsibility, explains the tolerant 
and undoctrinary attitude of the 
Carolingian age sufficiently and with 
justice to either side. 


Tenet VERSUS SPIRIT 


The picture would be incomplete 
without presenting the contemporary 
opposing forces. The movement of 
Agobard, Bishop of Lyon (d. 840), 
against the rights conceded to the 
Jews is the first one (of so many to 
follow) that can be defined, with a 
certain degree of plausability, as to 
origin, significance, and implications. 
Just as the tolerant attitude of the age 
had sprung from the philosophical 
sincerity and the historic justice of 
the layman, and from that deeper 
source of religion that supplies man- 
kind with tolerance and freedom of 
thought, we observe now that the re- 
action has its roots in the canonic law, 
i.é., in those legal principles of organ- 
ized religion which tended towards a 
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strict and final doctrine, absolute 
claims and domination of society. And 
just as that tolerance was assisted and 
sanctioned by the independent and 
impartial power of the king, 7.e., of the 
civic authority, we observe now that 
the reaction against this tolerance 
comes forth from a church that claims 
authority over both state and society. 
Agobard is a distinct forerunner of the 
later medieval dogmatic period that 
culminated in the triumph of the pa- 
pacy over the rulers and peoples of 
Europe. 

The conflict arose from the practical 
and relatively unimportant problem 
of whether pagan slaves of Jews 
should be admitted to baptism and 
thereby become free. The canonic law 
excluded only Jews from owning bap- 
tized slaves and thus this measure 
worked to the disadvantage of Jews 
only. The “protective letters” had just 
tried to prevent the open abuse of 
such a convenient economic weapon. 
With an abundance of biblical pas- 
sages Agobard proves fully the “right 
that even a slave has on God” and of 
which no social condition can deprive 
him—a genuine religious principle. 
Agobard associates this principle and 
even identifies it with the canonic law, 
the legacy of a church-dominated so- 
ciety. That a Jew should not own 
Christians as slaves nor employ them 
for pay could not be documented from 
the Scriptures, yet Agobard claims for 
this canonic principle the same au- 
thority as for the Gospels. Thus his 
position is, from the beginning on, 4 
compromise between the spirit of the 
teaching and the political implications 
of his office. His church claims to be 
identical with God’s word. The min- 
ority issue is shifting from its genuine 
ground over to the political field where 
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it becomes a means among others, We 
have stated already that the “protec- 
tive letters” yielded lucrative reve- 
nues to the court. They were a means, 
too, but Agobard’s countermove, in 
spite of its pretended air of religion, 
is not of a higher level. 

Agobard’s writings demonstrate a 
growing resentment and zeal and seem 
to be motivated, in an increasing way, 
by the infallibility of the priest who 
strives for power. The later writings 
are full of obvious exaggerations and 
harsh words agianst the Jews and their 
friends. He creates the impression that 
the whole Christian society is about 
to collapse under the growing insolence 
and power of the Jews who dominate, 
as he says, the intellectual, economic, 
and political life; and even the fash- 
ions. They insult the Christians, per- 
secute the church, and blaspheme the 
Lord, Agobard therefore advocates the 
strictest enforcement of the older reg- 
ulations of the church of Gaul with 
the purpose of complete segregation, 
and he leaves no doubt that ,in order 
to realize that end, he has done every- 
thing that can be done from the pulpit. 

Agobard stood indeed on legal 
ground with his demands, The canonic 
law, as already indicated, had grown 
under the influence of a doctrinary 
hierarchy that was as hostile to the 
Jews; the protective letters and the 
liberal attitude of the age had only 
suspended that canonic law. In order 
to revive it Agobard tried to prove 
from the Scripture that Jesus him- 
self repudiated the Jews, indeed an 
entirely arbitrary conjecture. He 
then draws mainly from the Acts and 
letters of the apostles, that is to say 
from a time when our problem had 
entered already the stage of open com- 
petition and conflict between rivalling 


religions. It is not difficult to find in 
the Acts the historic evidence of grow- 
ing enmity between the Jewish com- 
munities and the Christian converts. 
Again Agobard interprets these simple 
historic facts as a basic religious ele- 
ment, as a valid and final consequence 
of the teaching of Jesus. He does not 
discriminate between the religious 
novelty of Jesus’ message and the very 
human resentment by which the 
apostles reacted to the natural enmity 
of the Jews. Agobard feels that he 
has to take up the cause of the apostles 
against the Jews once more; he is heir 
and successor to the apostles and has 
to execute the sentence pronounced by 
them. The argument clearly has fore- 
saken the genuine religious realm, it 
has become a concern of the “Church 
triumphant.” It is hard to distinguish, 
in that phraseology, the religious sin- 
cerity from the will to power, to tell 
justice from revenge. The idea that the 
Jews are responsible for the death of 
Christ and are to be punished for it, is 
not pronounced yet, but such a conclu- 
sion could easily be drawn. The highly 
intellectual opposition of the Jews to 
the concept of death and resurrection 
of Christ (probably often and freely 
discussed in certain circles, and indeed 
a logical critique if one has no share 
in that specific Christian concept) be- 
comes, in the eyes of the bishop, a 
persecution by the Jews, menacing the 
very existence of Christianity, an in- 
sulting challenge that has to be met 
by means of complete and efficient 
segregation. 

History does not know much about 
the actual success of Agobard’s move- 
ment. His spirit was kept alive by his 
successors. We hear of enforced bap- 
tism of Jews in South France around 
the middle of the ninth century. As a 
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whole, the peaceful times for the Jews 
were still enduring and extended to the 
Mohammedan states in Spain. This 
peace was due to the development of 
independent royal power in these parts 
of Europe, particularily in Germany 
where the church was only one insti- 
tution among others. The priority of 
the state over the church was main- 
tained. Thus in the records of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries we hear little 
of persecutions of Jewish communities 
in the central parts of Europe, when, 
like a catastrophe of nature, the cru- 
sades changed the conditions com- 
pletely, and extended the principle of 
war for religion’s sake over the Jewish 
minorities. 


EFFECTS OF THE CRUSADES 


The Middle Ages had known re- 
ligious wars prior to the crusades; it 
always had been a merit to wage war 
against the unbelievers. But the Jews, 
living as minorities among the peoples 
of Europe, had not been considered 
pagans; the “Concordia” linked them 
with Christianity, a religious tie with 
the Christians, however faint, was still 
acknowledged. Now, in 1096, religious 
fanaticism produced the idea of exter- 
minating the “enemies of Christ” at 
home. For a multitude of zealous and 
misled pilgrims it meant to earn the 
credit of the crusade quicker than 
through actual warfare in the Orient. 
It was the simple and tempting con- 
cept of the mob to take into their 
hands the punishment of the Jews for 
the death of Christ by annihilating the 
Jewish communities or forcing bapt- 
tism on them. These excesses were 
seriously opposed by the responsible 
leaders of the crusades but they re- 
peated themselves, in France, Ger- 
many and England, during each 
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crusade, with the regularity of a 
dreadful phenomenon of nature. Even 
the genius of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who inspired Europe to the second 
crusade in 1147, was powerless against 
this spirit of revenge, superstition, and 
fanaticism. These excesses destroyed 
the potential value still slumbering in 
the “Concordia” and opened an age 
of increasing humiliation, oppression, 
persecution, and violence in every 
form. We quote from a contemporary 
chronicle: 


While the whole creation was calling up to 
the service of the creator, the evil one sowed 
weed among the good seed, aroused false 
prophets . . . among God’s soldiers under 
the pretext of religion, whereby even the 
chosen people were led astray. . . . Count 
Emicho, a man of ill repute for his despotic 
arbitrariness, started out and claimed that 
divine revelation had called him to his new 
vocation, like another Saul, and he wrong- 
fully assumed the leadership of about twelve 
thousand crusaders. When these hosts passed 
through the cities along the Rhine, the Main, 
and Danube rivers, they tried to demon- 
strate their zeal for Christianity in that they 
exterminated completely the cursed people 
of the Jews, or tried to have them baptized 
by force, wherever they met them. .. . 
[The Jews of Mayence had found refuge 
in the residence of the bishop] yet neither 
the bishop nor his men . . . were able to 
protect the Jews and to save them from the 
hands of the pilgrims; perhaps because 
Christians would not fight Christians for 
the sake of Jews. . . . Only very few sur- 
vived who resorted in their despair to bap- 
tism; and surely the Jews should be the 
least to be forced into Christianity against 
their will. 


Similar events took place everywhere. 
The kingdom of Jerusalem came into 
being only after the Jews who lived 
there had been burned in their syna- 
gogues. 

The secular power in France, Ger- 
many, and England did as much as 
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possible to prevent these destructive 
short circuits. Henry IV, of Germany, 
restored at once the rights of the Ger- 
man Jews, in 1097; a few more power- 
ful cities defended their Jews against 
the pilgrims who passed by. Frederic 
Redbeard, of Germany, issued the 
strictest counter-measures before he 
left for the Holy Land in 1189, and so 
did Richard of England. The secular 
power had to act systematically to get 
control of these recurring events by 
placing the Jews under the direct and 
sole protection and jurisdiction of the 
king declaring that they belonged to 
the royal chamber. It was a move in 
consequence of the “protective letters” 
of the Carolingian age, and it took 
place during the 12th century almost 
in all European countries. It was the 
only move possible, and it was of 
dubious value. Though it secured pro- 
tection in return for high taxes, it 
rendered, in course of time, the Jews 
the living property of the rulers. Often 
the kings would realize these assets 
and pawn them to their princes, elec- 
tors, or cities, in return for support, 
granting them the privilege of exploit- 
ing this particular type of property. 
The material value of the Jews, and 
the right of the rulers to draw from 
it, beeame a common part of the prac- 
tice and theory from the thirteenth 
century on. It gradually confined the 
Jews to one place like serfs, deprived 
them often of their European connec- 
tions (without giving them a real home 
at the place of their residence) 
and reduced them, inwardly and out- 
wardly, to an isolated, sectarian, and 
despised existence. 

The measures of the church were 
even more thorough. The church com- 
promised with the misled fanaticism 
of the multitude (with which it shared 


indeed the historic responsibility) by 
sanctioning these dubious spirits indi- 
rectly and by accepting their goal, 7.e., 
the violent oppression of religious min- 
orities, into its theology. The thir- 
teenth century is distinguished by its 
crusades against such minorities as the 
Jews and the Albigenses. The Lateran 
Council of 1215 (the same council that 
instituted the Holy Inquisition) pre- 
scribed to the Jews the wearing of 
badges and other discriminating signs 
and prepared thus the road to the 
ghetto. The Pope, Innocent III, pro- 
nounced the Jews as destined by God 
to serfdom forever—as a punishment 
for the death of Christ, and he as- 
sumed for Christianity the responsi- 
bility to execute this punishment. The 
numerous local authorities, who were 
in charge of Jews by virtue of royal 
privilege, excluded them gradually 
from guilds and trades, from real es- 
tate and from social intercourse with 
their environment. Soon they were 
generally limited to the only occupa- 
tion that the dogma of the church did 
not see fit for Christians (without 
being too consistent in that), namely, 
to lending money for interest. 

By these developments official 
Christianity withdrew from the “Con- 
cordia” as defined in the previous 
paragraphs. From now on was the Old 
Testament reduced to theological sig- 
nificance only; from here no light fell 
into the lives of the Jews. By doctrine 
and practice they had ceased to be the 
“descendants of the Patriarchs and 
Apostles” and were stamped as the 
“murderers of Christ.” They became 
the easy victims of any outbreak of 
public enthusiasm, expectation, or 
fear. Instituting a new church festival 
usually meant distress and persecution 
for the Jews, as, for instance, the 
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Jubilee of 1300. The accusations of 
ritual murder, desecration of the holy 
wafer, and sorcery became more fre- 
quent—followed by  confiscations, 
public executions, burning of sacred 
books and religious implements. The 
most cruel reaction occurred from 
1346-48 when the devastation and hor- 
ror of the great plague, the Black 
Death, was blamed and revenged on 
the Jews all over Europe. From then on 
the problem ceases to be a problem of 
the history of religion; it has its full 
share in the history of ignorance, su- 
perstition, and fear. 

Amidst this decline of a genuine re- 
ligious idea and during this humilia- 
tion of a minority, it is remarkable to 
see that the “Concordia” continues to 
give inspiration to the arts. “Concor- 
dia” is presented here by two women 
characters, “Synagogue” and “Kc- 
clesia,” personifying the Old and the 
New Testament. Both figures made 
their way early from theological liter- 
ature into the minor arts and the medi- 
eval drama, reflecting much of the 
changing spirit of the problem. And 
while, in actual history, the tie of the 
“Concordia” that linked Christianity 
with Judaism was definitely cut, the 
art draws from the contemporary ca- 
tastrophe the finest inspiration. “Syn- 
agogue” plays a distinguished rdéle in 
a unique drama, written in Latin 
around the year 1160 in Germany 
“ludus de Antichristo,” in that the 
last events prior to the day of Judge- 
ment, the coming of the Antichrist and 
the end of his usurpation are pre- 
sented. After all the kingdoms of the 
earth have fallen to the Antichrist, 
mistaking him for the reappearing 
Christ, and forced into subjugation by 
gold, false miracles and fear, it is then 


the “Synagogue” who recognizes his 
true character, pronounces aloud and 
courageously his dreadful name and 
suffers martyrdom for Christ. This 
poetical fulfilment of the old prophecy, 
implied in the “concordia,”’ may be 
inspired by Bernard of Clairvaux’ 
great sermons against the persecution 
of Jews in 1146. And during the thir- 
teenth century, so fatal to the Jews all 
over the continent, it is the monu- 
mental sculpture that places Syna- 
gogue and Ecclesia side by side at the 
portals of the great cathedrals; to be 
sure, Ecclesia as the church trium- 
phant, and Synagogue humiliated and 
with veiled eyes. Yet great art does 
not live on hatred, discrimination and 
fear, and, consequently, some genial 
and truly independant masters gave 
Synagogue and Ecclesia a shape that 
is unforgettable to anyone who ever 
looked at them with some knowledge 
of their spiritual and historic signifi- 
cance. Thus they appear, in Strass- 
bourg and in Bamberg, though in their 
traditional posture, as of the same kin, 
physically and spiritually, one is in- 
clined to say, as sisters. They bear 
witness not only to the kinship of re- 
ligion and art, but also to the timeless 
significance of the “Concordia.” 


EMANCIPATION 


The fight for the emancipation of 
the Jews during the 18th century is a 
coherent part of the general struggle 
for the "right of nature” or the “hu- 
man rights”; thus the forerunners of 
the latter, as the Magna Charta of 
England (1215), the Habeas Corpus 
Acts (1679) and the Bill of Rights 





2For a detailed historic monograph of the 
whole issue, as outlined so far in this article, see 
the author’s publication ‘“‘Synagogue and Ecclesia,” 
to be published in 1942, 
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(1689) have contributed to the eman- 
cipation by restoring elements of self- 
determination, dignity and freedom, 
though these were still limited to 
classes and nations. The first direct 
impulse, in favor of the Jews, came 
in England, when, in 1714, John To- 
land published his “Reasons for na- 
turalizing the Jews in Great Britain 
and Ireland on the same foot with all 
other nations. Containing also a de- 
fence of the Jews against all vulgar 
prejudices in all countries.” While de- 
cisive steps in the homeland were de- 
layed, the American colonies were 
open to settlers of any creed, and in 
1740 Jews were here admitted to citi- 
zenship—a memorable date indeed 
when looking back over centuries of 
humiliation and homelessness. During 
the American war of Independence the 
various constitutions of the young 
states stressed the general ideas of 
freedom and equality and thus affec- 
ted decisively the coming French Re- 
volution. In 1781 the emperor Joseph 
II decreed his edicts of tolerance, and, 
from 1789 on, the cause of the Jews 
became definitely linked with the 
French revolution. Against popular 
prejudice, maxims of administration, 
privileges, church influence, and other 
obstacles, the emancipation made slow 
progress: parts of the French empire 
adopted emancipation even before the 
end of the 18th century. Prussia fol- 
lowed in 1812 in the course of her 
reconstruction. After the Vienna Con- 
gress, emancipation was held up for 
almost half a century. The remaining 
European countries completed the 
legal measures in the main between 
1850 and 1870. 

In no single instance was emanci- 
pation of the Jews from their medieval 


bonds a mere act of legislation, but 
rather a slow historic process whose 
problems could not be met by the law 
only and continued to exist after the 
legislation had been enacted. The pro- 
gressing industrialization and _ the 
growing importance of large cities as- 
sisted the emancipation and stressed 
the necessity of making all citizens 
equal in duties and rights. On the other 
hand the centuries-old notions of es- 
sential differences between Jews and 
Christians took a firm grip on public 
opinion and prepared the basis of the 
anti-Semitism of the 19th century. 

In order to define these events in 
terms of the preceding paragraphs we 
need only to search after the religious 
elements in the “Age of Reason.” Al- 
ready in the 17th century the English 
Puritanism, just on account of its es- 
teem of the Old Testament, had come 
to a new attitude towards the Jews. 
Cromwell’s failing attempt to draw 
Jewish merchants from the Nether- 
lands to England (from where Jews 
had been banned officially since 1290) 
was partly motivated by that. Rem- 
brandt, the painter, who was a Men- 
nonite, again saw in the Jews, in whose 
midst he lived in Amsterdam, the di- 
rect. descendants of the biblical char- 
acters—and one does not need to 
emphasize the importance of this fact 
for Rembrandt’s art. 

One basic conviction of the 18th 
century is its confidence in the valid- 
ity of reason. On the basis of reason 
the science of the universe had been 
established by Galilei and Newton; 
philosophy had been orientated on 
rational ground by Descartes, Locke, 
and Leibniz; the science of history had 
developed various strictly critical 
branches assisted by classical philo- 
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logy: the declaration of Independence 
of human reason had been pronounced 
long before action was taken on the 
actual field. For the critical mind 
neither reason nor truth was found in 
many a historic institution within a 
nation, and the nations started out to 
rebuild their institutions on the basis 
of reason. No reason was found in 
theology as such; scientific critique 
had denied its doctrinary claims and 
its orthodoxy. The discriminating bar- 
riers that separated the creeds broke 
down, the enlightened spirits of the age 
dreamed of and discussed a reasonable 
religion, beyond theological argu- 
ments, acceptable to all mankind. En- 
lightenment would overcome ignor- 
ance, fear, magic, and superstition— 
the elements out of which those dis- 
criminating barriers had been erected. 
What had been true for the ‘“Concor- 
dia,” namely, equality before God and 
tolerance in life, came true once more 
through the adoption of reason on a 
wider scale than in the Middle Ages, 
embracing all fields of human en- 
deaver and theoretically, mankind. 
The Jewish problem was only one issue 
among others, and it was attacked 
with increasing effect. Only a few 
epochs of this evolution are to be men- 
tioned here. 

John Toland printed on the title 
page of his pamphlet in 1714 (see 
above) a passage from Malachi, a se- 
lection, that shows clearly the justifi- 
cation of human rights on biblical 
ground and might have been applied, 
just as well, to the “Concordia” dur- 
ing the Middle Ages: “Have we not all 
one Father? Has not one God created 
us? Why do we deal treacherously 
everyone with his neighbour?” (II, 
10). The idea of religious tolerance 


was most ably presented in the writ- 
ings of Moses Mendelssohn, a Jew in 
whose intellectual achievements the 
complete union of the Jewish legacy 
with the modern culture of the 18th 
century is evident. Mendelssohn’s in- 
fluence exceeded far the narrow limits 
drawn for his people and still valid in 
his days, and proved to the contempo- 
rary world that the Jews were worthy 
of and ready to citizenship in the 
world of enlightenment after centuries 
of seclusion, isolation and sectarian- 
ism. It was his friend Mendelssohn 
whom Lessing had in mind when he 
conceived the idea of his ““Nathan the 
Wise,” giving, in 1779, to the German 
public and to Europe the most pro- 
found, poetic concept of racial and re- 
ligious tolerance. Exactly at the same 
time practical suggestions concerning 
the integration of the Jews into state 
and society came forth: in 1781 (coin- 
ciding with the edicts of tolerance by 
Joseph II) Chr. W. Dohm published 
his memorable pamphlet “iiber die 
biirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden” 
that found an echo in Mirabeau’s 
policy. Dohm burdens the responsi- 
bility for the deplorable historic con- 
ditions of the Jews upon the vulgar 
prejudices of the public and the atti- 
tude of the state. He recommended 
civic equality, abolition of the many 
special taxations, admission to the 
trades, to art-craft, to agriculture and 
to the educational opportunities of the 
time. It took about a century to real- 
ize this program. For the historian the 
most important feature in Dohm’s 
program seems to be that he restored 
the interdependence of majority and 
minority which had been the essential 
and practical value of the ancient 
“Concordia.” 
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Cuapter XVI 
THE FUTURE OF THE JEWISH POPULATIONS OF EUROPE 


SAMUEL M. Strona 


I 


Students of society and well-mean- 
ing sympathizers with the centuries- 
old problem of Jewish expulsions and 
persecutions differing in intensity and 
sordidness wherever Jews have lived, 
perennially raise the question: why 
not assimilation? A vast literature 
scholarly and otherwise examines the 
problem of a people which has become 
a living legend of the eternally “wan- 
dering Jew.” Successively, keen minds 
have raised the question of assimila- 
tion as the only adequate way out. 
Recent history may have thrown some 
serious doubt on this suggested solu- 
tion; surely it shocked some 290,000 
Germans who were suddenly classified 
as 50 or 25 per cent Jewish according 
to the Nazi decrees, and some 150,000 
half- or quarter-Jews in Austria where 
conversions have been much more fre- 
quent in the past half century. Similar 
unheralded and excruciating experi- 
ences have befallen some Magyars, 
Italians, Frenchmen and others all 
over continental Europe wherever 
Nazi lawlessness decrees its peculiar 
brand of laws. 


If the Nazi definition of Jews were adopted 
throughout the world, the number of Jews 
would probably be between one and two 
millions more than that of the Jews by re- 
ligion. For the number of those who, since 
the beginnings and especially since the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, have left the 
Jewish faith, either by secession or conver- 
sion or without any overt action, or who 
have sprung from mixed marriages, has been 
considerable not only in Germany, Austria, 
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Hungary and Italy, but in Western Europe 
and over-seas. 


There seems to be a consensus of 
opinion among competent observers 
and scholars that the catastrophe in 
Germany has scarcely a parallel in 
the whole history of the Jews in its 
extent, suddenness, and ferocity. It 
is pointed out that the number of Jews 
who emigrated from Germany since 
1933 compares with the number of 
those who had to leave Spain in 1492. 
The contrast lies in the unprecedented 
mastery of the science of torture, rob- 
bery, and mass-slaughter evidenced in 
Germany with the advent of the Kul- 
tur protagonists and the “blood and 
soil” fiends; whereas in Spain 441 
years earlier, the victims were allowed 
to take their property with them 
and those who remained carried on in 
favorable circumstances under the 
ransom price of baptism. 

In the Germany of 1933 and the 
succeeding years the Aryan concep- 
tion of master race excluded as in- 
feriors those whose blood count did 
not measure up to Nazi specifications. 
Humanitarian considerations were not 
compatible with the Nuremberg laws 
directed against those condemned to 
extinction. A systematic and thorough 
despoliation supported by ingenious 
and tortuous schemes set in until a 
people which had dwelt within Austro- 
German borders for many centuries 
lay prostrate and defenseless. With the 


1 Arthur Ruppin, The Jewish Fate and Future. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1940, p. 10. 
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sweeping victory of the Germans all 
over continental Europe, country after 
country revoked its previous laws and 
introduced the “New Order.” Full dis- 
possession of property and stripping 
of the last vestige of human rights 
became the lot of the Jews in all Nazi- 
dominated countries. Over two million 
Jews in Poland were driven into 
ghettoes by the Nazis, 500,000 behind 
barbed wire in Warsaw; the unparal- 
leled Lublin and other carefully 
guarded camps are under such strict 
surveillance that no one can enter or 
leave the gates without permit. The 
periodic raids by Gestapo agents ter- 
rorize these death- and disease-ridden 
graves for the living. A Berlin an- 
nouncement of February 20, 1941, 
states that since January 1940 all male 
Jews between the ages of 14 and 60 
have been compelled to work for Ger- 
man authorities in the Jewish Labor 
Service. Throughout Poland the Ger- 
man policy is to treat the Jews as 
inferiors. Under German rule they 
have no place in the general commun- 
ity. They are isolated and quarantined. 
An eyewitness account tells of what 
Iron Guardists in Bucharest were per- 
petrating in order to help establish 
the “New Order” in Romania: 

... The tale is one of unbelievable horror— 
a record of fiendish brutality without prece- 
dent in the history of Romania and with 
very few precedents in the history of any 
other country. 

Between 4,000 and 6,000 persons were 
killed in Bucharest alone, while the death 
toll for Romania as a whole was somewhere 
between 9,000 and 12,000. These are con- 
servative estimates based on conversations 
with competent military and police officials 
and surgeons who have no reason to exag- 
gerate the magnitude of the slaughter. . . . 
Jewish leaders believed their dead through- 
out the country would exceed 2,000. 


Unknown hundreds of Jews will never be 
found, however, because of the manner in 
which they were put to death. The spectacle 
of thousands killing and being killed in a 
fight for political power is terrible enough, 
but the spectacle of thousands of noncom- 
batants tortured and murdered only because 
of their race or religions is far worse. 

. .. This correspondent, like most news- 
papermen, always has been unwilling to 
place credence in atrocity stories, but after 
what I saw and was told at Bucharest by an 
eyewitness whose word cannot be doubted, 
I am forced to admit atrocities can and do 
occur and that those which occurred at 
Bucharest far exceeded in bestiality any- 
thing that might ever be imagined. 

Dozens of Jews—women and children, as 
well as men—were literally burned alive. 
Not speaking of those who were burned to 
death in hundreds of buildings to which 
Guardists set fire, after shooting and beat- 
ing the inhabitants and looting the contents 
of their homes. I am speaking only of Jews 
who were beaten senseless on the streets, 
robbed, then doused with gasoline and set 
afire. 

In the Bucharest morgue yesterday mili- 
tary surgeons showed me the charred bodies 
of nine corpses burned beyond recognition. 
All of them, he assured me, had been picked 
up in the streets of the Jewish quarter fol- 
lowing the most frenzied stage of the 
pogrom, last Wednesday. 

Trusted friends have told me, and officials 
have confirmed, numerous cases of Jewish 
women whose breasts were cut off, not to 
mention equally sadistic mutilations like 
gouged-out eyes, brandings and bone-break- 
ings. 

Perhaps the most horrifying single episode 
of the pogrom was the “Kosher butchering” 
last Wednesday night of more than 200 
Jews in the municipal slaughter house. The 
Jews, who had been rounded up after several 
hours of Iron Guard raids, were put into 
several trucks and carried off to the slaugh- 
ter house. There the Green shirts forced 
them to undress and led them to the chop- 
ping blocks, where they cut their throats in 
a horrible parody of the traditional Jewish 
methods of slaughtering fowl and livestock. 

Tiring of this sport after a few score had 
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been thus dispatched, 40 to 50 armed legion- 
aires, mad with hate, beheaded the rest. 


These sketchy remarks merely de- 
lineate the bare outlines of what trans- 
pired in these recent times which have 
witnessed the uprooting of millions of 
people throughout Europe. It is hardly 
feasible at this stage to propose as- 
similation as the solution to the Jewish 
problem in Europe. This is not only 
because assimilation is made impos- 
sible by the Nazi racial decrees but 
also because the history of the Jewish 
people shows throughout, determined 
resistance against the annihilation of 
Jewish community life. Thousands of 
Jews were massacred during the time 
of the Crusades for refusing to become 
Christianized. Such centers as Worms, 
Mayence, Cologne, Neuss, Eller, Xan- 
ten, Meher, etc. were scenes of grue- 
some pillaging and slaughter of Jews 
in their struggle against the loss of 
their identity. Jewish communities at 
that time had to cope with such no- 
tions spread by the Crusaders as “kill- 
ing a Jew would secure atonement of 
one’s sins.” Some of the leaders of the 
Crusaders took an oath not to leave 
the country before they had killed a 
Jew with their own hands. In spite 
of such dark stages in Jewish history, 
there was periodic resurgence of Jew- 
ish cultural life which tended to cancel 
the effects of intermingling with the 
outside groups. 

It is therefore of interest to re- 
examine the notion held by some stu- 
dents that different racial and culture 
groups living side by side pass through 
certain types of relationships which 
lead inevitably to assimilation. These 





?Leigh White, Overseas News Agency eyewit- 
1941, report, Washington Times-Herald, Jan. 29, 


relationships of culture contact are 
viewed as developing in the following 
stages: (1) contact, (2) competition, 
(3) conflict, (4) accommodation, and 
(5) assimilation. The scheme is pro- 
posed as a “progressive irreversible 
trend.”* A number of cases will be 
presented to challenge these proposi- 
tions with a view to showing that, 
first, there are conditions in some cases 
of race and culture contact which do 
not make for a “progressive irrevers- 
ible trend” in their relationships and 
that, second, in the light of some of 
the illustrations the Jewish survival is 
not singular and has its parallels. 

Studies of contemporary primitive 
societies* tend to show that the mech- 
anism of culture contact cannot be 
considered as always following this 
“progressive irreversible trend.” These 
studies show that in many instances 
contact with Western Civilization re- 
sulted in annihilation of some of the 
native peoples while others were sub- 
jugated. Some examples are the na- 
tives of Australia, the Indians in the 
United States, and the Bushmen and 
Hottentots in South Africa. 

Firth’s study of the New Zealand 
Maori may serve as source material 
for a framework on culture contact 
in certain situations. He advances four 
phases as representing the forms of 
culture changes in the area he stud- 
ied:5 (1) Period of initial impact. 
There was a keen demand for certain 
specific types of articles by the Maoris 
from the time of early voyages until 
about 1840. During this time the eco- 
nomic structure appeared to have re- 

5 Robert E. Park, ‘Race Relations on the Pacific 


Coast,” Survey Graph ic, 56:192-196, My 1926. 

$ George Peter Murdock, Our Primitive — 
poraries, New York: Macmillan and Co., 1934, 

5 Raymond Firth, Primitive Beouemnse of the 
New Zealand Maori, New York, 1929 
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mained practically unimpaired. (2) 
Enthusiastic adoption of alien material 
culture. Money economy was intro- 
duced. Previous to this most of the 
fixed capital was owned communally. 
This ended in 1860. (3) Stagnation and 
reaction. This period was character- 
ized by warfare of Europeans with na- 
tives followed by the withdrawal of 
natives from active contact with the 
white man. Dejection and apathy set 
in; the older people especially showed 
lack of interest in life. (4) Renewed 
productive effort. There are revealing 
tendencies in this direction in the last 
few years—a conciliatory policy. The 
natives display a conscious desire for 
the adoption of European economic 
methods. 

This last phase is open to serious 
question. In commenting on Walsh’s 
paper, “The Passing of the Maori,’ 
Firth states: “Though the conclusions 
drawn in this paper as to the future of 
the Maori race are unduly gloomy, 
the analysis of conditions during the 
past century is extremely acute. The 
destructive influence upon the native 
of European Civilization even in its 
best-intentioned aspects, is clearly 
shown.” It is interesting to note that 
Firth realizes that “the decay of the 
old communal spirit in industry with 
its emulative aspect, its deference to 
public opinion and the word of the 
elders, has removed many of the 
former safeguards of efficient work.’” 
In the light of these points it is doubt- 
ful whether the last phase which Firth 
indicates wil] continue without a more 
serious relapse to the third phase. 
Similarly, the proposition of a “pro- 

6 Archdeacon Walsh, “The Passing of the 
Maori,”’ in Primitive Economics of the New Zea- 


land Maori, op. cit. : 
Raymond Firth, op. cit., p. 471. 


gressive irreversible trend” of culture 
contact is problematic in the light of 
the Maori study. 

Another source for revealing ques- 
tions would be Rivers’ approach, and 
particularly his notion that “most of 
the essential social structure of a peo- 
ple lies so below the surface, it is so 
literally the foundation of the whole 
life of the people, that it is not seen; 
it is not obvious, but can only be 
reached by patient and laboriov= ex- 
ploration.”® Furthermore Herskovits’ 
idea of “toughness of culture trait,” 
while successfully challenged by Fra- 
zier’s The Negro Family in the United 
States, may be found valid in other 
situations. 

Among the Western European cul- 
tures there are conditions which fur- 
ther seriously challenge the validity 
of the proposition concerning the proc- 
esses involved in the mechanism of 
culture contact that is proposed as a 
“progressive irreversible trend.” The 
culture pattern of Belgium constitutes 
an interesting case in point. By the 
Treaty of Paris of 1814 Belgium was 
ceded to Holland. Although the Flem- 
ish parts of Belgium were actually 
very closely related to Holland both 
racially and linguistically, the upper 
and middle classes of Belgian Fland- 
ers spoke French as did the rest of 
Belgium and looked with scorn on 
their native ethnic tongue. It was only 
after the separation of Belgium from 
Holland that the Flemish linguistic 
revival began. French culture had al- 
ways predominated the entire country. 


French was the language of the army, 


8 W. H. R. Rivers, “The Ethnological Analysis 
of Culture,” in Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology by R. E, Park and E, W. Burgess. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. 
746-750. 
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administration, justice, and education. 
Flemish was considered the crude 
language of the peasant, without a 
literature, not taught in the schools 
nor used in the courts. Yet since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the 
Flemings have fought to put their cul- 
ture on an equal footing with the 
French. The weight of time and influ- 
ence on the side of the French has not. 
drawn any of the Flemish into the 
Walloon fold. Villages and streets are 
cleft in two with French-speaking 
Walloons on one side and Flemish- 
speaking Flemings on the other with- 
out any tendency towards the forma- 
tion of a common language. Thus 
while Belgium at one time presented 
overtly a homogeneous population, it 
nevertheless in the course of time 
separated into the two erstwhile ethnic 
groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. 
Competent observers point out that 
the Flemish cultural resurgence will, 
in all probability, continue until Bel- 
gium is in every respect a bi-lingual 
country.*° 

During recent years minorities in 
Spain have protested against centuries 
of centralization and assimilation, The 
distinctive culture of the Catalans, in 
many ways the most advanced, enter- 
prising and wealthiest peoples of 
Spain, had been almost extinguished 
when a literary and cultural renais- 
sance followed by a political move- 
ment brought a desire for autonomy 
to Catalonia. In addition, the Basques, 
a less developed people, but stubborn 
and difficult to coerce, have recently 


®See T. H. Reed, Poltics of Belgium, pp. 3-4. 
See also Geyl, “The Beginnings of Administrative 
Separation in Belgium,” Contemporary Review, 
Je 1932. 

See C. A. Macartney, National States and 
National Minorities, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1934, 


revived their national aspirations 
under the slogan of “God and the 
Ancient Law.” Likewise, among the 
peasants of Galicia, whose urban and 
upper classes were Hispanized 400 
years ago, a cultural rebirth has stirred 
them into nationalistic political ac- 
tion. 

The welter of culture groups con- 
stituting the diverse number of na- 
tional minorities in Central Europe 
and the Balkans would also offer in- 
teresting case material for questioning 
the validity of the “progressive irre- 
versible trend” principle of the mech- 
anism of culture contact. A broad 
outline of the changes in the Jewish 
population in Europe during the past 
centuries will serve to focus the central 
theme of the discussion thus far and 
also provide a perspective for spec- 
ulations as to the future. 


II 

Too often oversimplification and 
conscious or unconscious distortion of 
facts characterize the definition of the 
term “Jew.” Psuedo-scientific and 
spurious writings on the Jew con- 
tributed in no small measure to per- 
petuate myths, stereotypes, atrocious 
falsehoods, and devastating recrimina- 
tions. Such vilifications have become 
the nucleus of ideologies designed for 
the implementation of organized fol- 
lowings. A careful perusal of the di- 
verse strands in German culture will 
reveal that it was not due to an his- 
torical accident nor to the aftermath 
of the Versailles Treaty solely that the 
fury of Naziism developed in Ger- 
many. It is here that “scientific” anti- 
Semitism was moulded in the writings 
of some nationalist philosophers, po- 
litical economists, and theologians. 
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This fragment of German culture was 
potent enough to form a source for 
Nazi doctrinaires in devising the “new 
Aryanism.” 

Earnest students at times debate 
whether the Jew is to be viewed in 
terms of race, religion, or nationality. 
Irrespective of the kind of physical 
characteristics anthropologists may 
select in defining a particular race, the 
whole population of a given nation 
never complies with the norms of racial 
purity. Racial characteristics may be 
found in a lesser or greater percentage 
among a particular people; but there 
is no validity to the notion of exclu- 
sive possession of such characteristics. 
Ruppin indicates that in the course of 
history three main Jewish types have 
developed. (1) The Oriental Jews, 
dwelling since ancient times in Persia, 
Iraq, Syria, and Asia Minor, manifest 
characteristics of the Syrian-Anatol- 
ian branch of the Alpine race. The 
dominant languages are Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Turkish. (2) The Sephardic 
Jews in North Africa, Italy, Turkey, 
Syria, and Palestine belong mainly to 
the western branch of the Mediterrean 
race. The Sephardic language (Medi- 
aeval Castilian), spoken from the 
fourteenth to the nineteenth century, 
has in recent times been supplanted 
by the languages of their countries— 
Italian, French, Greek, Serbian, and 
Turkish. (3) The Ashkenazic Jews of 
Alpine race coming from Palestine and 
Babylon to Central and Eastern 
Europe were later mixed with the 
Slavic peoples and those of Asia 
Minor. Their racial characteristics 
were further modified by the infiltra- 
tion of Mongol and in later times of 
Northern European blood. Their lan- 
guage is Yiddish, originally a Middle 
High German which they brought 
from Germany in the Middle Ages to 


Eastern Europe where it later became 
interspersed with Hebraisms.* These 
three main groups living in different 
geographic centers for several cen- 
turies became, as a result of their 
separation, three different endogamous 
groups with only occasional intermar- 
riage. Adding to this the fact of a cer- 
tain amount of intermingling with the 
non-Jewish environment, the result has 
been their gradual removal from a 
common racial basis. “Racially the 
Jews of today are as unlike the Jews 
of the ancient Jewish state as the Ger- 
mans are unlike the Teutons of Taci- 
tus or the Greeks of today are un- 
like the Hellenes of the time of 
Pericles.” 

Further Ruppin describes what he 
calls “semi-Jewish groups.” He points 
out that in historic times as a result 
of the mixing of the Jews in Palestine 
with peoples of other races a few small 
racial groups, adherents of the Jewish 
religion, have emerged. (1) Jews of 
Yemen, numbering about 50,000 in 
Southern Arabia and descendants of 
Arab tribes were converted to Judaism 
in the sixth century of the Christian 
era. (2) The Beni-Israel of Bombay, 
about 15,000, are descendants of mixed 
marriages between Jews from Persia 
or Yemen and Indian women, (3) The 
Jews of Cochin, on the Malabar Coast, 
about 1,400, are of Jewish-Indian 
origin. (4) The Jews of Caucasus, 
numbering about 70,000, are of two 
language groups: Highland Jews and 
Grusinian Jews. They are believed to 
be descendants of Jews exiled after the 
destruction of the Kingdom of Israel 
in 722 B.C. who mixed with Causasian 
tribes. (5) Some 20,000 Jews of Bok- 
hara believed to be descended from 

* Many words from different languages of the 
countries in which Jews lived became part of 


Yiddish. 
11 Ruppin, op. cit., p. 18. 
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the Khazars and converted to Juda- 
ism. About 5,000 have in recent de- 
cades migrated to Palestine. The 
various Jewish types and groups men- 
tioned thus far constitute a complex 
and intricate mosaic of culture pat- 
terns characterized by real differen- 
tiations yet commonly adhering to a 
core of historical antecedents and ani- 
mated by a common religion which has 
become in the course of time a symbol 
of identification with the Jewish fold. 

There are some who stress the aspect 
of religion when discussing the term 
“Jew.” The total number of Jews by 
religion in the world at the end of 
1938 was 16,717,000. Admittedly the 
criterion of religion meets with some 
difficulty in countries in which the 
state takes no account of the religious 
affiliations of its citizens. Moreover 
there are Jews who do not profess re- 
ligion and still identify themselves 
with the Jewish group. 

Fraught with a similar complexity 
is the criterion of the Jew as a na- 
tionality. There are some who would 
find in John Stuart Mill’s discussion 
of the causes which generate a feeling 
of nationality a plausible approach to 
the problem. He stresses the impor- 
tance of a community of religion and 
of language stating that “the strongest 
of all is the identity of political ante- 
cedents, the possession of a national 
history, and consequent community of 
recollections, collective pride and 
humiliation, pleasure and regret, con- 
nected with the same incidents in the 
past.”!? It is possible that Mill’s defi- 
nition explains in part the survival of 
the Jews throughout centuries of mi- 
grations, expulsions, and persecutions. 
In recent times the conception of na- 


2 John Stuart Mill, Considerations on Repre- 
sentative Government, 1861, p. 287. 


tionality has been viewed exclusively 
in terms of language. Max Nordau 
states that “nationality resides simply 
and purely in language.”’® Similarly 
Ruppin indicates that “A common 
language is . . . today the principal 
associative element in a nation.” The 
latter’s notion corresponds to Macart- 
ney’s report that “Language is the 
criterion of nationality most usually 
adopted today by Central Europeans.” 
It would seem from all this that the 
case for relating nationality to lan- 
guage is clear.* However, there are 
sections in which religion is the pri- 
mary identifying mark of a Jew and 
his language is that of the country in 
which he resides. In Eastern Europe 
Yiddish is spoken; in the Balkans and 
Asia Minor large numbers of Jews still 
speak Sephardic (Spaniole). In most 
other countries the Jews abandoned 
their own language in favor of English, 
German, French, Dutch, Italian, ete. 
The Jews of the North African coun- 
tries, in Iraq and Iran, speak Arabic 
or Persian. Yet the more recent defini- 
tion by the Nazis, quickly becoming 
generally accepted throughout Europe, 
denies membership in the German na- 
tion to the Jews even if their language 
and culture are German, making this 
retroactive to those who were com- 
pletely assimilated and those who em- 


13 Max Nerdau, Die Conventionellen Liigen der 
Kulturmenschheit, Leipsic, 1883. Nordau analyzed 
with penetrating insight the problem of Jewish 
assimilation, Being profoundly aroused by the 
tragic status of Jews in Western European culture, 
he advocated the need for an awakened, inde- 
pendent Jewry, championing what turned out to be 
an unsuccessful project for Jewish colonization in 
Uganda. 

4 Legal acquisition of nationality at birth rests 
either on jus soli or jus sanguinis according to the 
law of the country. Jus soli, under which na- 
tionality is derived from birth in the territory of 
a state, regardless of the nationality of the parents, 
prevails in Great Britain and the dominions, the 
United States, and in much of Latin America. 
Under jus sanguinis, nationality is derived from 
a parent, ordinarily the father, regardless of the 
place of birth. There are states in which both jus 
soli and jus sanguinis prevail thus causing the 
problem of dual nationality. 
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braced Christianity. Thus it is clearly 
seen, at least in the case of the Jew, 
that language is not always a criterion 
of nationality. 

Still another view of the concept of 
nationality held by some Jews is ex- 
pressed in terms of what Gooch means 
by nationalism, It “denotes,” he says, 
“the resolve of a group of human 
beings to share their fortunes, and to 
exercise exclusive control over their 
own actions. Where such a determina- 
tion exists, there should be a state, 
and there will be no abiding peace 


have all combined to make the con- 
templated project of a “Jewish Na- 
tional Homeland” a gravely problema- 
tic issue. 

Alarming and perplexing though the 
present actual and intended mass ex- 
termination of the Jews is, as a result 
of Nazi terrorism all over Europe, 
some perspective may be gained by 
viewing the population changes of the 
Jews in the past two thousand years. 
Table I°* throws some light on the 
growth and fluctuations of the Jewish 
populations: 











TABLE I 
CHANGES IN THE TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE WORLD 
Percentage of Total Living 
Total 
Year Number In the In In the In 
of Jews Near Eastern Rest of Oversea 
East Europe Europe Countries 
70 5,000,000 98.0 — 2.0 — 
1000 2,500,000 80.0 2.0 18.0 —_— 
1490 1,500,000 50.0 5.0 45.0 —_— 
1800 2,500,000 40.0 44.0 15.0 1.0 
1850 4,750,000 12.0 72.0 14.5 1.5 
1880 7,750,000 8.0 75.0 13.5 3.5 
1900 10,500,000 5.8 61.4 21.2 11.6 
1938 16,700,000 8.2 46.0 13.5 32.2 




















until there is a state.’”"> Such a con- 
ception of nationality manifested it- 
self in the development of the Zionist 
movement, culminating in large Jew- 
ish migrations to Palestine in the last 
three decades. Over 500,000 Jews from 
all over the world, mainly from East- 
ern Europe and later from Germany, 
have laid the foundation for a “Jewish 
National Homeland.” This approach 
to the problem is also not devoid of 
vexing complexities. British machina- 
tions in the past, Arab riotings insti- 
gated by Fascists, Nazis, and the in- 
trigues of Arab factions through such 
leaders as the Grand Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem and other pan-Arabic elements 


15 G. P. Gooch, Nationalism, 1920, p. 12. 


Ruppin points out that according to 
the best estimates in the year 70 A.D. 
there were close to 5 million Jews. In 
the first thousand years of the Chris- 
tian era, Jews migrated to Northern 
Africa and Italy, into Spain, Gaul, 
Germany, and England and also by 
way of Babylonia, Asia and Byzanti- 
um into the Balkan peninsula and the 
Slav countries. The majority of the 
Jewish population, however, remained 
until about 1,000 A.D. in the countries 
of North Africa and the Near East. In 
the eleventh century, the Jews gained 
in numerical importance in Europe, 
especially in Spain. But as the result 
of the Crusades and the Black Death 


16 Ruppin, op. cit., p. 29. 
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in 1349 Jews were expelled from Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. It is 
known that as early as 1290 and 1306 
Jews from England and France came 
to Flanders and Brabant to find a 
place of refuge.’* The number of Jews 
dwindled to 1,500,000 at the time of 
their expulsion from Spain in 1492. 
The center of Jewish culture had 
shifted from Babylonia to Spain where 
it attained great heights before their 
expulsion. By 1800, of the 2,500,000 
Jews then living, 2,100,000 were al- 
most equally divided between the Near 
East (including Turkey) and Russia 
(including Russian Poland and Ga- 
licia). The balance of 400,000 were 
divided between Bohemia and Mora- 
via, Hungary, Prussia, France, and 
Holland. Ruppin attributes the slow 
natural increase of the Jews between 
the sixteenth and eighteenth century 
to the high rate of infant mortality due 
to the generally bad hygienic condi- 
tions, The situation was even worse in 
the overcrowded walled cities where 
the Jews as town-dwellers suffered 
more intensely. In 1800 the mass mi- 
gration began from Eastern Europe 
to Western and Central Europe, to 
the United States and other oversea 
countries and to Palestine. The main 
Jewish centers in 1800 were the Near 
East with 40 per cent of the total and 
the former Polish territories with 44 
per cent. The following tabulation 
shows the distribution of Jews accord- 
ing to continents in 1938:18 


Percentage 
Number of All Jews 
Europe .......... 9,924,000 59.3 
America (both 
continents) .... 5,286,000 31.7 
PR a 6 asses c's 868,000 5.2 





ia ” eamtert i. ae od “Jews in ss Kingdom of 

e Netherlands,” Oontempor ish R a 

2126-89. 9e LOD, porary Jewis ecord, 
8 Ruppin, op. cit., p. 85. 


li ee 609,000 3.6 
Australia and New 
Zealand ....... 30,000 02 
"HOMOGE  esccwees 16,717,000 100.0 


A stiil better perspective may be 
gained by examining the countries 
with the largest Jewish populations. 
The following tabulation does not in- 
clude states with fewer than 300,000 
Jews.'® 

United States of America ....4,700,000 


PMT oe ceive camasecuceces 3,345,000 
Soviet Union (in Europe and 

ORO os nS cg vis montama sade 3,180,000 
WROGIIINIO  c aeciee.povascrecers 800,000 
GRR acc s ni kicncc eee ehaes 480,000 
Germany (including Austria) . 475,000 
PAMBRIOR sbi cccasandsocnavnes s 440,000 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 

IGIMER cacnaescccdawcunnuecae 370,000 
Czechoslovakia .............+. 315,000 


Any projected speculation about the 
future of the Jewish populations in 
Europe should also take into account 
the urban character of their distribu- 
tion which was historically determined 
since ownership of land was generally 
prohibited to Jews and also because 
Jews were restricted to certain occupa- 
tions. A broad view of the economic 
structure of the Jews plus a realization 
of the urban character of their popu- 
lations may serve to explain in part 
their accessibility to attack and pos- 
sibly their precarious lot during and 
after this war. 

There are some misconceptions 
about the occupational structure of 
the Jew. The stereotyped notion de- 
picts the Jew as a trader and generally 
unproductive. Josephus pointed out 
that the Jews differed from the com- 
mercial Egyptians by the fact that 
they were a laboring and herding 
people. The Jews of Babylonia were 
engaged chiefly in agriculture and 
handicraft. The Jews of Arabia in the 
period of Mohammed were mainly 


19 Toid. 
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agricultural workers and artisans and 
only an insignificant number were in 
commerce. In Byzantium until the 
tenth century, Jews were to be found 
mainly in agriculture and to a small 
degree in industry and handicraft. It 
is reported that in 1492 when the 
Spanish expulsion order was extended 
to Sicily the Christians there asked 
that the Jews be spared because they 
were the iron-mongers, ship-wrights 
and road builders of Sicily. Thomas 
Aquinas describes the Jews of Italy 
as being chiefly workers. In Poland 
in 1816 nearly all tailors, hatters, and 
tanners were Jews as were most of 
the blacksmiths and carpenters. 
... For the first thousand years of the com- 
mon era, the overwhelming majority of the 
Jews were engaged in agriculture and man- 
ual labor. With the shifting of the Jewish 
center to Europe, commerce began to play 
an increasingly important part in the eco- 
nomic structure of the Jews, but even until 
1600 Jews were mostly engaged in the crafts. 
Only in certain periods and in certain places 
did commerce predominate.” 

The occupational structure of the 
Jews in 1930 is presented roughly as 
follows :7% 


CE CTT 6,740,000 
In industry and crafts .......... 5,750,000 
BE II i. 5.5: ses soiecsieners 665,000 
In heavy industry ........s.s00e0s 325,000 

oo TOTO ERT CC. 6,100,000 

Professions, civil and communal 
REE EINE LEN 5 960,000 


Without occupation (chronically 
ill, aged, permanently unem- 
ployed, living on pensions or in- 
WII Sisto. viak oredsiesaceeane 2,000,000 
It is interesting to observe the oc- 
cupational structure of a typically 
agrarian country in Eastern Europe 
like Poland. In 1931, only 4.4 per cent 
of the Jewish population were in agri- 
culture while the Poles were repre- 


»” Yehezkel Kaufman, “Occupational Structure 
of Jews,” Contemporary Jewish Record, 2:48, Mr- 
Ap 1939. 

21 Jacob Lestchinsky’s statistics in Ibid., 45-47. 


sented by 67.5 per cent. In industry 
and handicraft, however, 42.2 per cent 
of the Jews worked, compared with 
16.9 per cent of the Poles; in trade 
and insurance 36.6 per cent of the 
Jews against 2.8 per cent of the Poles; 
communications and transport, 4.5 per 
cent against 3.5 per cent; public serv- 
ices and the independent professions, 
6.2 per cent against 9.3 per cent.?? In 
spite of these facts, Polish anti- 
Semitic spokesmen frequently claimed 
that the Jews are engaged mainly in 
commerce and the free professions. 
They did not admit, however, that 
Jews are prohibited from getting em- 
ployment in factories and heavy in- 
dustries. In Germany the Jews were 
expelled from factories and workshops 
long before they were put out of busi- 
ness. In Romania, Latvia, and other 
post-war states, it was impossible for 
a Jew to gain employment in indus- 
tries operated by non-Jews. Industrial 
plants in England, France, and the 
United States similarly are partially 
closed to Jewish workers. 

The Jews participated in and con- 
tributed to the respective cultures of 
the countries where they dwelled, 
guarding nonetheless their own heri- 
tage and cultural history. Thus, after 
the destruction of the Jewish civiliza- 
tion in Spain, in the centuries that 
followed, Poland became the center 
of a vigorous Jewish cultural renais- 
sance. Outstanding in significance, 
however, was the rebirth of Hebrew, 
a language which lay dormant like 
Greek and Latin for many, many cen- 
turies. In Palestine in a span of less 
than 30 years there was a resurgence 
of Hebrew culture and the Hebrew 
language became the tongue of the 


land for some 400,000 Jews. Hebrew 


22 Ruppin, op. cit., p. 145. 
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is recognized as the official language 
of the country along with English and 
Arabic. This renaissance reverberated 
in other sections of Europe where He- 
brew became a living language for 
some 200,000 Jews. An index of the 
extent to which Hebrew may be con- 
ceived of as a living tongue are the 
many newspapers, dailies and week- 
lies, and Hebrew books. Of the some 
799 books published in Hebrew in the 
whole world in 1935, 500 were pub- 
lished in Palestine. Of the 799 books, 
the majority were school books, books 
for children, and scientific works. 

Along with the other illustrations 
which challenge the validity of the 
“progressive irreversible trend” and 
the processes characteristic of culture 
contact may be added the epic of the 
complex web of Jewish migrations, 
the distribution and composition of 
these populations, and their peculiar 
historical, traditional, and cultural 
heritage which persisted with some 
modifications for the last two thou- 
sand years despite the forces which 
threatened their complete extinction. 
With the mastery of Naziism over 
continental Europe a fait accompli 
and with its possible domination of 
Africa and Asia, among the grave 
questions which Western Civilization 
and every minority group faces is 
also the problem of the future of the 
Jewish populations in Europe. 


III 


Prophets of doom in times of deep 
crises are not exceptional manifesta- 
tions. During the past six years public 
opinion has been aroused continuously 
by a ceaseless stream of unfathomed 
human tragedies until it gradually be- 
came less squeamish, leaving behind 
the forebodings of hypersensitive 


minds. The annihilation of millions of 
Chinese made the brutal mutilation of 
thousands of defenseless Ethiopians 
seem less astounding; in turn, the 
blasting of the entire city of Guernica 
along with the bombing and destruc- 
tion of several million lives in Spain 
prepared public opinion to view with 
somewhat decreasing alarm the fero- 
cious “baptism of fire” which engulfed 
city after city of the successively con- 
quered countries. Human imagination 
is not lively enough to grasp the ex- 
tent of decisive pulverizations of 
community life and the wanton dis- 
locations of vast populations that fol- 
lowed in the train of the Axis horror. 
This holocaust is still continuing 
with such devastating fury that it is 
impossible to know the number of 
victims of warfare, starvation, civilian 
bombings, and of the Nazi scheme to 
exterminate certain populations which 
they consider inferior. In the eight 
years of Nazi domination, it is esti- 
mated that the Jewish population in 
the Old Reich was reduced from 
503,720 (census for 1933) to about 
150,000 in 1941, “mainly old people 
hoping and praying for death.” Allow- 
ing for a natural decrease of 30,000 
up to 1938 and the flight of about 
140,000 up to that year, it can be 
surmised that about 150,000 Jews 
were among those killed or doomed in 
concentration camps. The uprooting 
of Jews in Germany, while carried out 
in a ruthless, unostentatious manner 
in the early years, climaxed in Novem- 
ber of 1938 in a concerted, open at- 
tack, Philip J. Noel-Baker, Laborite 
M.P. in describing before the House 
of Commons the events after the death 
of Vom Rath quoted the Daily Tele- 
graph summary of what occurred: 


The entire Jewish population of Germany 
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was subjected yesterday to a reign of terror. 
The pogroms started simultaneously all over 
Germany. No attempt was made by the 
police to restrain the savagery of the mob. 
Almost every synagogue in the country was 
burnt to the ground. Scarcely a Jewish shop 
escaped being wrecked. Looting occurred 
on a great scale, Parts of the fashionable dis- 
trict of Berlin were reduced to a shambles. 
Jews of all ages, of both sexes, were beaten 
in the streets and in their homes. Numbers 
were lynched. .. 


In spite of this wholesale destruc- 
tion, the Jews were ordered to pay a 
collective fine of almost half a billion 
dollars and to repair the damage done 
to their business premises at their own 
expense only to have them confiscated 
later. By another decree, January 1, 
1939, no Jew was to take part in any 
economic activity. As Baker stated: 
“All Jews of the male sex from the 
age of 16 to 60 have been driven off to 
concentration camps, and in 80% of 
the cases I understand their families 
do not even know where they are.” 

In Austria at the time of the An- 
schluss of March, 1938, there were ap- 
proximately 180,000 Jews. By the end 
of that year, about 30,000 had fled 
the country and by August, 1939, less 
than 80,000 remained, most of whom 
were carted off to the specially de- 
signed ghettoes in Poland. Many Aus- 
trian Jews saw only one way of escape. 
In April, 1938, the daily roll of Jewish 
suicides rose as high as 130. On one 
day in July, 800 suicides took place. 
The gross total in the first four months 
was no less than 7,000.75 

In Poland the tragedy that befell 
the Jews is beyond description. The 
complete destruction of Warsaw by 


23 Philip J. Noel-Baker, Speech in the House 
of Commons, Contemporary Jewish Record, 2:34, 
Ja 1939. 

4 Thid., 

25 Louis Us Gaing. The Jewish Problem, London: 
Penguin Books Limited, 1939, p, 129. 


Nazi bombs caught between those 
ruins close to 400,000 Jews. A similar 
fate was the lot of the bulk of the 
Jewish population trapped in the other 
large cities of Poland. A brief descrip- 
tion of the ghetto in Lublin suggests 
what the other ghettoes in Poland 
have in store for the Jews: 


. The congestion, the stench, the poverty, 
the disease and the chaos which reign in 
Lublin cannot be paralleled anywhere else 
on earth. Men live in the streets, in cattle 
stalls, in cellars, in carts and in the debris 
of devastated houses. You see their clothes 
hanging on trees along the main streets. 

Men die like flies in the thoroughfares, 
their bodies strewn on the roadway like 
burnt out cinders. Shrouds are no longer 
used for the dead because none can be 
bought. At night everything is pitchblack. 
The electric cables were smashed in the 
bombardment, and when they were repaired 
later, there was no coal to keep the power 
stations going. 

Chairs, wardrobes, even beds have long 
since been chopped up for firewood. Win- 
dow panes have been shattered, and there 
is no glass to mend them. Icy winds whistle 
through the desolate houses. Foodstuffs are 
unobtainable. The whole city is girt with 
barbed-wire fences, and the Nazis allow no 
traffic to pass through. The water has turned 
foul and cannot be drunk. All the wells have 
become polluted. 

Cholera and typhus are . . . rampant .. 
in Lublin. Men die like flies faster than one 
can bury them. Hundreds and thousands of 
bodies are thrown together into mass graves. 
Actually, there are sufficient doctors in the 
city to stem the epidemic, but they lack 
the barest necessities in the way of bandages, 
drugs, instruments, and above all, beds. The 
cemeteries are over-crowded. At least a 
thousand Jews have fallen victim to the 
plague in the last two weeks. No one knows 
how it all will end.” 


In the light of these scattered 


glimpses of what transpires under 


26S. Moldawer, “The Road to Lublin, A Sur- 
vivor’s Story,” told by a man who escaped from 
Lublin in the Contemporary Jewish Record, 3:130- 
131, Mr-Ap 1941, 
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Nazi control it is a foreboding task to 
speak of a future for the Jewish popu- 
lations in Europe in the event of a 
Nazi victory. Historical analogies to 
the survival of the Jews in other de- 
spondent times would be misleading 
since the avowed aim of the Nazis is 
utter annihilation and, given sufficient 
time, their methods of destruction 
would thoroughly undermine the peo- 
ples’ collective resources which might 
sustain them under other circum- 
stances.. 

Palestine, the haven of more than 
500,000 Jews which has been rebuilt 
with monies contributed by the masses 
of Jews from all over the world is at 
the present time in the pathway of the 
warring nations and threatened to be- 
come a new battleground. An esti- 
mated number of over 10,000 Jews 
were fighting in Libya on the English 
side; thousands participated in the 
war in Greece. What will happen to 
most of the Jewish population of Pal- 
estine in the event of a Nazi victory 
would be no less than tragic. Thus for 
close to 5,900,000 Jews in Europe 
(this figure does not include the other 
4 million Jews in the Soviet Union 
and the recently acquired sections of 
Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, and Esto- 
nia), the future under an Axis-con- 
trolled Europe would appear to be 
gradual extinction. However, despite 
the precarious position of the Jew in 
the Nazi scheme of things, the Jewish 
populations in Europe are slated to be 
linked with the other minority peoples 
in their death struggle for freedom. 

Any discussion of the future of the 
Jewish populations in Europe must 
take into account the position of close 
to 4 million Jews in the Soviet Union. 
It is an established fact that strong 
steps have been taken there to repu- 


diate racial philosophies and severe 
penalties are meted out against the 
slightest manifestation of racial an- 
tagonism. While the official policy is 
the granting of cultural autonomy, 
nevertheless, in the case of the Jew, 
many observers contend, “de-Judaiz- 
ing” measures were employed, such as 
the strict forbidding of Hebrew, thor- 
ough obliteration of the historical and 
cultural past related to Palestine, and 
the discouraging of religion. Russifica- 
tion is progressing at a rapid pace 
despite the existence of vigorous Yid- 
dish-speaking centers where a Yiddish 
culture, sui generis (devoid of Hebra- 
isms), has developed. Some forecast 
that the disappearance of Russian 
Jewry as a religious and national com- 
munity will take place. In the event of 
an Axis victory in Europe, it is ques- 
tionable whether the shadow of the 
swastika will not overcast the Russian 
sky, thus resurrecting even there old 
hatreds against the Jew. 

Were the Allies to be victorious, the 
future of the Jews in Europe, while 
considerably brighter than under a 
Nazi victory, would present, neverthe- 
less, serious problems demanding solu- 
tion. The peace-makers will be com- 
pelled to take into account the follow- 
ing facts with reference to the Jewish 
populations in Europe: (1) The pres- 
ent indoctrination of youth through- 
out Europe with anti-Semitic ideol- 
ogies will linger on for quite a long 
time. (2) The dispossessed cannot 
return and reclaim their jobs in fac- 
tories, businesses, professional posi- 
tions, places in society, and property. 
(3) Millions will face almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in the reestab- 
lishing of homes afresh, proving in- 
adaptable as a result of their sudden 
and inhuman dislocation from normal 
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social life and will therefore need 
planned rehabilitation. (4) The old 
anti-Semitic prejudice prevalent in the 
Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries will once more arise as soon as 
their national autonomy is regained. 
This last point receives vivid con- 
firmation in the acts of the present 
Polish exiles in England. The small 
Polish army which was saved from 
France after Dunkirk was divided by 
racial prejudices. When Polish Jews 
in England joined this army, they 
were made to feel that they were still 
the “inferior race” they had been in 
Poland. Only when some Jewish army 
doctors resigned in a body were some 
steps taken against discrimination. A 
pitiable level of intellectualism was 
reached by a Polish professor from the 
University of Kracow, writing under 
the pseudonym of Wengerski, in his 
book, September 1939 (issued by the 
official Polish publishing house in Eng- 
land). He declares there that the fall 
of Poland was due primarily to the 
sympathy of Polish Jews for Ger- 
many. It is significant that some 
twelve Polish papers in England, with 
the exception of the Socialist press, 
continue with the anti-Semitic slant 
as heretofore. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing of these anti-Semitic manifesta- 
tions is described in the following: 


The climax of this fantastic tragi-comedy 
was reached at the first session of the Polish 
National Council, or parliament in exile, 
which met recently in London. On this oc- 
casion the Jewish question was formally dis- 
cussed in the classic manner of the Sejm in 
Warsaw. Those who spoke were not irre- 
sponsible Polish journalists but former depu- 
ties of the Sejm, partly leaders like Yush- 
viak, and Polish statesmen like General 
Zheligowski, “the hero of Wilno.” In effect 
they declared after that the war Poland 
would have no place for the Jews, and that 


the only solution for the whole painful prob- 
lem was to deport all European Jews to a 
desert island off the coast of Africa.” 


It appears certain that post-war 
Europe must abolish its former po- 
litical and economic nationalisms with 
their inherent residues of racial hatred 
and anti-Semitism. Any past scheme 
such as the League of Nations Minor- 
ity Treaties will not work unless 
backed by honest, uncompromising in- 
ternational sanctions which would 
protect the minority peoples. Such an 
international guarantee can be con- 
ceived of only in a Europe recon- 
structed on the basis of planned inter- 
dependent democratic societies where 
planned fredeom will prevail.?* The 
future of the Jewish populations in 
Europe in the event of an Allied vic- 
tory is dependent upon such a recon- 
structed society in which diverse 
culture groupings may participate 
freely and with full equality in the 
common social life. Should there be, 
however, only a camouflaged reor- 
ganization under the hegemony of 
Western capital, rampant nationalism 
will flourish once more, perhaps this 
time more thoroughly nourished with 
old hatreds. In such a scheme of 
things, it would appear that the peace- 
makers will be called upon to desig- 
nate a habitat for the millions of Eu- 
ropean Jews. In conclusion, the best 
that can be said is a hope that the 
Allies in fighting Naziism are honest 
in their objectives to establish the 
kind of world which was worth the 
fighting for. 

77 William Zukerman, “Anti-Semitism in Exile,” 
The Nation, 152:580-581, My 17, 1941. The data 
on ithe exiled Polish in England were based on this 

% Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age 
of Reconstruction. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1940. See especially Part V, “Planning 


for Freedom” and Part VI, ‘Freedom at the Level 
of Planning.” 
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Cuapter XVII 


ON THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIAN IN SOUTH AMERICA* 


Luis ALBERTO SANCHEZ 


Tur Inp1AN Is Not a MINorITY IN 
Latin AMERICA 


The problem of the Indian in South 
America is generally regarded as part 
of the problem of minorities, similar 
to the Negro problem in the United 
States. This is an error. It would be 
better to compare it with the Indian 
(or Hindu) problem in Indostan. That 
is to say, we are dealing with a prob- 
lem of national majorities under the 
rigid and forced guardianship of a 
supposedly white minority, which is 
in reality “mestizo.” The French pro- 
fessor Andre Siegfried, author of Les 
Etats Unis d’aujourd ’hui, has already 
stated in his work Amerique Latine 
that the number of whites in Latin 
America is insignificant. But he did 
not emphasize the fact that the num- 
ber of those who believe themselves to 
be white is greater. Nor did he realize 
that there is a much greater number of 
Indians and mestizos than there ap- 
pears to be since many of them con- 
sider themselves white although they 
are not. 

This brings us to the discussion. of 
the problem from another point of 
view. First, Indians are in the ma- 
jority in Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Mex- 
ico, etc.; second, by Indians we under- 
stand not only the pure ones but also 
the mestizo who has a notable portion 
of Indian in his blood and in his psy- 
chology; third, if we consider the po- 





* This paper originally written in Spanish was 
translated by Miss Gloria Roderiguez, Instructor 
in Romance Languages, and Professor Rayford 
Logan of Howard University. 
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pulation of Indo-America or Latin 
America as @ whole, we find that the 
Indians and mestizos constitute a ma- 
jority, since the population of Argen- 
tina, Chile and Uruguay, who boast 
of not being Indians, hardly reaches 
20 million in a total of 130 million 
which represent the population of 
Latin America, and since in Argentina, 
Chile and Uruguay, there exist not 
only pure Indians but also a large 
number who ethnically are Spanish 
and Indian mestizos and an even 
larger number who psychologically 
and economically are mestizos. 


Wuat Are INDIANS IN LATIN 
AMERICA? 

What importance, we might ask, do 
the terms psychological and economic 
have in a racial problem? 

The South American Indian has 
three characteristics, The first and 
least important—the Indian origin or 
Indian blood; second, the low economic 
status, largely illiterate and approx-~ 
imating that of the medieval serf; and 
third, his silent distrustful, and even 
rancorous psychology. In contrast, the 
South American Negro and Negro 
mestizo is rather noisy and extrovert, 
while the Indian is sarcastic and intro- 
vert. This fact made Gonzales Parda 
state in his study Nuestros Indios that 
the Indian race is a social race. Today, 
as first Haya de la Torre and later, 
José Carlos Mariategui have stated, 
the word “Indian is synonymous with 
exploited” in Pert, Ecuador, Bolivia 
and other countries, 
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Naturally, this manner of consider- 
ing the Indian problem clashes with 
the already established criterion but 
not with facts, which are more im- 
portant. This problem is similar to the 
“savage” problem. In the United 
States the Redskins were considered as 
savages and worthy of extermination. 
Who can tell the wealth of originality 
and progress thrown to waste in the 
United States in the systematic exter- 
mination of the Indian race? One thing 
which cannot be denied is the fact that 
the word “savage” as employed was 
extravagant and exaggerated. Those 
who apply the Lynch-Law are as sav- 
age as the Redskins who lived accord- 
ing to their moral code. The English 
anthropologist Malinowski relates an 
incident that occurred in New Guinea. 
He had been discussing the European 
War and a “savage” commented: 
“Then you must be eating well now.” 
And when Malinowski answered that 
the Europeans do not kill one another 
for the purpose of eating, the savage 
said in a suprised manner: “Then 
what reason do you have for killing 
one another?” It is unnecessary to say 
that from an enlightened point of view 
the savage in this case was not the so 
called “savage” but the European. 

The relativity of concepts makes it 
necessary for us to review our knowl- 
edge as as not to call by one name that 
which should be known by another. An 
Indian is not only the man of copper 
pigmentation but also the one econom- 
ically exploited in the Latin countries 
of the Pacific and even of the Atlantic. 
The Indian is the heir to the “enforced 
labor shift system” of the colonial 
regime, in other words the man con- 
demned to labor in shifts for the profit 
of the whites. This forced labor ac- 
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cording to law should limit itself to 
definite periods of time and to certain 
labors, but in reality it disregarded 
age, period of time and type of labor. 
This type of labor, according to even 
Spaniards like the famous scientists 
Antonio de Ulloa and Jorge Juan in 
the first half of the eighteenth century 
was one of the main causes for the 
American depopulation. But in spite of 
this the Indian population, far from 
decreasing, has increased from the 
time of Independence to the present 
day. 

When referring to the Indian we 
must also consider the mestizo, Those 
who have read the work of Keyserling, 
Meditaciones Sud Americanas, will re- 
call that there is a typical Indian atti- 
tude, that of absolute reserve, appar- 
ent disillusion and indifference. The 
Spanish judge, Juan de Matienzo, said 
in his work Gobierno del Peri (1600) 
that Indian psychology could be 
summed up in the following phrase: 
“For him there is no tomorrow.” 

If while walking on the Andean 
Range, one inquires about the distance 
to be covered in order to arrive at a 
certain place, one is sure to get the fol- 
lowing answer: “Aquicito no mas,” 
meaning it is very near here. Distance 
as well as time and fatigue are unim- 
portant to the Indian accustomed to 
travel without the help of automobiles. 
When he receives bad news or when he 
is threatened, he answers “Asi sera,” 
“So be it,” a phrase by which he shows 
his indifference and his melancholy as 
well as his disdain towards whatever 
may happen to him—his submission 
to his fatal destiny. This note of fatal- 
ism that all dominated peoples share 
to a less or greater extent is considered 
by some as proof of inferiority. The 
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Arabs have lost none of their qualities 
and yet they are fatalists. One cannot 
speak of the degeneration of the Jews 
and yet, in many instances, they ap- 
pear to be resigned to their destiny. 
Oppression, more than any other thing, 
transforms the psychology of man but 
it is absurd to attribute this change 
to degeneration or to racial inferiority. 
The attitude of the Africans when they 
dominated the world from Ethiopa to 
Egypt was different from the attitude 
they possessed when they were being 
exported as slaves to America. There 
exists a great gap between the Roman 
conqueror of the world, the barrier to 
the Germans, and the Roman who is 
subject to the whims of the German 
today, but the methodical oppression 
that Indians and Negroes have under- 
gone for centuries has not lessened. 
For these reasons these psychologi- 
cal and economic characteristics of the 
Indian are far more important than his 
color. One fact completely proves this: 
many Indians—pure or mestizos with 
a large percentage of Indian—often 
occupy important public positions in 
the American countries. We have seen 
this in Peru, Ecuador, Chile, and Ar- 
gentina. As soon as they attain these 
positions they become “white” not be- 
cause their color changes but because 
their customs, mentality and aspira- 
tions change. This proves that the so- 
called degeneration or inferiority of 
the Indian is only a falsehood. 
Another fact substantiates this. In- 
dians especially are called for military 
service since the white people find a 
thousand excuses to escape it. As an 
excuse for this condition, it is said that 
the barracks are schools for the Indian 
which rid him of illiteracy and turn 
him into a useful citizen. If this is so, 


why, when it is no longer a question of 
using the Indian as “cannon fodder” 
but of considering him an equal, does 
one forget the thesis that the barracks 
redeem him and judge him as irre- 
deemable? Why not be consistent and 
grant to the school and to land owner- 
ships the same redeeming attributes as 
the barracks, when the former are 
more worthy of such attributes? 

The answer is quite clear. The 
pseudo-white minorities are only inter- 
ested in having serfs and not citizens. 
The autocratic and inhuman judgment 
of Czar Alexander III—that subjects 
need no schooling, that schools teach 
rebellion and not servitude—is still 
preserved by the leading class of the 
so-called American democracy. 


TuHE Inp1An Doss Not BELIEVE 
In Democracy 


From the above discussion there 
arises an important question related to 
the permanent attitude of rebellion 
and opposition which exists between 
the Indian and the white man. 

On account of four hundred years of 
servitude, the Indian has developed an 
anti-white complex which is inevitable. 
On the other hand, the so-called white 
man has eventually come to the point 
of considering the Indian and “Cholo” 
as being destined to be a mere 
“thing’—his servant. Hence, a po- 
litical and social situation which is of 
great importance, a situation which 
should be taken into consideration at 
these times. The Indian does not be- 
lieve in democracy. He knows nothing 
about it because he has never enjoyed 
it, because it is a thing pertaining to 
white people, who deceive and exploit 
him, and finally because the democ- 
racy he has seen before his eyes and 
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which he has suffered is summed up in 
alcohol, deceit, arbitrariness, and the 
whip. 

This abuse and exploitation may 
have unforeseen and dangerous results 
when grave days like the present arise. 
It is wise to study the problem with 
great care. 


INDIAN EXPERIENCE WITH “DEMO- 
CRATIC”? GOVERNMENTS 


What prevents the Indian from hav- 
ing any faith in democracy? Why does 
he distrust political systems and is 
quick to adhere, even though it be 
passively, to any rebuff to the known 
and existent condition? 

Moises Saenz, the distinguished 
Mexican sociologist, says in his book 
Sobre el Indio Peruano that while 
walking along the Andean Range he at 
times came across Indians who knew 
not from what town they were but 
they knew to what master they be- 
longed. Instead of answering to the in- 
quiry “From where are you?” by say- 
ing, “I am from Puno or I am from 
Arequipa (in other words the equiva- 
lent of I am from Oklahoma, I am 
from Dakota) they would answer “I 
belong to Mr. Pacheco, or I belong to 
Mr. Urbina” (in other words I belong 
to Mr. Morgan or I belong to Mr. 
Vanderbilt). This anecdote clearly 
shows the feudal regime which op- 
presses the Indian; under this feudal 
system it is quite absurd to expect 
democratic ideals from the masses, 
especially when the master, his ex- 
ploiter, whenever he needs his ser- 
vants’ vote, demands it with the whip 
in one hand and the degrading bottle 
of alcohol in the other. 

Let us consider another fact. A sign 
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of citizenship is the right of suffrage. 
The Peruvian Constitution gives the 
right of suffrage to every Peruvian 
who can read and write; nevertheless, 
the constitution does not require this 
when the question of taxes comes up or 
when personal service and military 
conscription is required. Therefore, the 
Indian bears on his shoulders all the 
obligations of a citizen but few of its 
rights. When these rights are bestowed, 
they are reshaped and abused. 

On election day the Indian is regis- 
tered even though he does not know 
how to read and write, in order that he 
may vote for whatever candidate his 
exploiter should indicate. In this man- 
ner he learns that laws are disregarded 
and that he is at the mercy of his mas- 
ter. Besides this, his exploiter sees to 
it that he votes two or three times or 
as many times as necessary and thus 
the Indian learns that the democratic 
law is only a farce. 

He is conscious of the fact that his 
government needs certain modifica- 
tions but he must remain silent. His 
being conscious of the fact is of no ad- 
vantage to him. On the contrary, it is 
more a cause for distress and sorrow. 
It increases mockingly the depths of 
his affliction and helplessness. In order 
to break away from this state of af- 
fairs he takes refuge in alcohol. And 
alcohol is one way of securing his pay, 
since part of the latter is paid to him in 
cane liquor canazo and “coca.” 

He is taken to the barracks and in 
this way the land is deprived of his 
labor. There he learns to read. But 
this is just another mockery, for after 
leaving the barracks he finds himself 
with no means of gaining education, 
with nothing to read. As a consequence 
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he remains in the city in despair and 
as an enemy of his own race, or he 
takes refuge in solitude, rancor and 
silence, embittered by the torture of 
having glimpsed the means of recreat- 
ing himself without being able to put 
them to use. 

At the barracks, he learns to wear 
shoes. After getting accustomed to 
these, he soon finds himself without 
them and only the memory remains. 
Bruno Traven, a North American 
writer who has written several novels 
about the Mexican Indians; refers in 
his book Un Puente en la Selva to the 
tragedy of an Aztec child who slipped 
and drowned when crossing a bridge 
over which he went daily, due to the 
fact that he wore a pair of shoes his 
brother had given him—a symbolic 
lesson. If the Indian were able to per- 
sist in the handling of instruments of 
civilization which are handed occa- 
sionally to him with the idea of sup- 
pressing him the more easily, his des- 
tiny would be quite different. 

Other aspects which, under the pres- 
ent “democratic” political regime, do 
nothing else but perpetuate the worst 
vices of the viceroyship, should be 
considered. We refer to family life. 

There are many who attack the In- 
dian for his decision not to send his 
children to school. They do not real- 
ize that from early childhood, the 
offspring is an agent of production as 
well as an element of richness, Women 
find themselves in a similar situation. 
While white women fought to obtain 
certain rights of men, the Indian wom- 
an was taking part in the work of her 
husband and her father, even though 
she received no compensation for her 
labor. Often in the Andes we see In- 


dian women carrying their smallest 
child on their backs or on their hips 
and at the same time carrying a bun- 
dle. In this way she helps her com- 
panion. Children six or seven years of 
age go around as shepherds, so that 
their attendance at school would mean 
a decrease in the income of the family. 

So, with his wife turned into a labor- 
er, for she does all types of labor, and 
his children turned into servants and 
shepherds from early childhood, the 
Indian, although he has a hut, a place 
to live in, has no home. Deprived of 
his rights he has no love for his coun- 
try, but he does love the soil. There- 
fore he distrusts strangers whether 
these be of the same country or not, 
since the feeling that predominates in 
him is for his neighbor, born on the 
same soil. 

In the meantime schools are aban- 
doned and no one cares since often 
the one in charge of training children 
works as an agent in election propa- 
ganda and very often as policeman. 


Tue “PRoTecTORS” OF THE INDIANS 


When one is confronted by a social 
reality, like the one presented, it is 
easy to understand the attitude of 
rebuff, of distrust and of defense that 
the Indian adopts towards the white 
man and towards the miste (mestizo) 
who oppress him. 

If in all countries a vigorous oppo- 
sition between the man of the capital 
and the man of the province is never 
lacking, we can judge how things 
would be graver at places where the 
supposed racial differences strengthen 
the discrepancies of environment. For 
example, the antagonism between the 
Peruvian Indian and the Indian from 
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Lima is much greater than the an- 
tagonism between the Peruvian Indian 
and the Ecuadorian or Bolivian In- 
dian. Nevertheless when geographical 
differences arise, these are stronger 
than those of race. 

It would be advisable to keep in 
mind that much propaganda has been 
made on this matter from the earliest 
period of the Spanish conquest. And as 
a grievous paradox the same apostolic 
voice of Fray Bartolomé de las Casas 
who condemned the exploitation of the 
Indians, advised the enslaving of Ne- 
groes as a means of freeing the former. 

Ignoring this propaganda and the 
theoretical defense of theologians such 
as Padre Vitoria (professor in the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca) as well as the 
judicial defense of the Laws of the 
Indies, it is advisable not to commit 
the error of confusing the romantic 
with the literary treatment of the In- 
dian of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Aida Cometta Manzoni, a 
young Argentine writer, has said in 
one of her recent books that a distinc- 
tion should be made between Indian- 
ism and indigenism considering the 
first as the purely literary and descrip- 
tive interpretations emanating from 
Chateaubriand’s Indianism in _ his 
works Atala and Les Natchez. It 
would be of great advantage to dis- 
regard this false aspect of the problem. 

Since 1925, there has been a return 
to the Indianistic attitude of the ro- 
manticists presenting the Indian as a 
literary theme. This can be easily ex- 
plained, but literature took root in 
political circles and brought about a 
social Indianistic movement—a true 
indigenista potpourri—under the pro- 
tection of different and past experi- 
ences, laws, destined to rouse, the 


Indians appeared. They were destined 
to rouse or unite the Indian, not be- 
cause of their concrete demands but 
at the expense of foreign ones. 

The Russian revolution brought to 
light the principle of the rights of 
minorities. President Wilson believed 
in this same principle except when it 
applied to Santo Domingo. As is 
known, the minorities of the various 
Russian regions formed their soviets 
and later grouped the different repub- 
lics under the U.S.S.R. This action was 
at once adopted as an article of faith 
by the communist cells on the Pacific 
coast and the watchword for forming 
“Socialist Quechua and Aimaira re- 
publics” was hoisted. This in the light 
of reality was nothing but a dema- 
gogical platform. 

This watchword, in spite of so much 
agitation, had no effect. In the case 
of Peru, the Indian was completely 
taken over by Aprism since it spoke to 
him realistically of his problems while 
communism spoke in rare and strange 
fashion. In Ecuador, the Indian re- 
mained aloof and joined the conserva- 
tives who were under the influence of 
the priest; some joined socialism and 
others joined communism. But this 
happened more among the mestizos. 
Concerning the Araucanian Indians 
who are scarce in number in Chile, it 
is impossible to state what part they 
took in the revolutionary vanguards. 
In general, the language of the “Social 
Republics Aunara Quechua Aimara” 
etc., sounded hollow, like a literal 
translation of some other environment 
and offered nothing concrete. It has 
the same defect as the democracy 
preached to them for one hundred 
years has had, that is to say, it comes 
from the mestizos and whites, it comes 
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from without instead of coming from 
the soil itself, and hence had no mean- 
ing for a people as firmly rooted in the 
soil as are the Indians. 

The same occurs with the education 
dictated by the whites and white mes- 
tizos in the Spanish language and with 
no native roots. The Mexican slogan 
“Lands and Schools” should be chang- 
ed in the Andes to read “Land first, 
and then Schools.” The thinking of one 
who has been dispossesed for centuries 
cannot be easily adjusted in a day. 


NecroEs, INDIANS, AND CHINESE 


It is curious to observe on the other 
hand that the Indian does not estab- 
lish solidarity with other oppressed 
races. For example, the Negro was 
brought to Peru as a slave and the 
Chinese became coolies when the for- 
mer were freed from slavery. There- 
fore both began to live in the country 
as inferior races. 

Nevertheless, there exists no sim- 
ilarity between the Indian, the Negro, 
and the Chinese. A popular proverb 
says, Gallinazo no canta en puna, 
meaning that the Negro cannot excel 
or adapt himself to the life of the 
Andes. But this is due to something 
more than altitude. It has to do with 
a spiritual discrepancy. The Indian 
distrusts the Negro and the Negro, 
who was a slave when the Indian was 
free, despises the latter because of 
niggardliness, meekness, and melan- 
choly. In spite of this, the mixture of 
Indian and Negro (Zambo) has extra- 
ordinary vivacity and versatility. 

The Indian gets along better with 
the Chinese. The Chinese are like the 
Indians, sober and silent, patient and 
expectant. No wonder it is said that 
the origins of the American Indian are 


found in Asia. For Chinese and the 
Indian love the soil and the frugal 
meal; they are cautious, very patient 
and extremely reserved (towards the 
white people). The attitude of the In- 
dian as well as the Negro and Chinese 
is one of recoil. It is sort of an insult 
to be called a “white” by one of their 
own. A means of showing disdain and 
hatred in the popular language is to 
call some one “blanquito” (white). 
The “white” of the coast and the mes- 
tizo of the Andes are the two greatest 
enemies of the Indian even though 
they do not try to mock him. The 
latter feels inferior and because of this 
carries a grudge against them. 

Of course, the “gringos” (Saxons), 
the Cachiches (Italians) and the 
Chapetas or Gachupines (Spaniards) 
figure among the white people. The 
Germans did not figure in the human 
geography of the Indian, for they were 
scarcely known. The same was true 
with respect to the North American 
until forty years ago. But this fact 
did not prevent the Indians from be- 
coming embittered towards them since 
their coming resulted in depressing 
conditions for the Indian. The taking 
of mines, the expropriation of lands 
belonging to the Indians, as well as the 
legends dealing with the deeds of the 
fleet in the Pacific, all served to create 
a sense of antagonism towards them. 
Instead of building bridges, boats 
were burnt. Nevertheless, in places 
where things happened differently, it 
was shown that an understanding 
could be brought about. This was 
shown in the case of the Evangelic 
Missions of Puno. The experience of 
these Missions should be taken into 
consideration when the future task of 
incorporating the Indian into Occi- 
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dental civilization is projected, or 
more exactly if we pay due honor to 
the racial majorities of synthesizing 
Occidental civilization within the 
framework of native life. 


TuHE INDIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
TOTALITARIANISM 


We arrive, then, at an extremely 
important point from these digres- 
sions on the Indian, namely, his atti- 
tude towards totalitarian penetration. 
The problem requires a double judg- 
ment: totalitarianism and the Indian 
from a political point of view and 
second from a racial and human point 
of view. 

Let us consider first the political 
angle. The Indian is not an enemy of 
Nazi totalitarianism even though he 
is an enemy of creole totalitarianism 
which under the disguise of democracy 
holds him in its claws. It is important 
that this be clearly understood. The 
Indian lives under a totalitarian re- 
gime in Pert, Bolivia, Ecuador, etc. 
The supposed protection of laws is in 
the hands of people who do not put 
them into effect. and so the Indian has 
no right to form unions, to organize to 
obtain culture or right of possession; 
he is condemned to perpetual work 
with a meager salary with no future, 
in a veritable mental, spiritual, and 
in many instances in a material con- 
centration camp. The law may say 
something else but the reality is as 
we indicate. Therefore, the Indian re- 
jects totalitarianism without knowing 
about it and it would not be strange 
that he should have the desire of help- 
ing Naziism since the latter is op- 
posed by the creole pseudo-democrats, 
who oppress the Indian, by those 
pseudo-democrats who make use of 


a totalitarian oppression which they 
present as democratic. This fact has 
brought forth the distrust of the In- 
dian for democracy. 

Just as Briand said in the League of 
Nations, “Ici on parle frangais dans 
toutes les langues,” so in the Latin 
American countries democracy is prac- 
tised in all the languages including the 
totalitarian! 

The problem of totalitarianism as a 
political measure is of no importance 
as far as the Indian is concerned, since 
he has lived under it. On the other 
hand, he can never commune with to- 
talitarianism as a philosophy, as a 
racial theory, as a concept of life, for 
it clashes with his most intimate con- 
victions and reality. 

According to the infatuated and 
vociferous vagaries of Oswald Speng- 
ler, the totalitarian philosophy repudi- 
ates the mestizo and the colored race. 
Rosenberg confirms this in his Mito 
del Siglo XX. Rauschning (in his Hit- 
ler ha dicho) ratifies this (although 
with certain gossiping air). How, then, 
is the Indian, an inferior race, a 
colored race, a non-Aryan race, to 
sympathize with Naziism, the trum- 
pet of a fatalism based on blood, of 
a culture acquired through the veins 
rather than through the intelligence 
of a power resulting from heredity 
rather than from intellectual labor it- 
self? 

But, if because of this, the Indian 
should not be Naziist or totalitarian, 
facts indicate that there are many 
totalitarian mestizos who, because of 
hatred towards the white, practice 
complete and absorbing despotism. 
This must not be forgotten when we 
consider the phenomenon, since it 
leads us to consider another fact, 
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namely, that the most inportant thing 
in history or propaganda is facts and 
not words, and that it is of no avail 
to preach hatred of race prejudice if 
every white, Aryan or not, with a 
certain amount of mestizo blood or 
not, believes by virtue of this only 
circumstance, that he has the right 
of bestowing life or death on others. 

It is evident that at the present time 
the Indian is politically and socially 
oppressed, and that totalitarianism 
tries to oppress him spiritually. But 
when the latter is so surrounded by 
and subject to the prejudice inherited 
since the colonial period, it is not easy 
to draw the line between one race and 
another. To illustrate this the follow- 
ing would suffice. The German Capu- 
chins, who are Aryans, have a con- 
siderable influence over the Chilean 
Aravianians. Before accepting a law 
set forth by the national authorities, 
mostly mestizos, the novices seek the 
advice of the Capuchins. Many of 
these according to reports, gathered by 
educational authorities of Linares, 
have formerly belonged to armed Ger- 
man organizations. The already men- 
tioned fact that the Indians of Puno 
and Cusco follow the dispositions set 
forth by the Baptist or Methodist mis- 
sionaries, who belong to the Saxon 
race, reveals that the Indian, in his 
desperation, in his helplessness, thinks 
not of racial questions but rather looks 
for those who will give him a better 
opportunity and those who will give 
him better treatment and a chance to 
live a better life. 

This problem in itself has great im- 
portance. It can not be judged solely 
from the point of view that a popula- 
tion of mestizos and Indians is obliged 


to reject Hitler’s racial philosophy. He 


would be obliged to do this if from 
the others he were offered greater ad- 
vantages. But, under his conditions, 
the inducements of any change surpass 
in importance any consideration to a 
duty which brings no progress or free- 
dom. The philosophy of desperation, 
of exasperation and of the “no more” 
has an eloquence superior to all known 
philosophies. 


Tue Basic PROBLEM AND THE 
SoLUTION 


In this period of chaos in which we 
are living, problems have so many 
angles that it is no longer possible to 
solve them by considering and remedy- 
ing only one angle. Prejudices amount 
to very little. We are about to re- 
consider all our knowledge, all our 
evaluations, and all our calculations. 
Let us try to renew, realistically, all 
the facts having to do with the Indian. 

In view of world happenings, the 
problem should be considered, at least 
today, in accord with the concepts and 
realities in opposition. From the point 
of view of ideas, the Indian, we repeat, 
is politically under a totalitarian re- 
gime practised by people who call 
themselves democrats. Therefore, the 
denunciation of totalitarianism by the 
pseudo-democratic people (so-called 
liberals) makes no impression on him 
and leads him to despise the principles 
he should defend, since in their name 
the opposite is practised. On the other 
hand, from the doctrina) and racial 
points of view, he cannot accept the 
classification of superior races and in- 
ferior races that has been made since 
colonial times, first by the Spaniards 
who were authentically racial, later by 
the Anglo-Saxons, who treated him as 
an inferior and finally as a dogma by 
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the German Nazis who summarize the 
glory of pure Aryans on the subjection 
of colored races. But it is well to ob- 
serve that since the Nazis have no 
economic power over the Indian, racial 
Hitlerism appears less effective to the 
eyes of inhabitants of the Andes than 
the facts that take place before their 
eyes in imperialistic enterprises as well 
as on creole plantations. Facts, there- 
fore, dominate a people who have a 
small percentage of liberates. Where 
schools have hardly any influence, 
where they are converted into organs 
of political and religious propaganda 
or into a mere sinecure, man lives more 
at the mercy of facts than of prin- 
ciples. It would be, therefore, absurd to 
speak to him of ideas when facts have 
greater eloquence. 

Here we enter the field of realities. 
The Indian is in great need of being 
allowed to live as a human being. Ac- 
cording to some, his necessities are 
met but no discerning person could 
agree with this. Frugality is a virtue, 
but abject poverty is more than an 
imposition. With the exception of those 
who make vows of poverty because of 
a mystic ideal, people prefer ease to 
poverty and comfort to want. Because 
of this the Indian, when able to do so, 
seeks compensation for his many days 
of poverty by succumbing to the illu- 
sion that cane liquor offers, and to 
the anesthetic of cocaine. 

The Indian needs to be allowed to 
live as a human being with room in his 
life to enjoy himself, to learn, to pos- 
sess, and to be free. If, under the so- 
called republican regime of which we 
boast, none of these things is granted 
to the Indian, if he continues under 
the same conditions as those of the 
colonial period, it is absurd to expect 


him to adhere to the democratic re- 
gime, which has only caused him hard- 
ship and exploitation. 

Does this mean that he expects 
something from a totalitarian regime? 
He expects nothing from the white 
people because they have scoffed at 
him and oppressed him, and besides 
totalitarianism is something pertain- 
ing to whites. But repulsion of Naziism 
should not be expected of him when 
no means of learning and understand- 
ing this philosophy is given him and 
when no other programs are presented 
from which he can make a selection. 

Anarchism and rebellion are the 
only escape for this suffering and self- 
disciplined race. 

But we return to the first discussion. 
Indians, including mestizos, constitute 
two-thirds of the Indo-American po- 
pulation. We would not be guessing 
if we stated that of the 130,000,000 
inhabitants of Latin-America, over 
eighty million are Indians and Indian 
mestizos; thirty million, whites; and 
the rest, Negroes and Negro mestizos. 
These are not definite figures. We 
would be unable to get one from the 
census and statistics, which in racial 
matters are made in a very unreliable 
manner, classifying cholos and mesti- 
zos as white. I have seen various pass- 
ports of compatriots, who state their 
race as white, even though they have 
brown skins, rent eyes, high cheek 
bones, thick lips, and medium height. 
There are many whites of this type in 
the official registers of the Pacific 
coast. For this reason Professor Lip- 
schutz referred to a day when he was 
at the Indian Office of Temuco (Chile) 
and two Araucanians entered whom 
he believed he had seen before. Later 
he realized that their faces closely re- 
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sembled two persons he had seen in 
Santiago, wearing collar and tie, con- 
sidering themselves white and scorning 
the poor Indians. 

The inherent problem of the in- 
digenous race cannot be solved like 
others from the point of view of de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism but by 
the simpler but more difficult way of 
doing them justice. 

It is wise for the capitalists as well 
as the imperialists to decide whether 
it is better for them to have the cheap 
labor of the Indian who has no pur- 
chasing power and sooner or later 
starts an insurrection in defense of his 
trampled humanity, or whether it is 
more beneficial to raise the standard 
of living of these peons who are per- 
haps more exploited than any other in 
the world, so that they may be able 
to consume more, buy more, and con- 
tribute to increase the production of 
the capitalist as well as share the 
responsibilities and thus do away with 
the feudal stage which is incompatible 
with industrial capitalism and even 
more with financial capitalism. 

Totalitarianism would never under- 
take such a task if it should win 
(which it will not) but the only ques- 
tion is not that of distinguishing stra- 
tegic possibilities, but that of examin- 
ing problems of greater scope and 
reach, of greater duration. Just as for- 
eign capital has helped to develop sev- 
eral industries in Latin America or In- 
do-America, while indeed making 


great profits, so for its own preserva- 
tion, for the benefit of all, to fulfill a 
human task and for its own advantage 
it is under the obligation of not being 
an obstacle but rather an inducement 
in the task of obtaining effectiveness 
of the democratic regime in each of the 
American countries, and the homo- 
geneity of this system in all of them 
with the purpose of presenting a com- 
mon and united front to common 
dangers. 

Seldom has this task been as prac- 
tical as now but only if real statesmen 
and not mere leaders take charge of 
it. For the first time since 1822, it is 
possible to wipe out differences and 
animosities between the two Americas. 
This will not be by means of Pan- 
American speeches, by means of flights 
of “good will,” of tours that include 
tourists selected by blind chancelleries, 
but by means of a program of fertile 
renovation that would destroy pre- 
judices up to now unconquerable, in 
spite of what is affirmed by newspaper 
firms that hardly ever represent the 
feeling of the people and which facts 
constantly contradict. 

In conclusion, the Indian problem 
includes the economic, social and po- 
litical problems of Indo-America. To 
give real life to democracy, is to start 
democracy among us. Anything else 
would be to serve, today or tomorrow, 
the aggressive and sullen forces of to- 
talitarianism. 








Cuapter XVIII 


THE INCORPORATION OF INDIANS AND NEGROES 
INTO LATIN AMERICAN LIFE 


Lewis HANKE 


LaTIN AMERICA: SOIL FOR 
Democracy? 

Although the pundits in this coun- 
try who discourse on Latin American 
affairs disagree on many points, prob- 
ably most of them would agree that 
the problem of the clash of ideologies 
in Latin America is one of the most 
important and least understood as- 
pects of Inter-American relations. We 
have tended to regard Latin America 
as the scene of a simple struggle be- 
tween the forces of democracy and 
those of totalitarianism. In observing 
this struggle from afar, we have placed 
great emphasis on the utterances of 
the Latin American leaders. When 
Colonel Batista of Cuba, or President 
Ubico of Guatemala, or President 
Aguirre of Chile has declared for hem- 
isphere defense and democracy, we 
have eagerly taken note. And we have 
been correspondingly concerned when 
President Vargas of Brazil seemed to 
move toward fascism in 1937, even 
though he hastened to explain that his 
regime was a special brand of democ- 
racy he had designed to meet particu- 
lar Brazilian conditions. So urgent and 
so continental did the issue appear to 
the Foreign Ministers assembled at 
Havana in 1939 that they agreed to 
recommend to their governments “that 
necessary measures be taken to eradi- 
cate from the Americas the spread of 
doctrines that tend to place in jeop- 
ardy the common Inter-American 
democratic ideal.” 
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Declarations for democracy are 
heartening of course, but up to now 
we have pretty thoroughly neglected 
to ask the fundamentally important 
question: What is the character of 
the soil in Latin America in which 
foreign ideologies—of whatever sort 
—must take root if they are to have 
force and meaning? For the struggle 
between the two great conflicting ideas 
of our time is conditioned, in Latin 
America as everywhere else, by the 
existing social structure and predispo- 
sitions of men’s minds. 

All generalizations concerning Lat- 
in America must of course be taken 
with Mark Twain’s barrel of salt. The 
fact is that the diversity among the 
twenty Latin American republics is 
such that almost any sweeping state- 
ment about the continent as a whole, 
particularly about its “spirit,” is 
bound to be untrue because it ignores 
the profound differences among the 
twenty republics. Yet it is arguable 
that certain large social and economic 
classes exist generally throughout the 
continent. These may be roughly 
designated as the conservative land- 
owning society, the cultural fusionists, 
and the urban industrial society. The 
proportionate importance of these 
three groups varies from country to 
country, but all are found in each 
country. And one begins to find in 
an. examination of the interests and 
outlooks of these several groups an 
answer to the important question: 
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What soil does Latin America offer 
for the growth of democracy—what 
for totalitarianism? 


CuLTURAL FUSIONISTS OF LATIN 
AMERICA 


The space available will permit the 
description of only the second group 
—the cultural fusionists—which has 
a spiritual rather than an economic 
basis. It is made up of poets and 
philosophers, drawn from various eco- 
nomic levels—the novelists, journal- 
ists, professors, anthropologists, and 
some government officials—who be- 
lieve that their America must develop 
an individual, autochthonous culture 
based upon the proposition that all the 
races in each country must be fused 
into an integrated national body poli- 
tic. The problem revolves around their 
attitude toward the Indians and mixed 
races and, as in the case of the great 
landed estates, has its roots in the con- 
quest. 

The Spaniards who overran America 
in the sixteenth century solemnly dis- 
puted whether the natives were ra- 
tional beings, barbarians, or a sort of 
soulless intermediate species between 
men and beasts. Each of these views 
found adherents and the literary strife 
amongst them produced numerous 
writings of interest to the historian. 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, the “Apostle 
of the Indians” composed a magister- 
ial treatise to prove that the Indians 
were eminently rational beings, and in 
fact fulfilled every one of Aristotle’s 
requisites for the good life. Gonzalo 
Hernandez de Oviedo, official histor- 
ian and sworn foe of Las Casas, was 
one of the most prominent among the 
rival school. He considers the Indians 
“naturally lazy and vicious, melan- 


cholic, cowardly, and in general a 
lying shiftless people.” Their mar- 
riages are not a sacrament but a sac- 
rilege. They are idolatrous, libidinous, 
and commit sodomy. Their chief de- 
sire is to eat, drink, worship heathen 
idols and commit bestial obscenities. 
What could one expect from a people 
whose skulls were so thick and hard 
that the Spaniards had to take care 
in fighting not to strike on the head 
lest their swords be blunted? Thus was 
the American Indian described in 
Hernandez de Oviedo’s Historia gen- 
eral y natural de las Indias, written 
at the command of the king. The din 
of this controversy even reached the 
ears of Pope Paul III who promul- 
gated in 1537 the famous bull Sublimis 
Deus which proclaimed that the na- 
tives were indeed human beings whose 
souls must be won for the church and 
whose property and lives could not 
rightfully be commandeered by the 
Spaniards. So hotly did the dispute 
continue that Charles V finally order- 
ed a social and political experiment to 
be performed to discover whether In- 
dians could live like Christians. A 
control village was actually set up for 
this purpose in Cuba about 1539. This 
first social experiment in the new 
world failed, much to the delight of 
the “dirty dog” school of thought, 
which was ever afterwards steadfastly 
opposed by the “noble savage” group. 
Throughout the three centuries of 
colonial life, the Indian, though gen- 
erally conceded a soul, was still large- 
ly confined to hewing wood and carry- 
ing water for his Spanish masters who 
in, general used him without much 
reference to that soul. It is suggestive 
of the approach of that time that the 
prize winner in an essay contest, held 
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about 1800, to determine means of 
humanizing Indians in Guatemala, of- 
fered the sublimely simple proposal 
that they be made to wear Spanish 
pants and boots. 

The Indians entered the political 
arena again in the Spanish American 
revolutions of the early nineteenth 
century, serving mostly as cannon 
fodder but winning their freedom on 
paper. Francisco de Miranda, one of 
the early revolutionary leaders, in his 
eloquent appeal to the inhabitants of 
Venezuela, referred to the Indians and 
mestizos as “Citizens” and one of the 
first decrees of General San Martin 
stated: “Henceforward the indigenous 
inhabitants of Peru shall not be called 
Indians, but Peruvians.” During the 
remainder of the century little change 
resulted in the lives of the Indians, 
but since 1900 a more fundamental 
program based upon this earlier phi- 
losophy has been embarked upon. 

The poets and philosophers who 
hold the cultural fusionist view insist 
that the reevaluation of the Indian is 
an indispensable condition for the ex- 
istence of a real nation. They feel that 
their democratic constitutions will be 
a legal fiction while the Indians and 
other races are not incorporated into 
the life of the nation. A recent illus- 
tration of this truth occurred during 
the Chaco War when the Bolivian In- 
dians, who had been herded to the 
front by the dominant whites, some- 
times threw away their rifles while the 
thoroughly assimilated Paraguayans 
fought bravely to the last. As Moisés 
Saenz, present Mexican Ambassador 
to Peru has written: 

There must be cultural integration. A mes- 


tizo body must have a mestizo soul. Trying 
to apply the Nordic standard of the white 


man is both unjust and futile. Let our 
civilization bravely accept the basic fact of 
our Indo-Iberic mixture, let our Indians 
have a voice and we may create a new 
world. 


What do these racial theories have 
to do with totalitarianism versus de- 
mocracy in Latin America? A good 
deal. One essential part of the Nazi 
doctrine, known all over the world, is 
its scorn for mixed races, for Negroes, 
Indians, and all who are considered 
not pure-blooded Nordics. Some Ger- 
mans appear to realize this obstacle to 
winning adherents in Latin America, 
for Indian Commissioner John Collier 
believes that it was to attract Indians 
in the Americas to totalitarianism that 
a German court in a test case recently 
pronounced a Sioux Indian an Aryan, 
therefore eligible to German citizen- 
ship. Even this violence to anthropolo- 
gical fact does not wholly solve the 
problem for some prominent person- 
alities are only part Indian and thus, 
according to the Nazi party line, a 
part of that inferior scum, the mixed 
races. Although Nazi agents may at- 
tempt to play down this phase of Nazi 
thought, Latin Americans are well 
aware of it, and the presence in every 
Latin American country of refugees 
from Hitler’s regime is a constant re- 
minder of this idea so alien to the 
cultural fusionists. The leaders of this 
group recognize the menace of the 
Nazi doctrine and have called upon 
their followers to stand firm against it. 
The Apristas, a revolutionary party in 
Peru, who in the past have resisted 
every sort of foreign imperialism, in- 
cluding our own, are now strongly in 
favor of President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy. Their leader, Rav] Haya de la 
Torre, still under surveillance in Peru, 
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has recently declared that the totali- 
tarian racial ideas are much more 
dangerous than our economic imperi- 
alism. Whereas there is reason to hope, 
he writes, that the economic differ- 
ences between the United States and 
Latin America may be eventually re- 
solved, the Nazi regime with its dis- 
dain for mixed races is a graver and 
more permanent menace. Haya de la 
Torre has published articles on this 
subject in Mexican and Chilean news- 
papers as well, taking occasion to 
point out that feudal aristocracies in 
Latin America have always scorned 
the Negro, the Indian, and mixed 
races, Even though the Aprista move- 
ment may be numerically small, when 
their leaders enthusiastically approve 
of any part of the policy of the “Colos- 
sus of the North’”—that is news! 

Other Peruvians, such as the more 
conservative Professor Victor Andrés 
Belatinde, support the Apristas in 
their emphasis upon the fact that the 
future of their country is bound up 
with their mixed races. The Argen- 
tine writer Ricardo Rojas exults in 
the sense of brotherhood among all 
races that have found asylum in his 
beloved Argentina. 

Brazil, where there exists a large 
Negro population as well as some In- 
dians and many European immigrants, 
has throughout its history prided it- 
self upon its lack of racial prejudice 
and upon the fact that all kinds and 
conditions of men have been accepted 
there. Brazilian intellectuals are alive 
to the importance of this unifying con- 
cept to their national life and such a 
tract as Archibald MacLeish’s “The 
Irresponsibles” which charged our in- 
tellectuals with indifference toward 
the basic issue of our day, the choice 


between the freedom or enslavement 
of the human mind, could never be 
levelled at them. In 1933 shortly after 
Hitler rose to power a manifesto was 
printed in Rio made up of contribu- 
tions of some thirty-four Brazilian 
intellectuals, among them such dis- 
tinguished figures as Afranio Peixoto 
of Rio and Plinio Barreto of Sao 
Paulo, entitled Por que Ser Anti- 
Semita? The burning of Jewish books 
in Germany, the expulsion and virtual 
enslavement of the Jews were not only 
explicitly condemned but the oppor- 
tunity was taken to reaffirm the writ- 
ers’ belief in the soundness of Brazil- 
ian racial doctrine and practice. It 
was, they said, “the clamor of a group 
of enlightened Brazilian consciences 
against the action of backward bar- 
barians” and the following statement 
is typical: 

Always have we been in the past, we are 
today, and we believe that we will always 
be resistant to those ignoble fools who at- 
tempt to divide mankind into pure families 
and impure families, into superior castes 
and degraded castes, into semi-divine groups 
and semi-animal groups. In practice all of 
us in Brazil follow this sound and kindly 
philosophy which makes all peoples brothers 
—disunited brothers, imperfect brothers, 
some tall brothers and some short brothers, 
some white brothers and some black broth- 
ers—but, at last, all brothers. Some peoples 
may be more intelligent than ours—or more 
ferocious than we are—none, however, in 
any age, under any sky has ever understood 
better the old and well founded and beauti- 
ful truth of human equality on the face of 
the earth. 


These principles have been put into 
practice and are not mere “literary 
talk.” Under the Brazilian monarchi- 
cal regime of the nineteenth century 
any Brazilian—no matter what his 
origin, race, or color—could become 
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Prime Minister and lead the country. 
Mulattoes and Negroes such as Re- 
bougas and Saldanha Marinho, though 
of humble birth, were prominent in 
political life. It was perfectly natural 
for Brazilians to see Nilo Pecanha, a 
Mulatto of very humble origin, fol- 
low, as minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Lauro Muller, the blue-eyed and pure- 
ly Aryan son of a poor German colo- 
nist of Santa Catarina in Southern 
Brazil. 

And even under the pressure of 
events of the last eight years, the Bra- 
zilian intellectuals have held fast to 
this conviction, exemplified particu- 
larly well by Gilberto Freyre, Brazil- 
ian sociologist and historian. Freyre 
delivered a lecture in Pernambuco last 
June on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the 800th anniversary of the 
independence of Portugal. His thesis 
was that the Portuguese-Brazilian 
unique contribution to the world was 
a social framework which permitted 
and encouraged a free intercommuni- 
cation of cultures and a thoroughgoing 
mixture of races. Against any outside 
influence which would threaten this 
structure Freyre would fight; and his 
lecture was a passionate affirmation of 
this culture. He considers it a duty to 
oppose all racial imperialism which 
might prevent Brazil and Portugal 
from carrying on their vast experiment 
in ethnical and social democratization. 
Freyre no more approves Nazi Aryan- 
ism than he does the “greaser” baiting 
and Jim Crowism that goes on in the 
United States. 

It is incidentally instructive to note 
that even the Brazilian Integralista 
party which was believed to have had 
German and Italian ideological con- 
nections did not lift its voice against 


those who favor the incorporation of 
all race elements into the Brazilian 
state, a fact which suggests the 
strength of that idea. Totalitarian 
doctrines, particularly Nazi racial 
ideas, can expect only opposition from 
the Latin American cultural fusion- 
ists and what is important, this group 
is more nobly nationalistic than any 
other in Latin America. 

If we are inclined to dismiss their 
possible political influence with a 
shrug, it must be remembered that 
their writers are highly esteemed, 
more so than in the United States, and 
attain high political posts. Bartolomé 
Mitre, an outstanding nineteenth cen- 
tury Argentine historian, also served 
his country as a general and finally 
became president. How few of our his- 
torians have also been generals! And 
poets are especially honored in Latin 
America. When Amado Nervo of 
Mexico died in Montevideo, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay each sent a battle- 
ship to escort his body home and a 
Cuban warship later joined the pro- 
cession into Vera Cruz. When the 
Nicaraguan poet, Rubén Dario, 
travelled through the Spanish Ameri- 
can countries his journey was like a 
royal progress. Guillermo Valencia, 
one of Colombia’s greatest poets and 
intellectuals today, twice ran for the 
presidency and it was not considered 
strange that a writer of verse sought 
the highest political position in. his 
country. These writers, then, consti- 
tute an important and articulate group 
which wields a great and at times de- 
cisive influence in public affairs. 

The present political significance of 
the cultural fusionists thus becomes 
clear, An essential part of their credo 
is that a new culture based upon a 
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mixture of races and peoples is com- 
ing into being in the New World, which 
must not be halted by any influence 
from abroad. As the Liberator Simon 
Bolivar declared about 1820, Spanish 
Americans are neither Europeans nor 
Indians, though descended from them. 
José Marti, the Cuban patriot; Do- 
mingo F. Sarmiento, the Argentine 
educator; and Andrés Bello, the Vene- 
zuelan scholar—indeed all the clearest 
and most influential voices of the 
poets and philosophers of Latin Amer- 
ica—have exalted the American quali- 
ties of their cultures and have felt 
themselves a part of a new world and 
not merely overseas Spaniards or 
Portuguese. Jorge Basadre, important 
Peruvian historian and present li- 
brarian of the ancient University of 
San Marcos in Lima, has summed up 
movingly the case for Peru which a 
cultural fusionist of any other nation 
of Latin America would surely sub- 
scribe to for his own country: 

We must always welcome all persons who 
come in good faith to collaborate with us 


in our national development; we must 
always steadfastly oppose anyone, whoever 
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it may be, who attempts to divide us, to 
exploit us, or to dominate us. 

A great battle is in progress in Latin 
America. Rival European, Northameri- 
can [sic], and Asiatic interests struggle 
fiercely for our markets, our raw materials, 
and our spiritual direction. In face of this 
chaos, what attitude shall we Peruvians 
adopt? 

What must guide us is love for Peru, 
concern for the needs of Peru, and defense 
of the interests of Peru. 


CONCLUSION 

The struggle to incorporate the In- 
dian and the Negro into Latin Ameri- 
can society is a mighty struggle and 
it will not be completed in this gen- 
eration or the next. It is in some places 
a desperate struggle, and in all coun- 
tries its mark may be observed. It is 
an epic struggle whose importance to 
humanity can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. At a time when Hitler’s armies 
have rolled over most of Europe bring- 
ing with them their master’s racial 
dogmas, we see developing in the 
Latin portions of the New world a 
mixed race society which is far from 
perfect but whose future is rich in its 
promise for humanity. 








Cuaprer XIX 


BRAZIL AND THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS* 


GILBERTO FREYRE 


The Brazilian people, in which the 
African element is in certain regions 
still considerable enough to make the 
country an area of special interest for 
students of African culture, if not of 
the African race, find themselves to- 
day in a paradoxical situation as they 
confront the intense crisis of values— 
or rather the fundamental economic 
and spiritual conflict—through which 
the entire world is passing. This para- 
dox, created and conditioned both by 
the traditions of the past and by the 
future which acts upon it in the form 
of general or common aspirations as 
opposed to the particular programs of 
groups, seems at certain points to be 
identified with the ideas and senti- 
ments of a great movement of a social 
renaissance (today underway in the 
world) and at other points seems to 
be identified with the ideas of a very 
different movement. But under no cir- 
cumstances, it should be well empha- 
sized, can it be said that there exist 
in Brazil elements which could be 
counted upon to form part of an Afri- 
can ethnic-cultural movement. For 
Brazil has no “African minority,” but 
Brazilians of various origins; in some 
the European or Indian strain pre- 
dominates, and in others the African 
element predominates. 

Certain speeches of Hitler find an 
echo in Brazil. I refer not to the elite 
class but to that part of the general 
population which is cognizant of in- 


* EDITORIAL Notre: This paper, originally writ- 
ten in Portuguese, was translated by Dr. Lewis 
Hanke, Director, Hispanic Foundation, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.; at the request of 
the author. 
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ternational events. For some of the 
aspirations of which Hitler claims to 
be the real, pure, militant expression 
do in fact correspond to certain as- 
pirations and traditions which are 
generally held by Brazilians of the 
popular classes; I mean anti-imper- 
ialist, anti-plutocratic, anti-capitalist 
feeling. It is easy to understand such 
bias in a population which, just emerg- 
ing from colonial existence, is inclined, 
sometimes with reason, other times 
with no reason at all, to see the power- 
ful foreigner or the rich, whether for- 
eigner or Brazilian, as the prime cause 
of its poverty and inferiority. Now it 
so happens that the wealthy and pow- 
erful foreigners have been, in the eyes 
of Brazilians who hold this bias, the 
English and the North Americans who 
for almost a century have owned 
the enterprises and companies which, 
being the most ostentatiously power- 
ful and in the most constant friction 
with the daily interests of the people, 
have aroused the most popular indig- 
nation because of price raising and 
other reasons. These are the transport 
services and the light, gas, water, and 
sanitary services, which only recently 
have passed under state control. In 
the same category may be found some 
banks, and bank agencies. 

It is true that some of the popular 
elements in Brazil are coming to real- 
ize that in the United States the force 
of plutocracy is not now the enormous 
influence that it used to be and that 
capitalism is no longer in that great 
republic the power above all others, 
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acting alone and according to its own 
will under the guise of economic 
liberalism. Nor is imperialism—prin- 
cipally on the continent—the inevita- 
ble international expression, crude 
and at times violent, of those realities 
predominant in the national organiza- 
tion. The name of the second Roose- 
velt begins to mean something new in 
the life of a people which for such a 
long time has heard only rumors of 
an imperialistic furor, of a democracy 
corrupted by plutocracy, and of the 
hate Anglo-Saxons bear to races they 
consider inferior. 

Little is known in Brazil concern- 
ing English socialism and what it rep- 
resents as a force and as an advanced 
program of social reconstruction To 
the Brazilians, with their democratic 
traditions and aspirations, the name 
of the British Empire suggests the pre- 
dominance of the worst kind of bour- 
geois capitalism whether allied or not 
to the so-called “international or Jew- 
ish” finance over the national and in- 
ternational affairs of the Empire. It 
suggests the exploitation by this same 
bourgeois group, working for the in- 
terests of its own industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in Africa, Asia, 
and the West Indies, of peoples con- 
sidered inferior and of populations of 
weak countries. It suggests England 
itself divided into castes, with the re- 
maining lords and industrialists, enor- 
mously enriched during the nineteenth 
century, still living a parasitical and 
luxurious life, while millions suffer 
hunger and misery. 

It should be explained that when I 
refer to democratic traditions and as- 
pirations I refer to the social signifi- 
cance of democracy and not to its 
political form. For we must remember 


that Brazil became independent as an 
Empire and remained an Empire from 
1822 to 1889, after having been the 
seat of the Portuguese monarchy since 
1808, when King John VI arrived in 
America fleeing from the invasion of 
Portugal by Napoleon. During the 
Empire Brazil suffered no serious ob- 
stacles to the development of its 
society in various democratic ways. 
There existed an almost equal oppor- 
tunity for men of worth from various 
origins to reach positions of social and 
political prestige. These origins in- 
cluded diverse classes and races, and 
this tendency to recognize the merit 
of individuals regardless of class and 
race prejudices (which however con- 
tinued to exist) was consistently fa- 
vored by the Portuguese kings and 
statemen during the colonial period 
and afterwards by Brazilian states- 
men and the Emperor Dom Pedro II. 

During the colonial wars against the 
Dutch in the seventeenth century, 
various men of African blood or of 
modest social situation distinguished 
themselves by acts of bravery or by 
valiant services in the defense of 
Brazil. These services were recognized 
and contributed to the social elevation 
of these men and at times to their 
entrance by marriage into the ranks 
of the highest Brazilian society. The 
Portuguese colonists had intimate con- 
tact with Indian women from the six- 
teenth century. Some of these colonists 
arrived in Brazil without women—not 
all, for many entire families emigrated 
from Portugal during the first half of 
the sixteenth century—and allied 
themselves with cunhaes (native 
women) some of whom were chief- 
tains’ daughters and considered prin- 
cesses. This situation and also the fact 
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that the Indians were never com- 
pletely enslaved as part of the Brazi- 
lian patriarchal and agrarian regime, 
resulted in making Indian blood, espe- 
cially when it derived from an Indian 
chieftain, a matter of pride among the 
pioneers and their descendants. 

This in general is the explanation 
of the presence of Indian blood in a 
society at once so democratic and so 
aristocratic as the Brazilian. African 
blood was assimilated likewise, though 
with greater reserve and without that 
element of pride, and is discernible in 
its aesthetically most attractive form 
in that same society. Democratic 
through the possibility of sudden rises 
to high levels of persons of modest 
origins or with the blood of the domi- 
nated races in their veins. Aristocratic 
in its form and in its resemblance to 
the political framework of the mon- 
archy, within which some of those 
very persons were enobled with the 
title of captain-general, baron, vis- 
count. To be sure, those rises met re- 
sistance from color and race prejudices 
on the part of most of the oldest and 
most deeply aristocratic society. But 
they were accomplished and their rela- 
tive frequency made typical of the 
Brazilian Empire the democratic char- 
acter of its society, including its aris- 
tocracy, in sharp contrast at times 
with practices or rituals of government 
which were for so long a time a scan- 
dal to merely political democrats of 
Anglo-Saxon upbringing. One of those 
ritual ceremonies was the kissing of 
the Emperor and Empress’ hands on 
days of court receptions or national 
holidays. 

I recall these facts to make the fol- 
lowing point. With the Brazilian 
mulatto, the quadroon, the octoroon 


and with the cafuso’ these possibilities 
for social improvement did not permit 
the development of that consciousness 
of being a Negro which exists in. the 
United States even in individuals of 
distant African blood and physical 
characteristics clearly acceptable to 
Graeco-Roman and Nordic aesthetic 
standards. In general the feeling of 
being a Negro, among us, has been 
restricted to the Negro who is almost 
purebred or to the dark mulattoes of 
physical characteristics most removed 
from the above mentioned standards 
and who, because of their inferior eco- 
nomic situation or education have re- 
mained nearer—at times below—the 
condition of slaves who existed in 
Brazil until 1889. Thus they are more 
conscious of class than of race. They 
are more a Negro class than a Negro 
race. And it is probably more as a 
Negro class (which only recently has 
been receiving the attention of the so- 
cial legislators and the government) 
that those members of this group for 
whom exist such things as interna- 
tional events (for with many, perhaps 
the majority, ignorance of such sub- 
jects is complete or almost complete) 
are interested in a war whose inter- 
preters and, principally, whose dema- 
gogues proclaim to be a social war to 
liberate oppressed classes and peoples. 
And they vaguely desira the downfall 
of “old imperialisms.” 

But they cannot avoid this funda- 
mental difficulty: how to reconcile the 
desire for the defeat of the so-called 
plutocratic imperialisms with that 
clear point in the program of the Nazis, 
anti-plutocratic to be sure, but also 
anti-democratic, which sees in mixed 


1Cafuso. A term applied by Brazilians to the 
offspring of a union between Indian and Negro. 
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blood an element of corruption; which 
looks upon equality of opportunity for 
persons of different ethnic origins as an 
absurdity; which sees Africans and 
Indians as inferior races. I have seen 
in more than one Brazilian city, stand- 
ing before newspaper placards with 
war news, mulattoes of humble posi- 
tion, attentively reading or hearing 
read despatches of English victories 
or Nazi or Fascist defeats and rejoic- 
ing in the fact. Also I have seen the 
opposite: whole groups of poor men 
(principally Negroid) saddened by the 
announcement of Nazi victories. And 
once I heard from one of them this 
comment on the news of a British suc- 
cess: “That’s a good thing for Brazil.” 
I asked him why. He said that the 
German government was “the dark 
folks’ enemy” and wanted only the 
fair skinned to rule. Brazil could not 
“tolerate that.” I have heard other 
remarks of this sort from humble Ne- 
groes including those who could not 
read or write. I don’t believe they like 
the English or Americans, whom they 
know mainly through agents or higher 
employees of banks and electric light 
and gas companies, almost always un- 
popular firms, and through rumors 
about the lynching of Negroes in the 
Southern part of the United States. 
And I am sure that as individuals or 
as human beings they prefer the Ger- 
mans, Italians, so many of whom, 
Germans or Italians, have mulatto 
wives or mistresses, to Englishmen or 
Americans. But generally they have a 
vague feeling that Nazism is the 
enemy of something essential to the 
democratic traditions and aspirations 
of the Brazilian: the tendency, every 
day more marked, toward equality of 
opportunity to rise socially for men of 
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any racia) strain. An enemy which, 
victorious on the international scale, 
would become a barrier to our natura) 
and pacific development within those 
traditions and aspirations. Traditions 
and aspirations which became a point 
in the program of the majority of the 
extinct Integralist Party which was, 
among us, a political movement in- 
spired by Fascism. 

It must be pointed out, in connec- 
tion with this subject, that the atti- 
tude of those directing the present 
political regime in Brazil (defined by 
some of its most authorized inter- 
preters as “authoritarian democracy” 
and which has in President Getulio 
Vargas its highest expression) has just 
been quasi-officially defined in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the new magazine 
Cultura Politica, published in Rio de 
Janeiro. From an editorial in the first 
number of the same periodical are the 
expressive words which follow and 
with which I shall conclude these 
notes: 


One of the strongest characteristics of the 
Brazilian democratic formation is the non- 
existence among us of racial prejudices. 
The régime of Nov. 10, 1937, seeking to in- 
tegrate itself with the traditions and tenden- 
cies of one people, has preserved intact this 
quality—inseparable from our souls and from 
our tropical culture. In truth the feeling of 
the equality of races did not come to us 
from the egalitarian prejudices of French 
liberalism of 1789. It has much deeper roots 
in our history and in our culture. It was 
born of a wide experience in human con- 
tacts, in which different races were mingled 
to form a single social and _ political 
unity. . . . Brazilian nationalism does not 
foster race prejudice; when it fosters it, it 
will cease to be Brazilian. Our constant 
racial melting process has been perhaps our 
greatest human experience. It has taught us 
to value a man for what he is, without dis- 
tinctions of origin or hereditary attributes. 
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Our political evolution in the present—as it 
was in the past, as it will be in the future— 
does not alienate but rather enhances that 
feeling of racial fraternity within our bor- 
ders. The National State, with us, seeks in 
in the citizen only those qualities, ideals, 
and conditions which make him “Brazilian” 
and able to work for Brazil. Racial distinc- 
tions are transitory. All races which have 
contributed to our social make-up are for- 
ever equalized in their effort to construct a 
single great homeland. 


Thus it is clear that not only the 
former Integralist Party of Brazil but 


also the executives of the present New 
State, following sociological courses 
mapped out for Brazilian society by 
investigators of our past like Oliveira 
Lima and principally by modern stu- 
dents of the conditions of our social 
and cultural formation, have adopted 
contempt for race prejudices as an 
essential point in every effort for the 
national organization or reorganiza- 
tion of Brazil. 
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THE NEGRO IN BRAZIL 


ArtTHUR RAMOS 


A great number of Negroes came to 
Brazil under the slave trade, although 
we do not know exactly the time when 
the first Africans were introduced. Be- 
fore Negroes were transported to 
Brazil, the African traffic was already 
very intense in the West Indies. But 
there is no document proving with cer- 
tainty the entry of the first Negro 
slaves into Brazil. According to the 
statements of several writers, there 
were Negro workers in the first sugar 
cane mills of the S. Vicente captaincy 
(today the state of S. Paulo), and 
some historians think that the caravel 
met by Martim Affonso de Souza in 
Bahia in the year 1531 was employed 
for transporting slaves.? 

With the development of the sugar- 
cane plantations in Brazil, the Por- 
tuguese king gave to each mill owner 
the privilege of introducing one hun- 
dred and twenty African slaves from 
Guinea and 8. Thomas Island for each 
sugar mill. In contrast to the Spanish 
priest Bartholomeu de las Casas, who 
advocated the introduction of African 
Negroes to replace the Indian slavery 
in the West Indies and Tierra Firme, 
his colleague in Brazil, Rev. Manuel 
da Nobrega, complained to his supe- 
rior in Lisbon against the introduction 
of African Negroes in the incipient 
population of Bahia. But the traffic 
went on, not only to Bahia and S. 
Vincente, but to every one of the cap- 
taincies there arrived incrementes of 
Negro slaves from Guinea, Congo, 8. 





1Perdigio Malheiro, A Escravidéo no Brasil, 
Part III (Rio, 1867), p. 6. 
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Thomas, Costa da Mina and later, 
from Mozambique and from other 
African quarters. And in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
the African Negroes arrived in Brazil 
to replace the Indians whose positions 
as free men were ardently advocated 
by some people. 

Slavery, not only of Moors but also 
of Negroes in general, was legalized in 
the metropolis by special laws and 
ordinations, as for example the Affon- 
sine Ordination in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Manueline Ordination in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and the Philippine Ordination issued 
in 1603.? 

The history of the slave trade in 
Brazil is a very long one, full of curi- 
ous episodes, meriting a special de- 
velopment. But here we may fairly 
point out that the number of Negroes 
entering Brazil through the slave com- 
merce was very high. In the year 1798 
it is claimed that the total population 
of Brazil was 3,250,000. Of this num- 
ber 406,000 were free Negroes and 
1,582,000 were slaves. It is interesting 
to note that already in 1798 there 
were among the 1,582,000 Negro slaves 
221,000 mulattoes, according to the 
calculations of Dr. F. P. Santa Ap- 
polonia. In the year 1817 according to 
Henry Hill’s statistics, of a total 
population of 3,300,000 there were 
80,000 free Negroes and 1,000,000 
black slaves. In the official statistics 


of 1817-1818, the total number of in- 


2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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habitants was 3,817,000 of whom 
585,000 were reported as free Negroes 
and mulattoes and 1,930,000 as slaves. 
Of the slaves 202,000 were classed as 
mulattoes. In the year 1819 there 
was reported a total population of 
4,396,132 inhabitants, of whom 
2,488,743 were free individuals and 
1,107,389 were slaves.* 

These numbers were distributed in 
unequal proportions throughout all the 
Brazilian provinces. Slaves were re- 
ported in the agricultural cane and 
cotton provinces of the Northeast, in 
the cane and coffee provinces of Rio 
and Sao Paulo, in the mining prov- 
inces of Minas Geraes and Matto 
Grosso, and in the domestic occupa- 
tions and trades scattered in all points 
of Brazil, especially in the capitals and 
coastal cities. From the statistics of 
Counsellor Velloso de Oliveira* we 
may also present the picture presented 
by Calogeras concerning the division 
by provinces, which indicates that the 
Negro slaves were most numerous in 
Minas Geraes (168,545), followed by 
Bahia (147,263), the state of Rio de 
Janeiro and the city of Rio de Janeiro 
(146,000), Maranhao (133,332), Per- 
nambuco (97,633), Sao Paulo 
(77,667), Ceara (55,489). The other 
provinces each had less than 50,000 
Negro slaves. 

The percentages of the slave popu- 
lation are of even more significance. 
They were: 66.6 per cent in Maranhao 
(on the cotton farms); 42.5 per cent 
in Goyaz (in gold mining); 38.6 per 
cent in Matto Grosso; and 38.39 per 
cent in Alagéas. The percentages in 
the other provinces varied from 12.8 


3 Jbid., pp. 18-14, 
4 Affonso Taunay, ‘‘Ainda numeros do trafico,” 
Journal do Commercio, August 30, 1936. 


in Rio Grande do Norte in Piauhy to 
32.6 per cent in S. Paulo. Other low 
percentages were 20.3 in Piauhy, 17.2 
in Parana, and 17.4 in Parahyba. 

Upon consulting the statistics of 
registered slaves and free Negroes, as 
set forth in the law of September 28, 
1885 and in the regulation approved 
by the decree of November 14 of the 
same year, we observe the following 
figures: Out of a total of 723,419 
Negro slaves and 18,946 free Negroes, 
Minas Geraes had 191,952 slaves and 
4,121 free Negroes; Rio de Janeiro, 
162,421 slaves and 9,496 free Negroes; 
Sao Paulo, 107,329 slaves and 2,553 
free Negroes; Bahia, 76,838 slaves and 
1,001 free Negroes; Pernambuco, 
41,122 slaves and 259 free Negroes; 
Maranhao, 33,446 slaves and 452 free 
Negroes; Sergipe, 16,875 slaves and 
204 free Negroes; Alagoas, 15,269 
slaves and 202 free Negroes; Para, 
10,535 slaves and 26 free Negroes. The 
other provinces had less than 10,000 
Negroes, the least being in Ceara, with 
only 108 slaves.® 

Comparing these numbers with the 
Santa Appolonia tables it is easily 
seen that the zones containing the 
most slaves were: Minas Geraes, Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, and Maranhao. The other states 
followed. Therefore, we may consider 
as the principal foci of slavery or cen- 
ters of slave markets from where they 
were sent to the neighborhood regions 
the following: (a) a first focus in- 
cluded Bahia with irradiation to Ser- 
gipe, from where the Negroes were 
sent to the agricultural fields on the 
farms of Reconcavo (harbor coast) to 





5 Populacdo Eserava e Liberlos Arrolados, 
Ministerio _da Agricultura, Commercio e Obras 
Publicas. Rio de Janeiro: Imprenva Official, 1888. 
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the mining work in the diamond zone 
and to the occupations and trades on 
the coastland; (b) a second focus in- 
cluded Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
from where the slaves were distributed 
to the sugar and coffee farms in the 
Fluminense lowland, to the farms in 
Sao Paulo, and to the court in Rio de 
Janeiro; (c) a third focus included the 
mining zone in Minas Geraes from 
where other mining works irradiated 
to the neighbour states, as to the gold 
mines in Goyaz; (d) a fourth focus 
comprises the sugar provinces of the 
Northeast (Pernambuco with irradia- 
tions to Alagoas and Parahyba; (e) a 
fifth focus included Maranh4o with ir- 
radiations to Para and to the cotton 
plantations. 

From these principal foci the Negro 
slave spread over all the country as 
has been shown by the statistical data 
already given. But the complete his- 
tory is still to be written. 

Statistical data show that in the 
year 1830, before the abolition of slav- 
ery, 71 per cent of Brazil’s population 
was white and Caboclo (Indians and 
mixed Indian and white) and 29 per 
cent Negro. 

After the campaign of abolitionism 
many difficulties arose and disturbed 
the statistical investigations. Because 
of the movement against racial sep- 
aration the census of 1920 did not in- 
clude the racial classifications. In the 
Negro Year Book of 1931-1932 we 
find the following data for Brazil: 
total population, 39,000,000 of whom 
11,700,000 were Negroes. This Negro 
population represents 30 per cent of 
the Brazilian population, a proportion 
that is exceeded only in the Antilles 
and in Bermuda.® 





§ Negro Year Book. 1931 1932. pv. 539. 


But this number and percentage is 
much higher than the unofficial inves- 
tigations made in Brazil by various 
writers, such as Roquette Pinto and 
Arthur Lobo, in order to correct the 
deficiencies of our official statistics. 
However, it should be indicated that 
the estimates in the Negro Year Book 
include not only pure Negroes but also 
mulattoes; this explains the high per- 
centage of Negroes. In an examination 
of 30,000 soldiers of the Brazilian 
army, Colonel Dr. Arthur Lobo’ found 
the following percentages: 


WMA oe eed ca one) celine Cee eee 59% 
RIMM oo) nd os ote aes wae meee 30% 
INGNRANE 2. os cons coc ce ee ceceea eee 10% 
COMO 5 soo ckccs a baitceenoeeal 1% 


The proportions found in 1922 by 
Professor Roquette Pinto® after 
lengthy and serious investigations at 
the National Museum are the follow- 


ing: 

Nile i ro rete tatalaaieucavereen 51% 
AMIR ed crac enaweaedne eat 22% 
CE aT 2 RR AR rn CR Re Ror 11% 
INGUNOINE  oicce 6 Scaiccicn vedo wadlaee dicen 14% 
WRNNRI occ niesusincew cong eaeneuet 2% 


According to this calculation we 
should have for a total population ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 in 1940, about 
7,000,000 Negroes and 11,000,000 Mu- 
lattoes. 

As to the origins of the African 
Negroes introduced in Brazil by the 
slave trade, here, as well as in the 
other places of the New World, the 
difficulties are the same. From the 
colonial period until the present there 
have been some popular Brazilian 
designations as Nago, Mina, Angola, 
and Mozambique, indicating vaguely 
the points of the African continent 
from which the Negroes came. The 

tArthur Lobo, A anthropologia do exercito 
brasileiro, Rio de Janeiro, 1928. 

8 Roquette Pinto, ‘Notas sobre os typos anthro- 


pologicos do Brasil,’ Archives do Museu Nacional, 
Vol. XXX, Rio de Janeiro, 1928. 
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general appellations of “peca da In- 
dian,” “preto da Guine,” and “Negro 
da Costa” were more common. The 
white master did not consider ethnical 
differences, but regarded all of them as 
slaves. 

The investigation concerning Ne- 
groes in Brazil has always been faulty 
because the Negroes introduced as 
slaves were not classified with any 
ethnical identification. Considering the 
white races, it is always possible to 
distinguish a German from an Italian, 
a Slav from a Mediterranean, but as to 
the Negroes the slavery regime gave 
them only one general designation: 
“neca da Africa,” “Negro da Costa,” 
or simply “preto” or “Negro’ 
(“black”). The only condition that the 
buyers required was vigor and health 
in order to get the highest possible 
profit from their slaves, and this was 
the only real difference worth men- 
tioning between a Negro from Mina, 
Congo, or Angola. 

When scholars began to interest 
themselves in the origin of slaves they 
were confronted with every imagina- 
ble difficulty in the course of investiga- 
tion. Shortly after the abolition and 
after the “black spot” of slavery had 
already been erased, the slave mas- 
ter’s “assientos” (papers which per- 
mitted the owers to have slaves) were 
burned and the custom house archives 
were destroyed. In order to recon- 
struct the historical origins of the Ne- 
groes certain of the researchers began 
to record narratives of the old Ne- 
groes. But the Negroes, torn away 
from their native soil, knew very little 
of their primitive conditions, being 
only able to mention the name from 
where they left the African coast; 
hence the condusion and lack of dis- 
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crimination, giving origin to many 
mistakes in the “lists” of localities pre- 
sented by the historians. 

In order to correct these historical 
deficiencies the well known Bahian 
anthropologist, Nina Rodrigues, from 
the very beginning of his investiga- 
tions of the Negroes of Bahia, started 
analyzing the manifestations of their 
spiritual and material culture: reli- 
gion, folklore, social organization, 
plastic arts, and culinary activities.® 

It is known that Nina Rodrigues 
emphasized the predominancy of a 
Sudanese culture among the Negroes 
of Bahia. This overemphasis of the 
Sudanese culture for the Negroes in 
Brazil was criticized by other writers 
who have studied the Negroes in 
Southern Brazil and especially their 
linguistical manifestations. 

Then there appeared another entire- 
ly different opinion: Certain writers 
began to express the opinion that the 
principal culture must have been the 
Bantu because of the great influence of 
Quimbundo in the national language. 

Joao Ribeiro and Sylvio Romero, 
two of the most eminent Brazilian stu- 
dents of the Negro problem, were in- 
clined to favor the predominance of 
the Bantu concerning the origin of the 
Negro slave in Brazil, although they 
also referred to stocks from Guinea 
and from other African places. But 
Sylvio Romero himself was much 
troubled with the lack of knowledge of 
the culture of the Negroes introduced 
in Brazil, and in 1906 he wrote: 
Nobody has cared about the Negro-problem, 
and such a negligence is a proof of censura- 
ble ingratitude. 


® Raymundo Nina Rodrigues, L’animisme Feti- 
chiste des Negres de Bahia, Bahia, 1900, and 0s 
Africanos no Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 1933. 
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What was the ethnographic African map 
in the period of discovery of Brazil, when 
the slave trade began? And what was the 
ethnographic picture in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the ever increasing traffic? And 
what was the ethnographic picture in the 
nineteenth, until the year 1850, when the 
traffic became really excessive? What was 
then the classification of races, and the poli- 
tical situation of the peoples of the African 
continent? What was their culture and so- 
cial organization? From which tribes did 
they bring the slaves, and in what quantity? 
What do we owe the slaves economically, 
socially and politically? .. 2” 


In order to answer these questions, 
Sylvio Romero resorted to the studies 
of LePlay and De Preville on the Afri- 
can cultures in societies. But he did 
not answer the questions raised; he did 
not prove the influence of the African 
cultures in Brazil; he did not state the 
number of Negroes introduced there; 
and he did not demonstrate what we 
owe them, socially, politically, and 
economically. His comment was that 
“Most of the Africans that have come 
to Brazil were from the typical sub- 
equatorial zone.” Farther on he said: 
“From the South and the Center came 
the majority of the imported Afri- 
cans.” Furthermore he added: “From 
these folks, came those that form the 
ethnical group called Bantu which 
furnished the bulk of the Negro cur- 
rent to Brazil, not only the Bantus 
from the South, but also from the 
Center.” 

Thus is revealed the Bantu empha- 
sis in opposition to the Sudanese em- 
phasis of Nina Rodrigues. In the at- 
tempt to reconstruct the African Negro 
culture in Brazil there should be no 
parti-pris. Of little consequence are 


1 Sylvio Romero, ‘‘O Brasil social,” Revista do 
Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro, 1906. 
1 Loc, cit., p. 152, 


the popular designations and the writ- 
ers’ lists so monotonously repeated. 
Led by the researches of Nina Rod- 
rigues and his disciples in Bahia, and 
by other scholarly documents from 
several quarters of the country refer- 
ring to the traditions of the Brazilian 
Negro, and directed by my personal 
observations and researches (Bahia, 
1926-1933; Alagoas, 1930-1933; Rio, 
1933-1939), I suggest the following 
table!? of the cultural survivals of the 
Negro in Brazil: 


A) Sudanese cultures Joruba 
Ewe 
Fanti-Ashanti 


B) Sudanese Islom- Hausa 
ized cultures Tapa 


C) Bantu cultures Angalo Congolese 
Mozambique 

These cultural survivals do not exist 
pure and unmixed, and are not easily 
perceived. The cultures of the area of 
the Guinea gulf have been mingled 
with a strong Joruba element. The 
Mahomedan Negro culture, a vast 
Sudanese conglomeration, has polar- 
ized around the Males Negroes from 
West Sudan. The Bantu cultures have 
not been exactly delimitated here: the 
linguistical investigations upon Quim- 
bundo and my ethnographic religious 
researches on macumbas, religious 
Negro ceremonies in Rio and Bahia, 
speak authoritatively of an Angola 
Congolese preponderance for this unit 
of cultures. 

It is possible that further investiga- 
tions will permit other cultural identi- 


fications. But these will be accessory 


122 Arthur Ramos, 48 Culturas Negras no Novo 
Mundo, Rio de Janeiro, 1937, p. 293. 
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elements grouping around the indi- 
cated standard columns. 

Thus it was that three great Negro 
peoples entered Brazil. In the first 
group were the Sudanese Negroes— 
the Joruba and Ewe—together with 
the Ashanti. In the second group were 
the Moslem Negroes—the Hausa, 
Tapa, Mandingo, and Fullah. The 
third group comprised the Bantu 
family—the Angola, Congos, Mozam- 
biques, and several other tribes of less 
importance. 

Negroes belonging to the first and 
second groups predominated in Bahia. 
For a long time the coast of the Gulf 
of Guinea was the greatest market of 
slaves to Brazil. The trade in Jorubas 
and Ewes became particularly active 
during the course of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. The Dahomean city of Whydah 
and the Joruba port of Lagos became 
the most important points for this 
traffic along the Guinea coast. 

The Joruba Negroes were introduced 
principally in Bahia. These Negroes 
were tall, robust, and hard working, 
better tempered than the others and 
noted for their intelligence. Even after 
the suppression of the slave trade, the 
Joruba Negroes continued to maintain 
commercial relations with Brazil, es- 
pecially through Lagos; and even to 
this day in certain markets of Bahia 
and Rio de Janeiro, articles are to be 
found for sale bearing West African 
names, such as obi, orobo, and Guinea 
soap. The Ewe Negroes were olive col- 
ored, strong, warlike, industrious, and 
excellent workmen. This whole family 
was looked upon as the source of the 
best slaves for the Brazilian markets. 
But it was not predominance of their 


culture in Brazil, as it happened with 
the Joruba Negroes. 

The Negroes belonging to the sec- 
ond group, previously converted to Is- 
lam, such as the Hausas, Tapas, and 
Mandingos, were tall, well built, and 
hardy. They were distinguished by a 
stubby beard, led rigorous and even 
austere lives, and refused to mix with 
the other slaves, They were largely re- 
sponsible for the nineteenth-century 
slave uprisings in the province of Ba- 
hia. At first these Negroes were par- 
celled out among the plantations near 
Bahia for cultivation of sugar and 
tobacco. Later many were taken to the 
mines in the interior of Brazil. 

The slaves of the third general 
group were destined for the markets of 
Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro. The 
Mozambiques, Congos, and Angolas 
constituted the leading tribes of this 
Bantu group. The Angolas, in particu- 
lar, were physically weaker than the 
Sudanese. Talkative and quarrelsome 
they were much given to merrymaking 
and as @ consequence were preferred 
for domestic service in the towns. Odd- 
ly enough, in view of these character- 
istics, Angolas and Congos made up 
almost the total number of Negroes 
who poured into the Rio Verde and 
Rio das Mortes valleys in the province 
of Minas Geraes. During the height 
of the gold rush the demand for them 
was enormous. Cabindas, from the 
Congo, Angolas, Benguelas and a small 
number of Sudanese were the slaves 
who developed the sugar industry in 
the northeast of Brazil. 

The comparison of these culture Ne- 
gro survivals in Brazil and the primi- 
tive culture of Africa is the method 
whereby we can reconstitute the ethni- 
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cal and culture sources of the Bra- 
zilian Negroes. 

The high percentage of mulattoes 
in the Brazilian population shows that 
Brazil is a rich field for the investiga- 
tion of hybridism. We have at our dis- 
posal several centuries providing vast 
experience of contact of races, moulded 
according to a very old Portuguese 
tradition. In Brazil nothing similar to 
the Black Codes in the Spanish or the 
English colonial Americas existed. 
Miscegenation and intermarriage be- 
tween whites and Negreos have been 
the rule since colonial times. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
compare the legislation and the force 
of public opinion, with reference to 
miscegenation and intermarriage be- 
tween whites, Indians and Negroes 
both in Latin America and English 
America. In the Spanish Colonies, 
marriage between Indians and Span- 
iards, although previously forbidden, 
was permitted after 1514. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of this law, which allowed 
and even encouraged intermarriage, 
cases of concubinage in the Spanish 
colonies were common, thereby reduc- 
ing the number of legitimate marri- 
ages. As for the Negroes, their union 
with Spaniards was not sanctioned, so 
there was no tendency to develop such 
miscegenation. 

In the French colonies, concubinage 
was punishable in accordance with the 
Black Codes, such as the famous Code 
Nor of 1685, but in many cases inter- 
marriage was allowed. A decree by 
Louis XV, in 1724, inflicted penalties 
in cases of marriage between Negroes 
and whites in Louisiana. With the rev- 
olution of 1789 all these restrictions 
disappeared and equal rights were 


granted to all men. It is interesting 
to note that these restrictions did not 
apply to the Indians; there was no 
prohibition of marriage between In- 
dians and French. 

In the English colonies of America, 
the situation was entirely different, for 
not only was marriage prohibited, but 
also miscegenation, and severe penal- 
ties were inflicted for violating the 
laws. History in this particular is well 
known and does not require further 
explanation here. 

It is therefore interesting to observe 
the Portuguese treatment of the na- 
tive population, especially in regard 
to the Negroes, as compared with the 
Spanish or the English methods, of 
colonization. This Portuguese tradi- 
tion in regard to the contact of races 
is very old, and was regulated by the 
Manueline and Philippine “Orde- 
nacoes” (laws), which not only gave 
consent to, but even stimulated the 
union of peoples in order to solve the 
problem of the lack of population in 
the early stages of colonization. 

This process was still more wide- 
spread in colonial Brazil, where the 
slavery regime, mostly feudal, mono- 
agricultural and patriarchal, facili- 
tated sexual intercourse between the 
slaves and their white masters, as 
many Brazilian writers have pointed 
out,’ 

In Brazil no restriction existed as to 
sexual intercourse between whites and 
Negroes, and consequently the Ne- 
groes in that country never considered 
themselves as an inferior minority 
group. As a matter of fact, there is no 
restriction, whatsoever, based on a 


13 Gilberto Freyre, Casa Grande e Senzala. Rio 
de Janeiro: 3rd. ed. 1939. 
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caste system, nor is there limitation 
or discrimination along racial lines. 
Negroes and mulattoes are integral 
elements of the national life; their 
opportunities are the same as the other 
racial groups in the participation in 
social and cultural activities. This tra- 
dition in the treatment of races is a 
matter of pride in Brazil. 

Negroes, as wel] as mulattoes and 
whites, have the same opportunities 
and participate in all aspects of Bra- 
zilian life. Of course, since social 
classes are determined by economic 
status, and because our large mass of 
Negro population, having emerged 
from slavery only since 1888, is still 
backward, especially in the rural 
areas, there is an inevitable coinci- 
dence between the poor classes and 
the Negro and mulatto population. In 
some areas, as in 8. Paulo, where the 
recent European immigration has been 
a significant factor, the Negro is made 
to feel his racial condition more keen- 
ly, although there has never been a 
color line nor any legal limitation to 
his civil and political rights. 

To summarize, after the abolition of 
slavery in 1888, the Negro partici- 
pated fully in the social life of Brazil, 
and no laws restricted participation or 
the exercise of the legitimate function 
of Negro citizenship. 

The increased number of mulattoes 
is proof that intermarriage has been 
practised on a large scale. Naturally, 
as regards economic, socia) and cul- 
tural progress, generalizations are dif- 
ficult since circumstances vary accord- 
ing to regions and localities. In the 
areas where Negro influence is strong- 
est, along the coast from Rio de Jan- 
eiro towards the Northeast, in the min- 
ing districts of Minas Geraes, and the 


agricultural region of the North, the 
problem of the Negro is simply the 
problem of the underprivileged and 
those of low cultural standards in gen- 
eral, and is fundamentally indistin- 
guishable from the same problem as 
it affects the whites. Raising the eco- 
nomic standards of all races is an ur- 
gent necessity, for the low standard of 
living of the masses of the white, In- 
dian, and Negro peoples is one of Bra- 
zil’s greatest problems. The standard 
of these peoples must be raised much 
higher than the one prevailing 
throughout the vast territory in which 
a large colored population is to be 
found. 

The social status of the Negro in 
Portuguese America appears, there- 
fore, to be the best in all America. The 
Negro in Brazil does not, in fact, con- 
stitute a minority group, but is merely 
an element participating fully in the 
melting pot of the Brazilian people. 

The discussion of superiorities or in- 
feriorities of races has never been 
raised in Brazil. There is no “master 
race” in Portuguese America. I do not 
think, therefore, that the situation of 
the Brazilian Negro is connected with 
the destiny of the so-called democra- 
cies in the World. In Brazil we have 
one of the purest racial democracies 
in the Western Hemisphere. As for 
political democracies, they are no more 
than a superstructure resting on the 
essential realities of each culture.”* It 
is preferable not to put this racial 
problem in terms of the future of po- 
litical democracy of the World, but 
rather in terms of the philosophy of 
each country in its treatment of races. 
I do not think, for instance, that Eng- 





4 Arthur Ramos, “The scientific basis of Pan 
Americanism.” The Inter-American Quarterly, 
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land has envisaged the problem of 
races in @ correct manner, and cer- 
tainly the Nazi philosophy regarding 
race is intolerable. Even granting that 
the Nazis have some reasons for their 
fight, these are overshadowed by their 
treatment of racial groups. Their ra- 
cial dogmas, their anti-Jewish and An- 
ti-Negro attitude, these alone are so 
absurd, so monstrous, as to make it 
necessary for us to fight against this 
thing. The Brazilian Negroes, and I 
think the Brazilian people in general, 
join the democracies in their fight 
against this philosophy. Fortunately, 
we have our own philosophy of life, as 
opposed to the theories of the ‘master 
race,” 

But we ask this question whether 
the treatment of the races by the Eng- 
lish has been better than the Germans. 
In any case, we do not want to per- 
petuate a status quo in their “demo- 
cratic” treatment of the minorities in 
the World, in the English colonies, or 


in English America, with special ref- 


erence to the Negroes. 

In Brazil, we prefer to continue to 
develop our own policy as regards the 
Negro and the mulatto population. 

If the “War of Britain” is the war 
against any kind of race, caste or 
group privileges, certainly we join 
this war. Hitler’s defeat seems to be 
essential to the preservation not only 
of the so-called democracy in the 
Western Hemisphere, but the atmos- 
phere of freedom and of the opportuni- 
ties of equal rights for all the races and 
peoples of the World. 

The Negroes in Brazil do not need 
any other philosophy to substitute for 
their own. They ask only that they 
be left alone in their own surroundings 
to continue an old tradition of free- 
dom, tolerance and liberty on Brazil- 
ian soil. They do not need lessons and 
prospects for the world to come. They 
already have facts, wonderful facts. 
They want to be heard, because they 
have much to teach the “superior” 
races in this troubled World. 








Cuarter XXI 


THE NEGRO IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Ira De A. REID 


Strange, diverse, and ironic are the 
stakes of ethnic and political minori- 
ties in the current international crisis. 
Who would have dared believe a few 
years ago that the successful defense 
of theoretical democracy in an eth- 
nically white world, would depend so 
completely upon the black worlds of 
Africa and the West Indies? Who 
would have dared voice the idea that 
the unity of the Americas as desired 
by the children of the Great White 
Father in the lands of the North, and 
their Latin brothers in the continent 
to the South, would be contingent upon 
the successful establishment of mili- 
tary, air, and naval bases by the 
United States in Great Britain’s old- 
est. colonies—the British West Indies, 
the sea-locked black lands of the 
Western Hemisphere? 

The situation is ironic, for the West 
Indies, especially the colonial islands 
of empire-conscious England, France, 
and Holland, were, prior to the present 
crisis, neither fish nor fowl in the 
hemisphere’s political and economic 
kingdom. The islanders were neither 
Caucasians nor Latins; they were 
“blacks” and “mixed”—Negroes. The 
British islanders were regarded as pre- 
senting no grave problems of culture 
—economic, social or lingual—that 
merited special emphasis in the United 
States’ current good will program for 
commercial and cultural relations be- 
tween the American republics. In fact, 
there isn’t a republic among the nine 
separate governments of the British 
West Indies. Furthermore, the islands, 
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until recently, presented no grave 
problems that the British Colonial Of- 
fice believed could not be solved by the 
visit of a Royal Commission. Until the 
world became engaged in the present 
struggle and military and political de- 
fense became important for survival, 
the British West Indies were regarded 
as a political and economic liability, 
not worth their sugar or cocoa or 
bananas. 

Today, we face a situation in which 
the outposts of the United States, 
prime exponent of democracy, are be- 
ing located in colonies that have typi- 
fied much that is undesirable in the 
practises of a land-grabbing interna- 
tional economy, involving colonies 
that have been concerned about their 
past and that have wondered about 
their future. As the United States 
takes over bases in the areas of the 
British West Indies for the emergency, 
and for so many other of the 99 years 
as may be necessary, it is forced to 
realize how formidably malevolent is 
the benevolence of the good intentions 
that attend colonization. For it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that a 
report on Great Britain’s colonial 
achievement in the British West In- 
dies may be summarized in the com- 
ment made on Africa by Cecil Rhodes 
—“So much to do, so little done.” 

A true definition of the Negro in 
the British West Indies, therefore, 
must rest upon an analysis of the his- 
torical significance of these islands in 
the hemisphere, the broad problems 
of economics, politics, and culture that 
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have determined their réle in the po- 
litical and social order, the ways in 
which these problems have been han- 
dled in the past, and the implications 
for the future. Essentially, the status 
of the British West Indies is the status 
of 2,750,000 colonials who live within 
its 110,000 square miles, for here, too, 
igs practiced the principle that the 
people and the areas they occupy are 
one and inseparable in philosophy and 
practice. It is within this frame of 
reference that our subject is discussed. 


Tue SETTING AND THE PEOPLE 


The land possessions of Great Brit- 
ain in and about the Caribbean Sea 
include the islands of Jamaica (and 
its dependencies, the Cayman Islands 
and the Turks and Caicos Islands, 
Barbados, Trinidad (and its depend- 
ency, Tobago); the Leeward Islands 
of Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, Anguilla, 
Montserrat and the British Virgin Is- 
lands; the Windward Islands of Do- 
minica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and 
Grenada; the Bahamas; and, British 
Guiana and British Honduras. These 
possessions cover a land area of ap- 
proximately 110,611 square miles and 
a population roughly estimated at two 
and three quarters millions. Yet, on 
slightly more than 8,000 of these 
square miles live more than 2,000,000 
of the estimated West Indian popula- 
tion. 

In these facts lie the key to the 
problems attending British possessions 
in the Caribbean. They are scattered 
and of varying degrees of economic 
and social worth. British Guiana with 
its 89,480 miles is largely a wilderness. 
Fewer than 60,000 persons live on 
British Honduras’ 9,000 square miles 
of timber reserves. The Bahamas sup- 


ports fewer than 70,000 inhabitants 
on its 4,000 square miles of flat, sterile 
lands. The remaining 8,000 square 
miles are distributed among approxi- 
mately fifteen islands, but Jamaica 
covers more than one-half of the 
amount, and Trinidad approximately 
one-quarter.’ This group of islands is 
the core of the British West Indies. It 
is the setting in which problems asso- 
ciated with ethnic groups, which we 
in the United States call Negro, are 
most profuse, Isolated geographically 
and economically from each other, 
these islands represent not one dis- 
tinct tropical economy but a cluster 
of unrelated economies. With the ex- 
ception of Trinidad, the chief eco- 
nomic activity of these islands is agri- 
culture—plantation crops—bananas, 
sugar cane, cotton, and other crops of 
lesser importance. Trinidad is indus- 
trial and regarded as more valuable 
to a world economy because of its 
asphalt lake and petroleum wells 
which rank it eleventh among the oil 
producing areas of the world. Yet ag- 
riculture is the West Indies’ most im- 
portant economic activity, whether it 
be of the gentleman-farmer, peasant- 
ownership, “labour tenants,” “located 
labourer” or “shares” system type. 
Underlying the whole system is the 
crucial problem of cheap and plentiful 
labor. 

For a long time cane was the chief 
crop of West Indian agriculture. There 
was an unlimited market for its de- 
rived product of sugar, and an unlim- 
ited supply of labor. The monopolistic 
power of the former is gone; the latter 
is there more abundantly. Sugar was 


and is still the most important crop. 


1W, Adolphe Roberts, “The Future of the 
British Caribbean,’ Survey Graphic, 30:229-234, 
Ap 1941, 
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The system under which it was pro- 
duced was responsible for a flourish- 
ing slave trade, and later for the im- 
portation of a large number of East 
Indians. Today Barbados, Antigua 
and St. Kitts are still wholly depend- 
ent upon sugar, Barbardos being one 
of the most densely populated agricul- 
tural areas in the world. But other 
products have determined the nature 
of the insular economies. Jamaica has 
its banana crops frequently threatened 
either by the onslaught of the Panama 
disease or by the plantation system. 
Trinidad has its cocoa, as have Gren- 
ada and Tobago. St. Vincent, St. Lucia 
and Dominica have the citrus fruits 
and peasant crops. By and large, sugar 
has been the chief commodity, and 
with its decreasing significance in 
world markets, many of these one-crop 
islands have been in a serious eco- 
nomic plight because they found no 
substitute for the commodity. The net 
result of the decline of sugar as a com- 
modity has been the rise of poverty. 
As Macmillan has aptly stated, “The 
landless proletariat of casual workers 

_left stranded by the long and gradual 
decline of the industry which brought 
them there, is the distinctive West 
Indian problem.” 

The poverty of the West Indies has 
made for tariff problems, population 
problems, political problems. It has 
encouraged exploitation and made a 
sick West Indian economy and society. 
One still finds residues of the lust and 
treachery of the Spanish conquerors. 
Many examples of the inhumanity of 
the slave trade are still evident. “Spir- 
itual descendants of Negroes who be- 
trayed their own and sold them into 


2W. M. Macmillan, Warning from the Weet 
ine. Middlesex; Penguin Books Limited, 1938. 
p. 37. 


slavery are still to be found.”* Any 
social or economic study of the West 
Indian Negro, therefore, is necessarily 
a study of poverty. 

Who are the people so affected? 
First there is the overwhelming major- 
ity of blacks. Then there are the “col- 
oured” people, mixtures of Negroes 
and whites, who in some islands form 
as high as 20 per cent of the total 
population, In Trinidad there is a high 
percentage of East Indians and of East 
Indian-Negro mixtures. All other 
groups are the numerical minorities. 
They include the Europeans, either 
home-born or creole, a small number 
of Caribs, Chinese, and Syrians. The 
white communities of the West Indies 
maintain an unquestioned prestige and 
influence. Theirs is both the power and 
the glory. 

Color has been a very important 
factor in the development of social 
relationships in the West Indies. In- 
tra-racial recognition of social dis- 
tinctions between “coloured” and 
“black” are more pronounced and 
more widely accepted than they are 
in the United States. When these are 
coupled with the class distinctions 
which regulate West Indian society, 
rifts between the races and within 
each race are bound to arise. And they 
have. Yet, the social mobility of the 
colored peoples in the West Indies, 
whether black or otherwise, is greater 
than in the United States. No need 
has arisen for a race relations move- 
ment such as we have in this country, 
or for a Colour-Bar law, such as exists 
in South Africa. There are practices of 
racial prejudice, existing chiefly in the 
form of color-snobbery. The whites 


8Charles William Taussig, “The Caribbean,” 
Survey Graphic, 30:164 ff. Mr 1941. 
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feel themselves superior to the almost- 
white, who are accepted in the best 
circles; the almost-whites feel them- 
selves superior to the brown-skinned, 
and they in turn to the blacks. How- 
ever, this is not a rigid practice, The 
superior person in commerce or the 
professions, be he brown or black, 
may easily surmount all barriers, save 
perhaps that of intermarriage with 
whites. Here social taboos are suffi- 
ciently powerful to exercise great 
control. But above all, the plight of the 
black masses in the West Indies, and 
not that of the mixed bloods who have 
been called “God’s stepchildren,” is 
the fundamental one. Their grovelling 
and striving gave birth to the once 
powerful Garvey movement, and un- 
til the present conflict arrested the ac- 
tivity, it was their political and eco- 
nomic action that directed world at- 
tention to the problems of the islands. 


Tue Pouitics oF THE AREA 


Politically the British West Indies 
is an anachronism, in which there are 
nine separate governments, each hav- 
ing an imported white officialdom, with 
a structure very similar to that under 
which the continental colonies of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts were first 
governed. For each of the governments 
there is a governor, a colonial secre- 
tary, a treasurer, a chief justice and 
numerous other officials, all appointed 
by the colonial office and paid from the 
local island’s treasury. Barbados, Ber- 
muda, and Bahamas are governed by 
what is called the “old representative” 
or crown colony system. Each one of 
these islands elects an assembly or 
lower house which functions as a leg- 
islature. 


But its authority is shared by a council 


or upper house, chosen by the Governor who 
is himself an appointee of the Colonial 
Office in London. The lower house does have 
the power to create a deadlock—temporarily. 
If one occurs, the matter is referred for de- 
cision to Westminster. A parallel with Eng- 
land was originally intended. The assembly 
is a local “House of Commons,” the council 
a “House of Lords,” while the governor is 
the representative of the king. That the 
relationship has not been modernized to cor- 
respond with reforms in England is ignored. 
The wings of the undemocratic council have 
never been clipped. The monarch repre- 
sented is an absolute ruler, now personified 
as His Britannic Majesty’s Government in- 
stead of King So-and-So-‘ 


The whole system of crown colonies, 
whether practiced in Jamaica or An- 
tigua is marked by the inability of 
the masses of people to share effec- 
tively in their own government. In 
Jamaica, not one-twelfth of the popu- 
lation is qualified to vote. In Trinidad, 
approximately one-fifteenth of the 
population has the franchise. A Jamai- 
can, for example, may not vote unless 
he occupies a dwelling on which he 
pays taxes of at least ten shillings a 
year, or runs a business, has a salaried 
job or a private income estimated as 
being financially equivalent to the 
basis of the minimum house tax. A 
person may not be a candidate for the 
legislature unless he owns land which 
brings in revenue of $750 a year, or 
has an annual income from other 
sources of at least $1,000. As varia- 
tions of these practices obtain in all 
the other islands it will be noted that 
the qualifications have been based 
upon property ownership and trade. 
Because of such qualifications the 
masses of West Indians remain dis- 
franchised. The recent announcement 
that Jamaica is to have a new consti- 


4 Roberts, loc. cit., p. 231. 
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tution to include universal suffrage, 
enlargement of the legislative council 
from thirty to forty members, with a 
majority of fourteen elected members, 
and an increase in the governor’s veto 
and compulsory powers, is indicative 
of the decentralization of control and 
the possible development of local po- 
litical autonomy in areas where they 
have never been known. 

The islands generally have been of 
the opinion that crown-colony govern- 
ment is a political blind alley which 
gives no hope for the political devel- 
opment of the inhabitants of the colo- 
nies in which it prevails. Many politi- 
cal gestures have been made toward 
self-government, but they have come 
from the non-propertied classes, and 
do not represent the desires of the en- 
trenched political leaders. Yet, as one 
observes Negroes in the West Indies 
being intensely preoccupied with ob- 
taining political rights, one notes a 
striking parallel between their actions 
and those of Negroes in the United 
States—both seem more ambitious to 
secure office or official representation 
than to battle for social and economic 
reconstruction. Until the political and 
economic insurgencies in Jamaica, 
Barbados, and Trinidad three years 
ago, the parallel was most noticeable. 
The uprisings of the disfranchised 
masses in those areas gave birth to a 
new spirit of political and economic 
action upon which the present interna- 
tional struggle is certain to have some 
effect. One dare not hazard the heights 
such action will attain, for first, last, 
and always the British West Indian is 
British. He is read the Riot Act when 
he creates a disturbance, and he obeys 
it. He sings “God Save the King” at 
the close of his theatrical perform- 


ances with more fervor than does the 
Englishman at his variety theatre. 
And if he is of sufficient estate, no 
matter what his color, he may be 
named by the King for “Birthday 
Honours”—a kudos of great signifi- 
cance throughout the Empire. Yet, one 
does know the Negro in the British 
West Indies is restless politically, and 
that the present international crisis 
will necessitate some drastic political 
reorganization of the islands. 


Economic PRACTICES AND PROBLEMS 


The economy of the lands between 
the three Americas is a distressed one. 
Its peoples have not made the econom- 
ic progress that might have been hoped 
from a century of freedom. Like many 
other dependent colonies the West 
Indies were barred from pursuing “the 
fashionable economic nationalism 
which has a rather bitter side in its 
stress on home consumption.”® Sugar, 
even in its decline, is still king and 
has exacted a toll of the lands and 
their people in much the same man- 
ner as did cotton during its reign in 
the United States. Since the West In- 
dies are predominantly agricultural 
lands it is to be expected that any dis- 
ruption of the economic order was 
certain to have serious effects upon the 
economic structure. It did. Evidence 
thereon is heard in the lamentations 
on the present economic situation ut- 
tered by absentee foreign investors, 
estate holders, merchants, farmers and 
laborers alike, and which are a far 
cry from that theme song of the early 
“merchant-men” who established the 
first competitive economic practices 


of the West Indies to provide glory for 


5 Macmillan, op. cit., p. 140. 
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the church, possessions for the King, 
and gold for themselves. 


Agriculture 


The bulk of the West Indian colored 
people are a landless proletariat. 
Many are peasant farmers, living on 
half-acre plots on which they raise 
small food crops. Much of the land 
is in the hands or under the control of 
estate or plantation owners, includ- 
ing such concerns as the United Fruit 
Company. Lord Olivier pointed out 
that in Jamaica 58.7 per cent of all 
the privately owned land belonged to 
1,391 proprietors.? The native popu- 
lations, generally, are unable to pay 
even for the use of land which is now 
held rather tenaciously by estate own- 
ers hoping for a change in fortune. 

Throughout the islands are found 
problems of farm tenancy. A weak 
agrarian system has created a mass 
of landless farmers who have little 
hope of rising to ownership. Their ac- 
tivity, or that of their laboring broth- 
ers in the towns and cities, is restricted 
by the various “Masters and Servants 
Acts” designed to discipline and con- 
trol all workers, The terms under 
which tenancy exists are many, vari- 
ous, largely uncontrolled, and gener- 
ally unknown. But, with the possible 
exception of Barbados where the “lo- 
cated labourer” has some prospect for 
agricultural independence, labor ten- 
ancy tends to be whatever employers 
happen to make it—good, bad, or in- 
different. Too frequently it is bad. 
Most frequently it is indifferent. 

Negroes in the West Indies are 
sharecroppers, too. Here one finds a 
variant of the South African “nigger- 





*Lord Olivier, Jamaica, the Blessed Island, 
London: Faber, 1936. 
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farming.” Where sugar crops have 
failed, some estate owners get what 
they can by letting plots of land to 
share-tenants. Sharing usually begins 
when the unsuccessful land owner is 
no longer able to pay wages. When the 
system is introduced on ruined lands, 
and on lands held for speculative 
purposes, the shares are invariably 
small, 

The West Indies believe that the 
agricultural problems can be straight- 
ened out, and that the islands can be- 
come prosperous. The colonies have 
ample resources, they say. Jamaica’s 
profitable banana industry is facing a 
crisis since England has rated the fruit 
as a luxury and cut off its importa- 
tion. Trinidad has a profitable cocoa 
trade. Sugar is on the export lists of 
all islands, and rum, coffee, and copra 
on most of them. Yet, there are at least 
three major problems facing the ag- 
riculture and commerce of the islands. 
The first is tariffs. Sugar is now sub- 
sidized by the government to several 
times its market worth. Bananas are 
protected. Sea island cotton, because 
of its military value, is bought at sev- 
eral times its market worth at an 
artificially fixed price. Few as are the 
cereals produced in the area, even they 
are protected. Taussig reports the 
complaint of a Trinidad farmer get- 
ting $1.50 a bushel for corn, when that 
commodity was selling for 30 cents 
a bushel in the Argentine. The farmer 
wanted the duty raised.’ West Indian 
duties are designed to extract a quota 
of revenue from all classes, and they 
fall heavily on the simple necessities 
which have to be imported. 

This fact ties in with the second 


problem of importing foodstuffs. The 


t Loc. cit. 
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cereals, salt fish, and fresh meats are 
imported into all islands. Trinidad, it 
is estimated, imports 80 per cent of its 
foodstuffs. Dietary problems and mal- 
nutrition are certain to exist, for de- 
pendence on tropical foodstuffs which 
need little cultivation is the rule rather 
than the exception among a peasantry 
which accepts as a matter of course 
that there are not wage-paying enough 
jobs to go around, or enough buyers 
for the things that could be grown. In 
some islands, especially Barbados, St. 
Kitts, and Antigua, sugar planters 
have preempted most of the usable 
land and the peasants are forced to 
live on imported foods, obtainable only 
at prices they cannot afford. The vic- 
ious circle continues when it is re- 
membered that the daily wage for 
a woman cocoa or coffee picker in 
Trinidad is from 20 to 25 cents, 
scarcely enough to buy one pound of 
pork, now selling there for 24 cents. 

Finally, the need for an agricultural 
program is urgent. The recent Royal 
Commission favored increased subsist- 
ence farming and condemnation of es- 
tate lands. This recommendation is 
accompanied by a trend toward con- 
verting the islands’ surplus popula- 
tions into peasant farmers. Some re- 
sistance attends this trend. The peas- 
ant, particularly the one living near 
the cities, prefers a cash crop that will 
give him wider and more effective con- 
tacts with the prevailing money econ- 
omy. There is need for an agricultural 
program that will suit the colonies 
rather than the absentee landlords, 
personal and corporate. Even the Im- 
perial College of Tropical Agriculture 
in Trinidad emphasizes that its mis- 
sion is not to the West Indies but to 
the Empire at large. 
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Other Economic Pursuits 


Poverty due both to the inade- 
quacy of wages and to underemploy- 
ment and unemployment is general 
throughout the West Indies. The an- 
nual report of any island may indicate 
an increase in the cost of living index 
ranging from 15 to 20 per cent over 
the previous year, while the wage 
index drops or remains at the same 
level. The highest paid manual work- 
ers in the islands are those in the Trin- 
idad oil fields who earn from 60 cents 
to $1.20 a day, plus a war bonus of one 
cent an hour, for the 8 or 9 hours 
worked each day. Because Trinidad 
is known throughout the islands as 
paying the “best”? wages, workers mi- 
grate there from Barbados, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia, Grenada, and other 
islands. The Trinidad Public Works 
and Public Service Workers organiza- 
tion announced in February, 1941, the 
following wage scale in the islands: 


Occupation Daily Wage 
Oil Workers $0.60-$1.20 
Sugar Workers 

Cane cutters 0.30- 1.00 
Weeders 

(children) 10 
Cocoa pickers 

male 0.40- 0.45 

female 0.20- 0.25 
Coffee pickers 

male 0.40- 0.45 

female 0.20- 0.25 


Meanwhile, the Port of Spain Sunday 
Guardian reported that the whole cost 
of living in Trinidad had increased 
between 30 and 50 per cent since the 
start of the war. Food costs had in- 
creased by one third since 1935, cloth- 
ing costs had increased 51 per cent, 
and fuel and light 19 per cent. Thus 
“Public Subject No. 1” in Trinidad is 
getting the United States to pay more 
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than the prevailing local wages on the 
new construction for military bases. 
In view of rising living costs, it is 
said, local Jabor can no longer survive 
on wages ranging from 20 cents to 
80 cents a day. They point out that 
American military base contractors 
are paying their workers in Guanta- 
namo, Cuba, a minimum of $2.25 a 
day; that for “emergency work” in 
the Virgin Islands, U.S.A., native labor 
is paid 17 cents an hour. Wages in the 
Canal Zone are higher than these. To- 
day, the British West Indies is insist- 
ing on “the American scale of wages.”* 

This problem demonstrates more 
clearly than any other the social sig- 
nificance of the United States’ recently 
acquired rights in the Caribbean. For 
a long time much of the chaos directly 
attributable to our public and private 
economic activity in that area was un- 
known. When we needed labor to build 
the Panama Canal we took it from 
Jamaica and Barbados, and paid it 
more than it received at home. When 
we needed workers in Cuba, the same 
practice was followed. Labor in the 
Banana Empire of Central America 
was secured in the same way. During 
World War I we brought West Indian 
labor to the United States to work on 
our farms, and in our government- 
subsidized industries and ship yards. 
Even last winter we moved “new con- 
tingents of colored West Indians” into 
Panama in such numbers that Presi- 
dent Arias protested our aggravating 
Panama’s “ethnical problem”, which 
we had created with the importation 
of large numbers of Negroes to ini- 
tiate construction of the Canal in 
1904. Because the West Indies has 

8 Nancy Cunard, “Trinidad Workers form So- 


cialist Party,” Associated Negro Press release, 
March 1, 1941, 





such a tremendous surplus of labor it 
has been juxtapositioned all over the 
hemisphere whenever it was needed. 

Such handling of this labor reserve 
may have worked out very success- 
fully for all concerned were it not for 
two stern realities—the changes in 
labor demands, and the world wide de- 
pression which began in 1929. Chang- 
ing labor demands in agriculture and 
industry deposited numerous migrant 
workers on foreign soils and tempo- 
parily curtailed further movement 
from the immigrant-sending countries. 
The shifting locations of the banana 
industry and the curtailment of con- 
struction in Cuba are examples of this 
point. We in the United States im- 
ported hundreds of West Indians to 
work in South Carolina during 1917 
and 1918, intending to return them 
to their native soil when that emerg- 
ency was over. We retained a portion 
of their wages as insurance against 
their taking French leave. Our pre- 
cautions were to little avail, for re- 
ports of the Department of Labor 
show thousands of dollars remaining to 
the credit of many workers who 
thought this land better than their na- 
tive ones, 

Following the depression of 1929 
thousands of West Indian workers 
were repatriated from Cuba and Pan- 
ama and the countries of Central and 
South America. Their return marked 
the beginning of ominous days for the 
colonial governments, for the discon- 
tent of the masses which finds fertile 
soil in the unsound basis of West In- 
dian society flamed anew and with a 
much more violent character. Men who 
worked in other parts of the world, 
and had become accustomed to higher 
wages, a higher standard of living, and 
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who had learned some of the rudi- 
ments of economic action, brought to 
their onocephalic brothers a leader- 
ship heretofore unattainable. Then, the 
local labor market, which until that 
time had been eased by the flow of 
emigration, became cluttered. Rumors 
of discontent began. Workers organ- 
ized. Riots, strikes, even martial law, 
followed. The West Indies were 
studied by Lord Moyne’s Commission, 
as they had been studied earlier by 
Lord Olivier, and by Lord Halifax. 
Then came the war. But the Empire 
and the world knew that the West In- 
dies were restive, that their natives 
were intolerant of the conditions that 
prevailed. An index to these conditions 
is found in testimony made before 
the Royal Commission at its hearings 
in Bridgetown, Barbados, late in 1938: 
Stevedores earned approximately $2.00 
a day and worked about 6 weeks a 
year. Longshoremen earned approxi- 
mately $1.32 for 12 hours’ work. They 
worked on the average of 2 days a 
week. Sailors earned from $6.00 to 
$12.00 a month. Chauffeurs in garages 
earned from $3.00 to $4.00 weekly. 
Bakers worked 84 hours a week—and 
from 5:00 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. They were 
locked in the bakeries at night and 
most of them were unable to contact 
any outside person, since only 5 in 
40 bakeries had telephones. Bakers’ 
wages ranged from $2.50 to $4.50 
weekly. 

The necessity for some sort of labor 
movement was evident, but labor ac- 
tion was difficult since labor unions 
were either officially discouraged or 
prohibited by law. The first movement 
directed toward any kind of working 
class organization was initiated by 
A. A, Cipriani, a white cocoa planter, 
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in Trinidad less than 25 years ago. 
This organization, known as The 
Workingmen’s Association was inter- 
ested in political aspects of the labor 
movement and bent its efforts in that 
direction. The new crisis, however, 
brought forth a new type of leader- 
ship, which though frequently branded 
as “radical,” “Red,” or “Communist” 
was in most instances either of the 
nineteenth-century liberalism variety, 
or an evangelical demagoguery. Out- 
standing among these new leaders was 
Jamaica’s Alexander Bustamante, 
father and custodian of the Busta- 
mante Unions, and _ self-appointed 
leader of the Jamaican masses. The 
demagogic and egomaniac Busta- 
mante blithely called a general strike 
of Jamaican workers without grasp- 
ing the implications of that action. 
He is now reported as being in a con- 
centration camp “for the duration.” 
Uriah Butler led the organization of 
oil field workers in Trinidad. Bold and 
fanatical, he, too, was jailed and later 
confined in a concentration camp. 

But the combined forces of political 
and economic action have given the 
West Indian masses their most effec- 
tive weapons. Norman W. Manley 
emerged as the strong man in Jamaica 
and leads the liberal element in Jamai- 
ca through the People’s National 
Party. Adrian Rienzi, an East Indian, 
fought the battles for the oil workers 
in Trinidad. He is now mayor of San 
Fernando, Trinidad’s second city. 
United States-trained George Adams 
fought for liberal issues in the smug 
legislature of Barbados and was fi- 
nally able to get approval of measures 
that led to the settlement of many 
Barbadian families in new model cot- 
tages on nearby St. Lucia. 
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The significance of this new leader- 
ship must be kept in mind, for it rep- 
resents an effort to face realistically 
and with pragmatic tests some funda- 
mental problems of the West Indian 
economy. All of the islands expect an 
increased economic pressure to accom- 
pany these new military moves, and 
they are apprehensive. This leadership 
knows that the West Indian popula- 
tion generally is politically undevel- 
oped, a leaderless and undisciplined 
mass. It believes that if the Empire 
were to dissolve tomorrow each of the 
islands would be forced to look for a 
new master. The islands, Jamaica es- 
pecially, have reached the stage at 
which they are conscious of being a 
nation, but have not developed the 
technique of self-government. The 
problem of political and economic 
reform, as these leaders see it, is one 
of synchronizing that reform with the 
comparatively slow advance of the 
smaller peasantry and the laboring 
masses of the cities and towns who are 
neither political nor economic minded. 


SPECULATION ON THE FUTURE 


The problems of the Negro in the 
British West Indies have created cer- 
tain social and cultural residues which 
have not yet been dissolved. Through- 
out the islands from 60 per cent to 75 
per cent of all births are illegitimate. 
The full force of this condition is felt 
in the area’s basic social organization. 
Social control at the family level is at 
an irreducible minimum. Furthermore, 
the population has a birth rate that is 
from two to three times higher than 
that of the United States. 

For every death in Barbados, for 
example, there are two births. One is 


forced to ask what is going to be done 


for a population that multiples so rap- 
idly, and whose migration is severely 
restricted. 

For the time being these peoples will 
remain in their native lands. They will 
continue to harass government with 
their problems of tropical diseases, in- 
adequate sanitation, “no good” hous- 
ing, low wages, unemployment, under- 
employment, racial injustices, and in- 
adequate educational facilities. 

The islands will continue to be run 
by Westminster, and the officials will 
find it difficult to assuage a population 
that is expecting some benefits from 
the recent “Funds for the Develop- 
ment and Welfare of the British West 
Indies,” made available as a result of 
the Moyne report. But the handling 
will please neither the rulers nor the 
ruled. The rulers will exact more from 
and give less to the West Indies be- 
cause of the emergency. The ruled 
will find it difficult to pay a greater 
toll, despite their patriotic enthusiasm, 
because they cannot do so, and because 
they are developing new ideas of their 
own national status. 

The absentee-owned concerns which 
have directed many phases of West 
Indian government and commerce will 
not be willing to invest more in these 
islands until their future political and 
economic status becomes more dearly 
defined. 

The vocal and active citizenry, 
meanwhile, will continue to express its 
dissatisfaction with current policies 
and practices of Empire “trusteeship,” 
formulating opinions and lines of ac- 
tion that already have had far reach- 
ing repercussions. In Jamaica, for ex- 
ample, 

War had been predicted with unusual 
candor by West Indian newspapers from the 
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beginning of 1939. The event on September 
1 caught all factions off guard, nevertheless, 
and spread dismay. It was apprehended that 
the European market for tropical products 
might be cut off; sugar alone would benefit, 
and perhaps copra. There has never been 
anti-British feeling that amounted to any- 
thing in these colonies. The political and 
labor movements had gone on the principle 
of obtaining greater rights within the Em- 
pire. So public opinion pretty generally sup- 
ported England and was eager to make sacri- 
fices that might help. The People’s National 
Party in Jamaica offered to suspend polemic 
activities for the duration and confine itself 
to educational meetings. But as the material 
ills foreseen began to accumulate, labor 
grew restive. High prices and unemployment 
led to new strikes, and these the Crown 
Colony administrators were by no means 
willing to tolerate. 

The People’s National Party soon with- 
drew its promise not to preach self-govern- 
ment until peace came, and it ended by pro- 
claiming itself an orthodox socialist party. 
It proved its strength by capturing a seat 
in the municipal election of the city of 
Kingston, in a by-election.’ 


The People’s National Party is not 
to be regarded as a political morning- 
glory. Its program has the active back- 
ing of various progressive organiza- 
tions in the island, and of the Jamaica 
Progressive League, an organization of 
Jamaicans in New York, with an 
avowed aim to “agitate and fight for 
self-government and achieve Domin- 
ion Status for the island.’”?° 

But the significance of the Negro in 
the British West Indies has already 
assumed more dynamic proportions. 
Natives of the nine West Indian gov- 
ernments now resident in New York 
formed early in 1940 a West Indies 
National Council which drew up a 
“Declaration of Rights of the Carib- 
bean Peoples to Self-Determination 

= loc. cit. 


. A. Domingo, 
dom,” Opportunity, 16:370-373, D 1938. 
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“Jamaica Seeks Its Free- 








and Self-Government” for presenta- 
tion to the Havana Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, meeting under the 
chairmanship of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. To this Conference The 
Jamaica Progressive League sent a 
memorandum in behalf of Jamaican 
self-government. Secretary Hull de- 
clared in favor of the establishment of 
a Pan-American trusteeship or man- 
date over American hemisphere 
colonies, should such be necessary. The 
Act of Havana becomes, therefore, an 
historic document. In it West Indian 
peoples have a virtual charter of 
rights. If Germany wins the war and 
the Act is invoked, the colonials con- 
cerned have the perspective of inde- 
pendence before them, This is specific- 
ally and repeatedly stated in the Act. 
If England wins the war, the colonials 
will still have the Act with its liberal 
provisions as a basis and point of 
reference in pressing England for ful- 
ler freedom. As one active member of 
the West Indies National Council 
pointed out “the Act from now on can 
be, and doubtless will be, used to 
plague the British. How can they 
easily deny West Indians the broad 
rights and privileges promised them 
under the Convention of Havana un- 
less they are willing to give indubitable 
proof of their hyprocrisy?” 

But all of this took place before 
President Roosevelt announced the 
acquisition of military sites in Ber- 
muda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, An- 
tigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad and British 
Guiana. Because of this action there 
is much speculation over whether the 
United States will annex the West 
Indies. Will there be a transfer of 
sovereignty from Downing Street to 
Pennsylvania Avenue? Who now will 
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carry forward the social rehabilitation 
so necessary for West Indian welfare? 
Who wants the West Indies? What is 
the political future of the islands and 
its people? 

Several conjectures have been made, 
several speculations have been offered. 
If the West Indians themselves had 
the choice, there seems little doubt that 
they would prefer remaining a part 
of the British Empire with improved 
status. It is doubtful that any of the 
islands, save Jamaica and Trinidad, 
could operate as independent govern- 
ments. The others are too poor and too 
backward politically. Canada has long 
expressed a lack of interest in these 
islands, so annexation there seems un- 
likely. No government wishes to take 
over a problem of poverty and race. 

The United States may not want the 
West Indies, but in that respect they 
have a reciprocal feeling with the 
Islanders who have reason for fearing 
our practices with racial minorities. 
Furthermore, the Negro population of 
the United States would raise pointed 
objections to such trusteeship or con- 
trol, believing it contrary to self-in- 
terest to add another racial group to 
this suffering one. 

One of three general patterns may 
emerge from the present conflict to 
affect and determine the destiny of 
Negroes in the British West Indies. 


An English victory will mean con- 
tinued English control with more 
self-government and more local res- 
ponsibility. However, the economic 
development of the islands possible 
under such an arrangement will not 
solve any of the problems that have 
colored life in the West Indies. The 
islands will continue poor and proud. 

On the other hand, transfer of island 
control to an American nation may 
result from an English loss. In this 
case the United States will have an 
important say as to what will be done. 
After all, we have had experience of 
sorts in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. In any instance we shall be 
interested in seeing that the “right” 
countries become the protectors of the 
West Indies. 

Finally, all of this seems but the 
beginning, for the Negro peoples of 
the West Indies are going to present a 
tremendous challenge to the political, 
economic, and social ideals and prac- 
tices of Pan-Americanism. Under wise 
and intelligent guidance, and with 
forthright economic cooperation these 
islands might well become a federa- 
tion of states and protectorates form- 
ing the hemisphere’s first English- 
speaking Negro republic, the twenty- 
second member of the family of Amer- 
ican nations. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 
UPON THE NEGRO IN THE CARIBBEAN’ 


Eric WILLIAMS 


In 1940 the American public was in- 
formed of a deal by which, in return 
for fifty destroyers, the United States 
Government was granted by Great 


Britain a chain of naval bases in the , 


British Caribbean colonies. That deal, 
together with the German conquest of 
France and Holland (with the possi- 
bility of a German demand for the 
French and Dutch Caribbean islands 
at the peace), made Americans acutely 
conscious of the existence of these is- 
lands and their strategic importance 
vis-a-vis the Panama Canal. This 
strategic importance has received its 
due emphasis in the American press. 
That the Caribbean islands are in- 
habited by millions of people of pre- 
dominantly Negroid stock who may 
have some views of their own regard- 
ing the transfer of parts of the areas 
they inhabit has received compara- 
tively no attention from press or pub- 
lic. The American public has not both- 
ered to concern itself with the opinions 
of a few “niggers.”” The American Ne- 
gro, however, will continue to treat 
these “racial brothers” with the indif- 
ference of the white folks only at his 
peril. Trinidad may be far from Texas, 
Martinique may have no apparent 
connection with the problem of Missis- 
sippi, but what happens in the Carib- 
bean will influence, one way or the 
other, the situation of the Negro mi- 





1In this article the word “Caribbean” is used 
in its English sense, to mean the Caribbean islands 
or Antilles, not in the American sense, to include 
independent republics on the mainland bordering 
on the Caribbean. 
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nority in this country (and vice versa). 
The struggle for better living condi- 
tions and for human rights, like the 
struggle for peace, is one and indivisi- 
ble. The Caribbean islands have more 
than a strategic importance in the 
present international crisis. Their eco- 
nomic plight, so sedulously shielded 
by a conspiracy of silence, their strug- 
gle, their inevitable struggle, for au- 
tonomy and for democracy, is more 
than a mere academic test of racial 
solidarity for the American Negro. 


Fundamentals first, and then inci- 
dentals. The economic situation in the 
Caribbean must be our major con- 
cern. 

The history of the Caribbean islands 
can be expressed in one word, Sugar. 
It is strange, at first sight, that an 
article so necessary to human exist- 
ence, should be and has been the cause 
of so much human misery, of so much 
inhumanity of man to man. Sugar, 
with its large plantations requiring 
large capital, with the peculiarity of 
its manufacture demanding immedi- 
ate crushing of the cane when once it 
has been cut, has been the curse of the 
black man. Sugar meant cheap labor 
in large quantities; it meant the slave 
trade and slavery; it meant wars for 
the privilege of supplying these valua- 
ble “tons” of labor without which the 
islands might well have been at the 
bottom of the sea, wars for the pos- 
session of the valuable islands in which 
sugar was king. It meant vast profits 
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for slave traders and slave owners, for 
industrial towns in the home country 
which built the ships and manufac- 
tured the guns and chains, cottons and 
trinkets used for the purchase of the 
black “bundles,” and which manufac- 
tured the raw sugar and cotton, the 
valuable hogsheads and bags which 
the Negroes produced. It meant the 
stimulation of capitalism in Europe 
and America. It meant a crazy struc- 
ture which combined the vices of feu- 
dalism and capitalism with the virtues 
of neither, a society of masters at one 
end ard a helot population at the 
other, at whose prosperity the world 
marvelled in Barbados and Jamaica, 
in Saint Domingue and Cuba. 

This one word, Sugar, is the indis- 
pensable key to the history, past and 
present, of the islands and their Negro 
inhabitants. With this in mind we can 
understand why the abolition of slav- 
ery, an economic move distorted by 
fools and knaves into a successful 
crusade of idealism and humanitarian- 
ism, has meant a juridical, but not an 
economic or social, change in the is- 
lands, has meant for the Negro bibles 
but not land. To free the Negro it 
would have been necessary to destroy 
not slavery but the sugar industry. So 
long as sugar remained and the planta- 
tion system was permitted to endure, 
with its method of production, that 
trinity would survive, large acreage, 
large capital, large supply of cheap 
labor, and the Negro, raised from a 
slave to the dubious dignity of a land- 
less wage laborer, would have ex- 
changed the discipline of the whip for 
the discipline of starvation. 

The Sugar Kingdom, despite en- 
croachments on its sovereignty, still 
retains ar unquestioned domination 
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in the Caribbean. The inexorable logic 
of this industry has meant for the Ne- 
gro only a change from slavery to serf- 
dom. The islands have changed hands, 
the Union Jack now waves in lands 
which once formed part of the proud 
tricolor empire in the Antilles, Yankee 
imperialism has bought out the Danes 
and driven out Spain. Imperialists 
come and go, the sugar plantation goes 
on forever. The large estates of the 
slavery era have become larger with 
the progress of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, with the increasing size and yield 
of factories, with the development of 
railways which make it possible to 
bring cane to the factories from further 


-distances. The capital required for the 


cultivation of these large areas and 
the upkeep of these gigantic factories 
has become larger and has served 
merely to degrade more and more 
small farmers into the ranks of wage- 
earners in field and factory. The con- 
stant demand for more and more cheap 
labor has been met by indentured 
laborers from Portugal and India, 
from China and Africa; while today in 
that quasi-independent republic called 
Cuba, which is in actual fact an eco- 
nomic protectorate of the United 
States, only the immigration of thou- 
sands of black laborers from the teem- 
ing lands of Haiti and Jamaica has 
enabled it to maintain its questionable 
reputation of the sugar bowl of the 
Antilles. The black man, emancipated 
from above by legislation or from be- 
low by revolution, remains today the 
slave of sugar. 

Whether it be British Barbados or 
independent Cuba, French Martinique 
or American Puerto Rico, American St. 
Croix or independent Dominican Re- 
public, sugar has retained its imperial- 
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ist sway, with the inexorable conse- 
quences for the black man. And what 
crimes are committed in its name! 
In the British islands the agricultural 
laborer gets 25 cents a day. Sweet are 
the uses of emancipation! These areas, 
blessed by nature and cursed by man, 
where there is even temperature the 
year round, are infested with prevent- 
able diseases. Once famous as the 
white man’s grave, today if health 
conditions are improved, they have 
been improved for those in the higher 
income brackets, and in the struggle of 
black man versus mosquito, the mos- 
quito emerges triumphant. 30,000 cases 
of malaria are reported annually in 
Puerto Rico, and this tropical health 
resort, to which tourists are lavishly 
invited, has the highest tuberculosis 
rate in the world. Too poor to afford 
shoes, the Negroes are ravaged by 
hookworm which so reduces efficiency 
and energy that employers in their 
own interest are forced to reconsider 
their shortsighted policy. What the 
claims of humanity cannot effect, the 
claims of sugar may. Magnum est sac- 
charon, et prevalebit. Sugar, sugar, 
sugar is the cry of luxury and of debt. 
Where land is too valuable to be de- 
voted to anything but cane, the Negro 
is diverted to homes built in swampy 
surroundings, with the inevitability of 
malaria. A crazy economic structure, 
complimented as complementary to 
the advanced industrial areas, empha- 
sizes monoculture and concentrates on 
the valuable export crop sugar, while 
food is imported. Valuable crop, yes, 
but for whom? The Caribbean Negro 
would laugh at the thought that sugar 
and the islands are synonymous, that 
high prices for sugar mean prosperity 
for him. But sugar pays high dividends 
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to absentee shareholders in England, 
France and the United States. Flatter- 
ing statistics and distressing realities, 
the accumulation of wealth and the de- 
cay of men, white capital and black 
labor, these are the twin glories and 
curses of sugar. 


Such is the background of these is- 
lands. Under the stimulus of these con- 
ditions, the black worm in the post- 
war world has been turning. A middle 
class movement for self-government in 
the British colonies, encouraged by the 
autonomy in force in the French colo- 
nies, has given way to a working class 
movement for the right to organize 
and urging such political demands as 
internal self-government, dominion 
status, and federation. The National- 
ist Party in Puerto Rico is agitating 
for independence, while other parties 
would be content with the more mod- 
est demand of statehood. Nationalism 
has been growing in Cuba and the Do- 
minican Republic, with attempts to 
build up native industries and a more 
stable and diversified economy. Whilst 
the Negro in the predominantly white 
independent republics occupies a more 
subordinate réle, the movements in the 
British colonies are overwhelmingly 
Negro. Stirred by an unprecedented 
wave of race consciousness in the 
Italo-Ethiopian war, the Negro is rais- 
ing his voice, is demanding the democ- 
racy of the barefooted man, is chal- 
lenging the domination of his over- 
lords. A wave of revolt beginning in 
1935 and sweeping over the British 
islands produced one commission of 
inquiry after another, ending in the 
Royal Commission of 1939. This Com- 
mission’s report has not been pub- 
lished. Why? Not so much out of fear 
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of Lord Haw-Haw, but because the 
British government is in no position 
to make any serious concessions, po- 
litical, economic or social, to embark 
upon any serious program of rehabili- 
tation or reform. Any average student 
of Caribbean history could have writ- 
ten that report without sitting in on 
the commission. The situation has not 
changed in the islands since 1897, the 
year of the first British Royal Com- 
mission. The Commission of 1939 
could only recommend an increase in 
the sugar export quota of 20 per cent 
“to avert the under-employment of 
plant and labour.”’ What a confession 
of bankruptcy! More Negroes are to 
be paid 25 cents a day, while the div- 
idends of shareholders must not be di- 
minished. The political concessions to 
popular demands amount to no more 
than the introduction of universal suf- 
frage in Jamaica, while the Governor’s 
veto powers are increased; for Trini- 
dad it has been proposed that the Gov- 
ernor should appoint a committee to 
examine the possibilities of widening 
the franchise—after a trial period last- 
ing until 1948! The mills of democracy 
grind slowly indeed! 


The question before us now is what 
effect the international crisis has on 
this picture which is the basis of any 
consideration of the islands. Democ- 
racy in the abstract is meaningless un- 
less considered in relation to this the 
basic problem and the progress to- 
wards a solution. This solution, we 
have to remember, must strictly be 
seen in the framework of the general 
tendencies of world economy. In the 
world today there is an inescapable 
trend towards controlled economy, to- 
wards areas which will attempt to be 


self-contained. These islands will want 
to make up their minds whether they 
want to be contained in the American 
sphere of influence. Their strategic po- 
sition is going to insist that their eco- 
nomic future flows in the same direc- 
tion. Nevertheless, true as this is, 
the Negro cannot be expected to sit 
back and wait on the tender mercies 
of others. In his struggle for his place 
in the sun, he will have to make his 
own efforts, and for the immediate fu- 
ture his aim is democracy. It is only 
in the democratic solution of the con- 
flict of interests that any progress 
can be made. 


An economy completely dependent 
on world markets must be seriously 
affected by the European war. Puerto 
Rico, safe within the American tariff 
wall, is clearly in a stronger position 
than other colonial areas dependent 
on European markets. The Dominican 
Republic, dependent largely on Eng- 
land for its sugar market, and Haiti, 
dependent on France for its coffee 
market, have been seriously affected 
by the war. The British government 
has offered to purchase from Jamaica 
some seven million dollars worth of 
bananas, largely to be destroyed. That 
obviously cannot last forever, but 
even this proposal means for Jamaica 
a 14 per cent decline in exports, and 
this subsidy will certainly go to the 
large plantations first and the peasant 
producers after. The United States is 
launching battleships with bananas: 
battleships are not launched every 
day. The French colonies, virtually in- 
dependent now that they are cut off 
from the home country by the British 
blockade, are in a precarious position, 
with persistent rumors of serious food 
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shortage. The “dance of the millions” 


in Cuba, consequent on the high prices 
of sugar in the world after 1918, fol- 
lowed by the catastrophic fall in price 
later with its corollary of depression 
and misery, emphasizes the danger of 
absolute dependence on a single export 
crop subject to all the fluctuations of 
the world market. 

What, then, of the prospects of a 
diversified economy? In the absence of 
natural resources, any industrial de- 
velopment of any importance can at 
once be ruled out. The one-crop econ- 
omy, with its reliance on imported 
food, is one of the most fatal legacies 
of the “peculiar institution” and the 
plantation system. A diversified econ- 
omy and the plantation system are in- 
compatible. The importance of encour- 
aging a system of peasant proprietor- 
ship has always been recognized, Such 
a system would render the islands less 
dependent on imported food; by con- 
centrating on such crops, essentially 
the small farmer’s crop, as cocoa 
(formerly in Trinidad), coffee (form- 
erly in Puerto Rico), tobacco (form- 
erly in Cuba), the islands would be 
left less at the mercy of the vicissi- 
tudes of sugar. What the British Royal 
Commission wrote in 1897 is still true 
today and true of all the islands: “No 
reform affords so good a prospect for 
the permanent welfare in the future 
of the West Indies as the settlement 
of the labouring population on the land 
as small peasant proprietors.” This ad- 
vice has remained purely academic, 
and the whole history of the indepen- 
dent and former Spanish islands under 
the influx of American capital has been 
the elimination of the “colono” or 
small farmer and the creation of gi- 
gantic sugar fiefs. The present interna- 


tional crisis again draws attention to 
the dangers of a one-crop economy, 
Haiti’s new president places great 
hopes on rubber cultivation. The Do- 
minican Republic has recently been 
granted a large loan to develop a meat 
industry which will supply crowded 
Puerto Rico. It takes a war of the first 
magnitude to bring home to all what 
should be clear to the meanest intelli- 
gence. One is reminded of the assertion 
of the governor of Demerara in 1813 
that the colony could raise corn and 
rice and rear cattle sufficient to sup- 
ply all the islands, but, he confessed 
pathetically, “unfortunately these 
humble paths to certain profit are 
overlooked by people whose whole at- 
tention is absorbed in the expectation 
of obtaining rapid fortunes by the 
growth of sugar, coffee or cotton.” It 
is only in times of stress like the pres- 
ent that “these humble paths,” not so 
much to profit as to stability, are 
deemed worthy of notice. Adequate 
subsistence for the working popula- 
tion, the social stability which comes 
from a well-balanced economy, have 
meant no more to foreign capital than 
to the man in the moon. 

These temporary expedients are 
mere palliatives. The possibility of a 
complete transfer of sovereignty in the 
Caribbean, to be considered shortly, 
is not to be excluded as a result of the 
international crisis. Let us suppose this 
supposition. Should the islands become 
American, should the Caribbean be- 
come de jure as well as de facto “our 
sea” in the American use of the term, 
would the islands and the Negro bene- 
fit thereby, economically? It cannot 
be too often emphasized that what is 
important in the islands is not the po- 
litical flag which floats over them but 
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the economy which strangles them. 
The flag of sugar will remain, floating 
over its vast domain of enchanting cli- 
mate and drudges and whipped serfs. 
American domination, Pan-American 
mandate, present sovereignty, Nazi 
“yrotection”—these are all different 
forms of the same thing, different vari- 
ations on the same theme, sugar. What 
will it profit the black man if he gains 
a new flag and remains the serf of the 
sugar empire? Until foreign capital is 
so controlled and made to realise that, 
in the words of the Colonial Secretary 
of Trinidad when faced with a general 
strike over the island, “an industry has 
no right to pay dividends at all until 
it pays a fair wage to labour and gives 
the labourer decent conditions,” the 
nationality of that capital is second- 
ary. The true Magna Carta of these 
colonies is a Magna Carta of economic 
emancipation. There is no absolute 
solution, but the road to economic 
emancipation demands political de- 
mocracy. 

What now of the political effects of 
the crisis? The possibility of Axis 
bases in the Caribbean raises for the 
Western hemisphere an acute threat. 
The Panama Canal, that artery vital 
to the United States, would be gravely 
endangered were the Nazis installed in 
any harbor in the Caribbean. In addi- 
tion the oilfields of Trinidad, the oil 
refineries of Curacao and Aruba, the 
bauxite mines of British Guiana, are 
a temptation to Fascists notoriously 
short of strategic war materials. This 
Axis threat formed the background 
to the Pan-American Conference held 
at Havana in 1940. 

At this conference Mr. Cordell Hull, 
representing the United States, called 
for a “collective trusteeship” over the 


European possessions in the Americas, 
should the occasion arise. This pro- 
posal provoked resistance from the Ar- 
gentinian and Mexican delegations, 
who, in the words of the Argentine 
delegate, refused to “accept the guard- 
ianship of peoples,” opposed “the sub- 
stitution of one regime of European 
colonies by another of American colo- 
nies,” and rejected as “inadmissible” 
and as tantamount to calling the in- 
habitants “incapable” the imposition 
of a mandate without consulting the 
inhabitants of the islands. The United 
States, however, secured its mandate, 
thereby resurrecting in the New World 
the mandates of the Old. 

What does this “mandate” imply? 
It is time to state unequivocally, and 
for American Negroes to realise clear- 
ly, that the Negroid peoples of the 
Caribbean have long aspired to self- 
government and are today perfectly 
capable of managing their own affairs. 
“The whole history of the African pop- 
ulation of the West Indies,” wrote the 
present British Ambassador to the 
United States (then the Hon. E. F. L. 
Wood) in 1921, “inevitably drives 
them towards representative institu- 
tions fashioned after the British 
model.” The words of the West Indies 
National Emergency Committee, an 
organization of British West Indians 
domiciled in the United States, may be 


quoted: 


The inhabitants in these areas have long 
since reached that stage in historical evolu- 
tion where they have demonstrated their 
capacity for practical administration of gov- 
ernment in accordance with modern demo- 
cratic technique. West Indians participate 
in every department of government—legisla- 
tive, executive, judicial—to such an extent 
that only a few posts are administered by 
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Europeans solely because of the existing im- 
perial connections. 
The governor of Jamaica may deride 
the “political quacks” and “prentice 
hands” with an “itch to govern,” but 
the charge that the Negro peoples in 
the European colonies are incapable 
of administering their own affairs is 
too frivolous to merit the labor of a 
serious refutation. American domina- 
tion, any perpetuation of the colonial 
regime, will be a backward step on the 
road, the road followed so long and so 
doggedly, to self government. Mar- 
tinique, under French rule, has en- 
joyed a large measure of autonomy. 
Why should the colonial regime, the 
domination of “Mr. Mother Country,” 
be restored? If this should happen, 
it would be contrary to the wishes of 
its inhabitants. The New York news- 
paper, “P.M.,” investigating the sym- 
pathies of Martinique for Pétain or 
de Gaulle, found the island over- 
whelmingly in favor of independence 
in a Pan-American federation. 
Moreover, the right of these people 
to decide their future cannot be gain- 
said, 1941 is no longer 1900. The up- 
heavals in India and China, the revolts 
in the British Caribbean, the rise of 
nationalism in Africa, all are signs that 
the colonial peoples are awakening 
from their long sleep. They can no 
longer be considered simply as mer- 
chandise, chattels, to be bartered away 
for war debts or destroyers. A British 
member of parliament, speaking of the 
bases granted to the United States, 
was permitted to declare, without rep- 
rimand or rebuke: “At such a moment 
we are not going to say to Americans, 
‘wait a minute, the Parliament of 
Great Britain wants to talk about 
terms and colour ban and nigger prob- 


lems.’” That is the fascist mentality 
against which millions are being sum- 
moned to die, and democracy, no mat- 
ter what plausible excuses it may 
plead, cannot afford in its struggle 
against fascism to be tainted with a 
fascist limitation. 

What is more important, America 
does not need these colonies. These 
wretched islands, strategic questions 
apart, are of value to no one but their 
inhabitants and will be a millstone 
round America’s neck. The United 
States has more sugar than it needs for 
its own purposes. Will she take over 
islands which will produce sugar which 
she cannot consume? Or will she take 
over the colonies for the mere pleasure 
of governing them? That the United 
States is committed to the defense of 
Trinidad or Martinique is no justifica- 
tion for political control. America, in 
sheer self-defense, can no more tol- 
erate the swastika in Port-of-Spain 
than she can in Atlantic City. The de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere does 
not entail, need not entail, American 
political domination of the Caribbean. 
The Negro peoples have not the slight- 
est inclination to be fifth columnists on 
behalf of Hitler, and the more politi- 
cal freedom they have the more infin- 
itesimal will be the possibility of their 
being anything else but viciously anti- 
fascist. Where America has to look 
for fifth columnists and fascists is 
among the ruling classes, Spanish, 
British and French, in these colonies, 
not among the Negro masses. 


What then of the future of the is- 
lands and the Negro? The colonial re- 
gime is incompatible with democracy, 
and no peace terms perpetuating for- 
eign overlordship under any guise 
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whatsoever can be reconciled with the 
democratic principle. The islands must 
be given full control of their internal 
affairs. Only a true internal democ- 
racy, based on universal suffrage, can 
hope to challenge the sugar octopus 
and insist on the rights of men ir- 
respective of the color of their skin. 
Only such a democracy could hope 
to guarantee to the Negroes a higher 
standard of living. If the vested rights 
of the capitalists are pleaded, it is time 
to remember that the Negroes have 
vested wrongs. 

With true democracy and internal 
self-government these British islands 
could set about abolishing the present 
absurdity of a congeries of tiny iso- 
lated governments duplicating each 
other at tremendous cost and provid- 
ing solely a means of outdoor relief 
for the British petty bourgeoisie and 
the mulatto élite. The Chairman of 
the Royal Commission of 1939 has de- 
clared that he “could not look to any 
uniform system of government in the 
component parts” of the British West 
Indies. How could he? But others can 
and do. Some form of federation is de- 
manded at least by common sense. 
Distance is a barrier, but in the days 
of the aeroplane, not an insuperable 
one. It is possible to visualize two fed- 
erations, one embracing the smaller 
islands known as the Lesser Antilles 
and based on Trinidad, the other 
embracing Jamaica and the smaller 
islands in that vicinity. 

With Puerto Rico, too, in full con- 
trol of its own internal affairs, and the 
other quasi-independent republics, 
whose position vis-a-vis foreign capi- 
tal will be strengthened or weakened 
by the course of events in the Euro- 
pean colonies, serious statesmanship 


will go further towards the abolition 
of the insignificant politically inde- 
pendent units which are becoming in- 
creasingly an anachronism in a more 
and more economically interdependent 
world. It is possible, without indulging 
in visions or attributing any mystical 
value to the prefix “Pan,” to visualize 
in the future some form of a Pan- 
Antillean federation or union, an as- 
sociation of the various units of the 
Caribbean for cooperation and mutual 
interests. With a background, history 
and racial origins and groupings basi- 
cally similar, burdened by the same 
economic curse, the dynamics of these 
artificially different areas are the 
same, and it is time to pay heed 
rather to the fundamental identities 
than to the incidental differences. The 
motives or reasons for this cooperation 
are easily discernible, it should not be 
difficult to work out a common plat- 
form. The harmonising of their respec- 
tive interests may or may not prove 
difficult, but why should an Interna- 
tional Sugar agreement succeed and a 
Caribbean Sugar agreement be im- 
possible? The common heritage of 
slavery, the predominantly Negro 
labor base of these colonies should 
make some form of cooperation easy, 
and while the differing veneers of 
French, Spanish and British culture 
may seem impossible of reconciliation, 
it should be borne in mind that the at- 
titude of Latin races to the Negro is, 
whatever the reasons, basically differ- 
ent from that of the Anglo-Saxons. 
That, in such a federation, the leading 
place should be taken by Cuba is in- 
evitable not so much by reason of its 
size as by virtue of its intellectual 
contributions which are a conspicuous 
oasis in the desert of intellectual ste- 
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rility which sugar has created and 
called civilisation of backward peo- 
ples. A  Pan-Antillean Federation 
based on democracy, self-government, 
racial cooperation (not utopian in an 
area devoid of the tension between 
the races such as exists in the United 
States), such would seem to be a long 
view of the future development of the 
Caribbean, Those who see no issue but 
domination have had in some instances 
three centuries or more to fulfill their 
civilising mission; they can be chal- 
lenged to prove under what system 
these colonial areas could be more mis- 
governed. 

These then are the two trends that 
must be borne in mind: on the one 
hand, the basic economic reality of 
the islands, sugar and serfdom, on the 


other hand the movement of world 
economy in general and on the Ameri- 
can continents in particular. These are 
the limitations of the Negro struggle. 
The whole history of civilization 
proves that the Negro himself must 
have the opportunity of contributing 
his own effort to the solution of his 
problems. This means first and fore- 
most an end to that system of foreign 
overlordship which has characterized 
the government of these islands in the 
past. It is not inappropriate to recall 
today the advice tendered to the Brit- 
ish Government as far back as 1921 
by Lord Halifax, to “avoid the mis- 
take of endeavouring to withhold a 
concession ultimately inevitable until 
it has been robbed by delay of most 
of its usefulness and of all its grace.” 
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Cuapter XXIII 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALEXANDER LESSER 


Anti-Semitism has increased sharp- 
ly in the United States since the last 
World War. This appears in the great 
increase in organized forms of anti- 
Semitic agitation and organization, in 
the occasional occurrence of acts of 
violence against Jews, unknown 
earlier, in indications of increased dis- 
crimination in employment, in aca- 
demic enrollment, and in social re- 
strictions and exclusions, and of late 
years in the increasing tolerance with 
which these manifestations of anti- 
Semitism have been treated. The high- 
lights of the agitation during this 
period are well-known. They include 
the systematic campaign of anti- 
Semitic publication carried on by 
Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent 
from 1920-1927; the activities of the 
Ku Klux Klan during the same gen- 
eral period; sporadic cases of agita- 
tion in the early 30’s until, stimulated 
by the Nazi movement abroad, a wave 
of anti-Semitic publications and or- 
ganizations began in 1933-34 to inun- 
date the country. Among the more 
recent and prominent, in addition to 
publications of the Bund itself, were 
William Dudley Pelley with his Sil- 
ver Shirts organization and his publi- 
cation Liberation; Rev. Gerald Win- 
rod of Kansas with his Revealer and 
Defender; and Father Coughlin and 
his Social Justice. During this latter 
period there flourished briefly, also, 
the notorious Michi?gan Black Legion. 
These major forms of agitation and 
organization should be seen as high- 
lights, for the stream on which they 


reached the surface runs deep and 
wide. 

So marked have been the manifes- 
tations of anti-Semitism in the United 
States since the period of the last 
World War, and so sharp the contrast 
with the milder conditions preceding 
it, that some have felt anti-Semitism 
was essentially absent from America 
earlier, and particularly prior to 1900. 
The change has been acute in public 
and official attitudes toward anti- 
Semitism. At the opening of the cen- 
tury, the sober judgment of the Ameri- 
can people branded anti-Semitic of- 
fenders and offenses with public de- 
nunciation and scorn. As late as the 
20’s, Ford’s campaign in the Dearborn 
Independent was widely denounced 
and a retraction and public apology 
for the canards obtained from Ford 
himself. When Representative McFad- 
den in 1933 introduced anti-Semitic 
canards in the record of Congres- 
sional proceedings, he was censured 
both in Congress and by press and 
public. But in May 1941 Representa- 
tive Rankin indulged in an outburst 
of anti-Semitism in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which went unchallenged, 
save by Representative Edelstein of 
New York, who died from a heart 
attack as he finished his plea for tra- 
ditional American tolerance and dem- 
ocracy. But neither press, nor Con- 
gress, nor leaders of the Government 
have censured or denounced this out- 
burst. The event was widely treated 
with indifference, and in some cases 
Edelstein’s action and death were also 
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treated with subtle ridicule and scorn. 
This last event is symptomatic of the 
violent change for the worse in the 
situation of the American Jews. They 
can no longer count on American dem- 
ocracy to be intolerant of anti-Semit- 
ism in any form. Anti-Semitism in the 
United States has increased to what 
is perhaps its high point in relation to 
the past. 

Between the period of Ford and the 
Ku Klux Klan and the recent period 
of agitation which continues into the 
present, there was a relative lull in 
organized American anti-Semitism 
which lasted from about 1927 to about 
1932. This period of relative decline in 
anti-Semitism following the public de- 
feat of Ford’s campaign and the de- 
struction of the Ku Klux Klan, seemed 
to herald better days for the American 
Jewish minority. To some it proved 
the traditional claim that America 
was infertile soil for such doctrines 
of discrimination and persecution. The 
more has the contemporary wave of 
anti-Semitism been thrown into sharp 
relief, and coinciding as it does with 
the years of Hitler’s rise to power in 
Germany, some have seen a direct 
connection. The rise of American anti- 
Semitism not only parallels in years 
the growth of Nazi power in Germany 
but has been stimulated by and has 
used Nazi anti-Semitic publications 
in its organized agitation. Hence there 
is the view abroad that the newer 
American anti-Semitism is a direct 
result of the existence of Nazi and 
Fascist governments embarked on an 
official campaign of anti-Semitism. In 
this view it follows that if anti- 
Semitism in the United States is to be 
controlled, reduced or eliminated, its 
major source must be destroyed by 
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achieving a military victory over Nazi 
and Fascist governments and armies. 
To this end the American Jewish 
minority is urged to actively support 
all military measures necessary to 
defeat Nazi and Fascist armies, up 
to and including actual participation 
in the war against them. 

The idea that active military par- 
ticipation against the Axis powers can 
improve the condition of the American 
Jewish minority is thus linked to the 
view that anti-Semitism here is caus- 
ally related to the appearance of 
Naziism abroad. In part this view 
holds that American anti-Semitism is 
an importation. Is it, however, true 
that a practice of social discrimina- 
tion and an ideology which rational- 
izes and supports it can spread from 
one country to another like an in- 
fectious disease? There are reasons for 
this view in the nature of the his- 
torical career of anti-Semitism. Anti- 
Semitism occurs in so many periods 
and in so many areas that it seems 
an obvious interpretation to conceive 
it as a social institution which has 
been borrowed from place to place and 
which has persisted from period to 
period. But while a simplification of 
the facts, this conception is a crude 
oversimplification. It is a common- 
place of ethnological research that so- 
cial and cultural institutions are not 
borrowed mechanically. Diffusion of 
culture is double-edged. The people 
who borrow must have a culture which 
is ready to receive the importation. 
When peoples are confronted with the 
outer stimuli of other, different cul- 
tures, some things are borrowed and 
others not. The explanation lies not 
in the mere existence of the outer 
stimuli, but in the social and cultural 
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conditions of the borrowing people. 
Anti-Semitism does not differ from 
other institutions of behavior in this 
respect. Anti-Semitism, like other cul- 
tural features, cannot be borrowed 
mechanically. It is borrowed, or it 
develops, when conditions are favor- 
able to it. 

There is, however, more than a 
basis in sociological principles for re- 
jecting the theory that American anti- 
Semitism is an importation. It is well 
to remember that historically Ameri- 
can anti-Semitism began its recent 
growth during the years of the World 
War, and that after the war it showed 
a marked outburst which antedated 
Hitler and the Nazis of Germany. In 
fact, German anti-Semitism in the 
20’s, before the Nazi party, imported 
from this country the articles pub- 
lished in the Dearborn Independent, 
and used them in German translations 
as part of an organized campaign of 
agitation. American anti-Semitism 
may have added much to its repertoire 
in recent years by borrowing from 
Hitler’s methods, but its existence and 
growth is not a crude transplantation 
from Nazi Germany. Its roots lie 
deeper in American soil. Its causes 
are basically the causes of anti- 
Semitism and other anti-minority at- 
titudes and persecutions anywhere, 
and if there is a connection between 
the rise of Hitler and the rise of 
American anti-Semitism, that connec- 
tion lies in common causation. The 
conditions which led to the rise of 
Naziism in Germany are in many re- 
spects similar to the basic conditions 
which lead to the persecution of mi- 
norities anywhere and to anti-Semit- 
ism in particular. 

If the condition of the American 


Jewish minority has worsened in re- 
cent years, it should not be forgotten 
that at the same time the condition 
of other American minorities has also 
deteriorated. One has only to recall the 
increasing exclusions practiced against 
immigrants of various European na- 
tionalities, the anti-alien legislation 
and attempts at wholesale deporta- 
tion, and the ever-increasing anti- 
Negro discrimination. The American 
Jewish minority has not suffered alone. 
Greater discrimination has been the 
lot of many minority groups in Amer- 
ica during the same period. This 
should underline the fact that the 
American Jewish situation is first and 
foremost a minority situation and that 
it cannot be treated apart from the 
situations of other minorities. 

The Jews of the United States are 
a minority in the country as a whole, 
and in any area, even where they are 
found in considerable numbers. The 
4% million American Jews, constitut- 
ing under 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion is concentrated far more heavily 
in urban centers than in rural areas. 
Yet even in such centers as New 
York where their numbers are great, 
the Jews are a minority in the local 
population, however large, and faced 
with the social and economic prob- 
lems which arise in such situations. 

As a minority group the Jews have 
a somewhat unique sociological char- 
acter. It is perhaps the one minority 
which has been treated at different 
times as a religious minority, a racial 
minority, and a nationality. To the ills 
and misfortunes which may visit mi- 
norities in general, the Jewish minor- 
ity has the added fate that it may be 
subject to all the special problems and 
situations which meet minorities of all 
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three types, religious, racial, and na- 
tional. In addition the minority situa- 
tion of the Jew is affected by the tra- 
dition of anti-Semitism. No other 
minority suffers from the effects of so 
long a historical career of discrimina- 
tion and persecution. And finally, at 
the present time, because of the Nazi 
program of anti-Semitism, the Jews 
have been singled out for world atten- 
tion on a scale never before known for 
any minority. 

But the traits which the American 
Jews share with other minorities 
should not be forgotten: that it is a 
minority in numbers, differing cultu- 
rally from the majority, distinct as a 
group within the population in part 
because it is denied assimilation and 
in part because it resists assimilation. 
And what is most important in the 
present international situation and its 
repercussions in America is that the 
issue which confronts the American 
Jew is not concerned with the ways in 
which the Jewish minority is unique 
but rather with the sociological char- 
acteristics which it as a minority 
shares with all minorities. If the is- 
sue is phrased as Fascism versus 
Democracy, it should be clear that 
Fascism and Naziism are ways of life 
which threaten the freedom and ex- 
istence not only of Jews but of all 
minority peoples. It is not the Jews 
alone who have suffered from Nazi 
rule. Where the Nazi system has at- 
tained power, persecution of other 
national and religious minorities has 
followed; and the Nazi system is com- 
mitted to the naked exploitation of 
all non-German groups in the interest 
of Nazi supremacy politically and 
economically. It is minorities as such 
which are most intensely threatened 


by Facism and Naziism and the stake 
of the American Jew in the critical 
situation of the present is closely 
bound up with the stake of all other 
minorities. 

The kinship of the American Jewish 
minority situation to that of other 
minority groups in America, of anti- 
Semitism to other forms of American 
anti-minority discrimination, is essen- 
tial to an understanding of its Ameri- 
can roots. If American Jewish condi- 
tions have at times been more favor- 
able than they are today, nevertheless 
discrimination and persecution of 
minorities are not new in American 
life. It has never been absent. Ameri- 
cans have so long persisted in the 
illusion that persecution and discrimi- 
nation were and are alien to the 
American way that the facts of anti- 
minority practices in this country have 
been seen through rose-colored specta- 
cles. But practice in America has not 
been consistent with the American 
theory of equality regardless of race, 
color or creed. Anti Negro practices 
have always been with us. Our anti- 
minority discriminations have included 
not only racial, but religious, national 
and political groups as well. At various 
times and under varying conditions we 
have practiced exclusions, discrimina- 
tions or persecutions against American 
Indians, Mexicans, various Latin 
American groups, Orientals, Catholics, 
Mormons, various European nationali- 
ties, abolitionists, trade unionists, so- 
cialists, and many others. American 
democracy is not to be condemned out 
of hand for the long history of minor- 
ity persecutions, for we can note them 
as undemocratic, even anti-democratic 
practices. But American democracy is 
to be indicted for tolerating these 
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practices. The practice of discrimina- 
tion, repression, and persecution leads 
to further discrimination, repression, 
and persecution. The seeds and roots 
of anti-minority action on an intense 
scale are here in America while such 
practices in any form are an accepted 
part of our life. 

While there is such a long history 
of anti-minority treatment, we cannot 
view the present wave as novel. Anti- 
Negro, anti-Semitic, anti-alien, anti- 
communist agitation and organized 
persecution are not without roots in 
our past. Any particular manifestation 
at a given time, like the anti-Semitism 
of the present, is based upon the 
causes and conditions which have con- 
tinued to produce anti-minority ac- 
tions of one kind or another through- 
out our history. 

Racial or group antagonisms are not 
instinctive. Man is not so made that 
he bears hostility to other races, na- 
tions, or religions in his innate make- 
up. It would be redundant to cite evi- 
dence for this. Social antagonism and 
social distance are functional expres- 
sions of social conditions. Such social 
behavior does not come ready-made 
into the world; it is the behavior of 
people under certain social and cultu- 
ral conditions in which they have ma- 
tured. Where prejudice and antago- 
nism exists, children are taught it by 
precept and example, and as adults 
hand it on in turn. But the continuity 
of group hostilities is more than mere 
persistence. If functionless, anti-group 
attitudes would die out. Where they 
persist and are handed on, it can be 
assumed that they are related to con- 
tinuing social and economic condi- 
tions in which they function. 

Group antagonism is often ex- 
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plained as a result of group differences 
in culture, It is argued that dislike is 
an almost automatic response when 
groups differ in language, or gesture 
and emotional expression, or religious 
beliefs and practices, or standards in 
manners, in dress, in modesty, in ethi- 
cal conduct, in aesthetic values, or 
where basic differences in general cus- 
toms and habitual occupations occur. 
There can be no doubt that this view 
reports behavior which actually oc- 
curs. It is true, as cited, that a strik- 
ing contrast in eating habits may 
evoke disgust; that behavior which 
challenges our standards of decency or 
modesty may arouse revulsion, or hor- 
ror; that what is ugly according to 
our standards is likely to be reacted 
to as ugly, whatever its own aesthetic 
context; that occupations considered 
demeaning in our conventions, or bru- 
talizing, may bring scorn, ridicule re- 
pugnance. But are such responses not 
only automatic, but inevitable, as this 
theory of group antagonisms implies? 
If they are, then the theory has essen- 
tially become an explanation of race 
antagonisms in terms of innate fac- 
tors. For its basic argument is that the 
antagonism is a social attitude caused 
by an inevitable emotional reaction 
against the unlike or different. If this 
be true, what becomes of all the edu- 
cational methods suggested by pro- 
ponents of this theory for overcoming 
racial antagonisms? Can one educate 
people not to respond in what is called 
a natural and inevitable manner? Ob- 
viously, the very fact that education 
is advanced as a way to overcome this 
reaction of dislike of the unlike proves 
that it is conditioning which is respon- 
sible for the reaction and that condi- 
tioning can make or unmake it. Such 
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educational methods have obviously 
been successful. People have learned 
to understand the ways of other peo- 
ples, however different from them- 
selves, and have reacted with interest 
and not with dislike. But more than 
this, primary reactions may be dislike, 
but need not be. Evidence from first 
contacts of peoples of divergent race 
or custom in many areas shows that 
interest, curiosity, even a mutual 
learning process may take place be- 
tween groups. Primitive groups very 
widely recognize this in their reports 
of other groups, “That is their way, 
this is ours.” American Indians did 
not receive the first Europeans with 
hostility. Negroes aroused curiosity 
and interest among many American 
Indian tribes. Even moderns with all 
their ethnocentric conditioning to the 
superiority and perfection of Euro- 
pean or American civilization have 
travelled widely and reported with in- 
terest and delight the arts, the crafts, 
and the philosophies of peoples of 
China, India, the Near East, the South 
Seas, and many other areas. 

But conditions in many primitive 
areas where differences of custom exist 
between neighboring tribes offer fur- 
ther substantiation of this view. It is 
not true, as earlier sociology theorized, 
that native groups are in a constant 
state of war with their neighbors, that 
hostility is evoked by the mere pres- 
ence of other alien groups. Intermar- 
riage, trade, the development of or- 
ganized friendships, mechanisms for 
peace-making, adoption, rights of asy- 
Jum, are found widely in primitive 
areas. Primitive groups may be closed 
societies to their neighbors—suspicion, 
hostility and war being a probable re- 
sult—and they may not. In many 


primitive areas the mechanisms of so- 
cial relationships between neighboring 
groups, independent and autonomous, 
have been so intricately developed 
that the constant or normal condi- 
tion is friendship and peace. 

Thus both from primitive and 
modern conditions it can be shown 
that group differences do not inevita- 
bly result in dislike and hostility. Dif- 
ferences of culture may or may not 
produce antagonistic responses. If we 
consider why they sometimes do and 
sometimes do not it must involve a 
recognition that causes other than cul- 
tural differences are responsible. 

Causes of hostility between native 
groups are not far to seek. In South 
Africa the Bushman warred against 
the Hottentot and the Hottentot 
against the Bushman for definite eco- 
nomic reasons. Bushmen lived off the 
wild animal life of the region. Hotten- 
tots, when they entered the area, 
brought herds of cattle which cropped 
up and trod down the vegetation neces- 
sary to the maintenance and increase 
of the wild animal life. The Bushmen, 
finding antelope scarcer, hunted the 
Hottentot cattle, and the Hottentot 


drove the Bushmen off. Continuing’ 


raids and fights resulted in almost a 
constant state of warfare. Similar con- 
ditions can be seen in other areas. 
American Indian tribes who fortified 
their villages were at odds with neigh- 
boring groups over conflicting inter- 
ests in the use of land. Tribes of the 
Plains fought each other over the 
utilization of the rapidly dwindling 
buffalo herds, or over the exploitation 
of the available horse supply in their 
own economy and in trade with the 
whites. Conflict and hostility between 
groups which bring closure and bar- 
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riers to friendly intercourse and social 
relations have definite causes. And 
these causes are fundamentally a con- 
flict of interests, basically in the eco- 
nomic sphere. 

Antagonisms and hostilities occur in 
the first place where such causes exist. 
And where the causes exist, hostilities 
occur between groups which differ in 
many cultural respects; and also, be- 
tween groups similar in fundamentals 
of culture. Not the difference nor simi- 
larity of custom and convention is 
responsible for the antagonism, but 
the conflict of interests. Conflict of 
interest is of course more likely to 
occur where there are basic economic 
differences between the cultures of 
two peoples, because these differences 
of economy may mean contradictory 
and incommensurable efforts to ex- 
ploit the same resources. But where 
the differences of culture do not in- 
volve basic contradictions in economic 
procedures, the cultural differences are 
not likely to result in conflicts. 

Conditions of conflict and hostility, 
once they exist, as in long continuing 
feuds, may be handed on from one 
generation to another, long after the 
original causes are forgotten. The im- 
mediate causes in such cases involve 
the immediately preceding hostilities. 
If earlier conflicts have resulted in 
deaths, vengance may have to be 
taken. And this vengance is in turn 
avenged by the other group. Long 
standing resentments continue to 
stimulate antagonistic reactions in 
generations far removed from the ori- 
ginal situations. Along with these con- 
tinuing hostilities go social rationali- 
zations and justifications. It is here 
that the element of differences in cul- 
ture is most likely to enter, as a sec- 


ondary explanation, not a primary 
cause, When antagonism against an- 
other group is steadily maintained, it 
will be fortified by fastening attention 
on every peculiarity, however minute, 
in their behavior, customs, appear- 
ance, and the like. 

These considerations have a direct 
bearing upon modern conditions. Mi- 
nority groups are not of course auto- 
nomous, interacting societies, either 
among themselves or in their relations 
to majority groups. But in minority 
situations relations may be merely 
tolerant or even friendly and coopera- 
tive; or relations may be intolerant, 
and involve hostility and repression. 
Both conditions can be found in the 
modern world. In these contrasts and 
in the changing temper of anti-minor- 
ity situations can be seen the basic 
factors involved in the antagonisms. 
Not cultural differences alone, which 
are implied in some degree by the 
mere definition of the group as a mi- 
nority, explain the social hostility. 
Fundamentally, economic conditions 
are involved, 

The commonplace facts about the 
varying minority antagonisms of our 
own country bear repetition in this 
connection. Discrimination is most 
marked in the South against the 
Negro, in California against the Ori- 
ental, in the Northwest against the 
American Indian, in the Southwest 
against the Mexican, and in various 
industrial areas of the East, over and 
above the general, inescapable anti- 
Negroism, against the recent immi- 
grant European nationalities who 
have clustered in those sections. How 
is this variation to be explained? Sim- 
ilar variations in anti-minority atti- 
tudes have occurred over periods of 
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time. Broadly speaking, immigration 
from Europe was welcomed in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century, at 
times even subsidized, During the last 
generation European immigration has 
been restricted by measures increas- 
ingly severe, until today the door is 
practically shut against the European 
immigrant. 

The common and general attitude 
toward the immigrant at an earlier 
time was one of welcome. It is true 
that complete equality was not 
granted, but it was promised when 
assimilation had taken place. The 
United States was conceived as a 
land of unrestricted opportunity and 
freedom, and those it enticed to its 
shores from abroad were considered 
able, enterprising, and intelligent. If 
they were refugees from persecution, 
they were welcomed as participants in 
the practice of political and religious 
freedom for all. We have in our own 
time seen this attitude toward the 
European immigrant replaced by an 
opposite one. The justification for bar- 
ring immigration has frequently taken 
the form of characterizing the immi- 
grant as the worst element of the 
population from which he comes, the 
dispossessed, the failures, the scum of 
Europe. The doors have been closed, 
according to some, to avoid contami- 
nation. Recently our hostile attitudes 
toward the immigrant have gone 
further, and have become hostility of 
a marked degree against the recent 
immigrant within the country, or the 
alien, the non-naturalized resident, 
however long ago he entered the coun- 
try. The vicious anti-alien laws now 
on our books, the finger-printing and 
intimidation practiced against them, 
the wholesale arrests and threats of 


deportation, give witness to these hos- 
tile attitudes. 

The change in attitudes toward im- 
migration is obviously a result of 
changing economic conditions. Immi- 
gration was approved, even stimu- 
lated, when economy was expanding, 
and a larger labor supply was needed 
than could be found in the American 
population. The contracting economic 
conditions of recent decades, the re- 
current crises and depressions, have 
reversed this trend. Large scale un- 
employment made it hazardous to 
permit a further inflow of unskilled 
labor, which would be likely only to 
swell the ranks of the unemployed. 
The economic conditions were ample 
practical reason for limiting and con- 
trolling immigration. But when the 
limiting legislation was fostered and 
approved, the dominant attitude of 
many if not most who supported it and 
interpreted it, was not the practical 
statement of the economic situation. 
On the contrary, it moved on the 
plane of anti-alienism, and included 
in many cases outright vilification of 
the character of the European immi- 
grant. It was frequently phrased in 
racial terms, and drew upon all the 
agitational literature of racialism. 

What happened as regards attitudes 
toward immigration and the immi- 
grant can be paralleled by the condi- 
tions of minorities in several areas of 
the country. The Mexican in the 
Southwest was welcomed when un- 
skilled labor was in demand. The 
Negro was welcomed to the North 
when industrial expansion brought a 
demand for an increased labor supply. 
Orientals were in demand in the West 
at one time. Contracting economic 
conditions bring increasing difficulties 
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for all. They are likely to bring in- 
tense hardships for the recent immi- 
grant into the area, or for the un- 
skilled, and these have in many cases 
been the same. In terms of labor de- 
mand the area appears to be over- 
populated, and the newer element, or 
the as-yet-unassimilated element, is 
felt as a threat to the standards of 
living and employment of others, Ten- 
sions are heightened, and in resul- 
tant social conflicts the weaker suffer 
—the minorities. If exclusions and dis- 
criminations are practiced, they are 
practiced by the majority in its own 
defense, and are practiced against the 
minority. 

We have seen these conditions not 
only on a regional scale, but on a 
national scale as well. Movements 
which offered panaceas for economic 
and social ills have often concentrated 
on the alien as the source of the diffi- 
culty, as the essential threat. Purg- 
ing the area or the country of the alien 
has often struck a responsive chord 
in those who believed that where pro- 
ductive conditions could not maintain 
the security of all, unemployment 
could be overcome by eliminating 
some. When these attitudes issue in 
agitation and action, anti-group hos- 
tilities flare. They are the anti-Semi- 
tism, the anti-Negroism, the anti- 
alienism which we find so noticeable in 
the present and which we deplore as 
un-American doctrines. Whatever the 
differences in anti-minority conditions 
they are alike in this respect: all anti- 
minority practices wax and wane in 
relation to the social and economic 
conditions which make security possi- 
ble for all or which make insecurity 
inevitable for some. In the struggle 
for security the weaker suffer and the 
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stronger prevail. Minorities are inevi- 
tably the weaker in such conflict situ- 
ations. Hence discrimination, repres- 
sion, exploitation, persecution. Where 
governments represent the majority 
and wish to maintain power and con- 
trol, it is easy for them to capitalize 
on these situations and to use the 
scapegoat technique as a_ political 
weapon. 

Anti-Semitism here and abroad are 
in this way linked by common causes, 
causes which also relate anti-Semitism 
to all other anti-racial, anti-religious, 
and anti-nationality forms of repres- 
sion, The social and economic condi- 
tions which can be seen at work in 
American anti-minority situations 
have in recent decades been world 
wide. The ills of crises and depres- 
sions from which we have suffered 
have not been limited to this country, 
but have afflicted many countries of 
Europe and America simultaneously. 
The last World War and post-war 
problems of economic recovery in- 
creased the economic insecurity of 
many peoples. And among these, the 
economic conditions in Germany after 
the World War and Versailles treaty 
were perhaps the most severely con- 
tracted in the modern world. The na- 
tions which were victors in the war 
were economically exhausted, and the 
translation of a war economy back to 
peace-time modes of production 
brought crises and depressions. The 
vanquished nations suffered not only 
from these conditions, but in addi- 
tion were prevented from develop- 
ing a normal economic recovery. It 
should be no mystery, therefore, that 
in modern times anti-minority devel- 
opments reached their crescendo in 
Germany, and that anti-Semitism has 
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flourished there in a form more brutal 
perhaps than it has ever been. Where 
the conditions for anti-minority ac- 
tion were ripest, the developments 
were most intense. 

It is in the light of these considera- 
tions that the stake of the American 
Jewish minority in the present world 
crisis should be explored. Their stake 
is not a ching apart. Their interest 
does not differ fundamentally from the 
interest of other racial, national, and 
religious minorities, or from the inter- 
est of the American people as a whole. 

For the people of the United States 
the central fact of the international 
scene is the increase in tension among 
nations and the rapid spread of war. 
The war abroad threatens to engulf 
this country. War _ itself brings 
increased suffering to all, on both 
sides of the conflict, and not the least 
sufferers are minorities, as the events 
of the last World War bear witness. 
In going to war, the change from an 
economy of peace-time production to 
the war economy of armament pro- 
duction on a large scale, inevitably 
brings dislocations and increased eco- 
nomic difficulties which may heighten 
group conflicts. Hence one fundamen- 
tal issue for the American people, for 
all social, racial, religious and nation- 
ality minorities in the United States, 
is the simple issue of peace or war. 
Ordinarily there can be no question of 
where their interest lies. Peace, not 
war, means greater freedom and eco- 
nomic well-being for all the people, 
and for all minorities among the 
people. 

But the issue of peace or war is 
today not a simple choice. The armed 
conflict abroad, and America’s in- 
creasing role in it, has been inter- 
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preted as a struggle between two ways 
of life: Democracy and Fascism. De- 
mocracy stands for freedom, for toler- 
ance, for peace as a way of life. Fas- 
cism stands for suppression, for perse- 
cution, for war as a road to power. 
The outcome of the struggle is vital 
to the whole future, and for minorities 
these opposing principles offer oppo- 
site destinies. Under Fascism minor- 
ities are suppressed and persecuted, 
tolerance becomes a luxury and a vice, 
and exploitation or extermination a 
goal. Under democracy minorities can 
work cooperatively for increasing so- 
cial and economic welfare and equal- 
ity. It is obvious that in any issue be- 
tween democracy and fascism the in- 
terest of minority groups lies on the 
side of democracy. The question raised 
by the international situation has 
therefore taken this direction: Does 
not the interest of peoples in the main- 
tenance of democracy overbalance 
their interest in the maintenance of 
peace? Peace and democracy are ad- 
mittedly the greatest good, but peace 
without democracy is slavery, and war 
in behalf of democracy the only possi- 
ble choice for free men. 

The implications of this argument 
that those whose interest lies in sup- 
porting and defending democracy 
must participate in military action 
against the Nazi and Fascist armies 
is not a necessary one. It is necessary 
only if the struggle between Fascism 
and Democracy is identified with the 
military conflict between the Axis 
forces and the British Empire. Those 
who consider Fascism and Naziism in 
relation to their roots in social and 
economic conditions of the modern 
world cannot accept such an identifi- 
cation. The causes of the development 
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of Fascism as a form of government 
and a system of political principles are 
deeper in modern conditions and more 
widespread than the particular embod- 
iments which they have taken in Ger- 
many, Italy, and related Fascist ad- 
ministrations. The struggle between 
Fascism and Democracy runs right 
through the fabric of modern political 
social, and economic conditions of al- 
most all countries of the world. It is 
going on within the countries that are 
at war, within countries that have 
been overrun by the war, and within 
countries that are at peace. And the 
struggle between these two ways of 
life that is being waged in many coun- 
tries does not take a military form. 
Minorities, for whom the mainten- 
ance and improvement of minority 
freedoms is basic, must consider the 
question in a similar way. Can the 
welfare of minorities, in terms of the 
continuing struggle between Fascism 
and Democracy, be safeguarded by a 
specific victory of either of the con- 
flicting armies? Superficially, the 
crude mistreatments of minorities by 
Axis governments suggests a necessary 
choice of the British Empire. But an- 
ti-minority conditions are rampant 
not only in Germany and Italy but 
also throughout the British Empire. 
The mistreatment of minorities by 
Nazi Germany needs little documen- 
tation. Anti-Semitism has been spread 
by governmental policy into areas 
overrun by the Nazis—Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, among others. The peo- 
ples of Poland, of Spain, of Czecho- 
slovakia, of the Balkans, are treated 
as inherently inferior peoples, to be 
subjugated and exploited. The effort 
to redevelop a colonial empire in 
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Africa, an obvious intention of the 
Nazi regime, implies the conquest and 
exploitation of millions who are in ad- 
vance consigned to the status of in- 
ferior racial groups. 

Fascist Italy has as bad a minor- 
ity record. Italy has not only de- 
veloped anti-Semitism and other anti- 
minority measures internally, but in 
its conquest and administration of 
Ethiopia, and recently in its activities 
in Spain, in Albania and in Greece, 
the Fascist government betrays the 
same tendencies in the treatment of 
other peoples which have been devel- 
oped on a larger scale by the Nazis. 

But if a judgment is to be made 
in terms of the conditions of minority 
groups and peoples, the minority situ- 
ations of the British Empire must be 
considered. While the British Empire 
has not been involved in the violent 
forms of anti-Semitism characteristic 
of the Nazis, it is not free from anti- 
Semitism, which has in fact increased 
in the British Isles in recent years. 
And among the leaders of present 
British policy are those who have be- 
friended the brutally anti-Semitic 
political leaders of the Polish govern- 
ment in exile, and those who in the 
past, and perhaps now, favored the 
Nazis of Germany and looked with 
tolerance on its anti-Semitism. But the 
question of anti-Semitism is of minor 
importance in the British Empire 
compared to its other forms of minor- 
ity repressions. The treatment of the 
Negro peoples of Africa, of peoples of 
the Near East, of the native peoples 
of India, of primitives of Melanesia 
and Australia is not fundamentally 
different from that of a Nazi regime 
in dealing with conquered areas. It is 
naked, cruel, and outright exploita- 
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tion of weaker peoples, without their 
consent and against their own welfare 
and interests. It has involved suppres- 
sion of the rights of these people, and 
of their movements for self-determi- 
nation and freedom. At times British 
colonial administration has been en- 
visaged as an enlightened imperialism, 
and at intervals it has been, but it has 
always been imperialism, rationalized 
as the “white man’s burden,” affirming 
the superiority of the English, and the 
inferior qualities and rights of peoples 
of colonial areas. England too has its 
racial doctrine, paralleling Nazi ide- 
ology, and for the British Empire it 
is bound up with their imperial right 
to rule. In times of stress it breaks 
out in brutal repression and punitive 
treatment. Only where the status of 
exploitation is accepted without mur- 
mur is the regime tempered with pa- 
ternalistic considerations. 

Conditions in the British Empire 
should well give minority groups 
pause, before they identify their wel- 
fare and future fate with a military 
victory for England. A military deci- 
sion in the present armed conflict is 
not basically connected with the mi- 
nority conditions which prevail under 
Axis jurisdiction or under British ju- 
risdiction. It is even less related to the 
causes of these anti-minority situa- 
tions. And furthermore, the military 
decision has little bearing on the basic 
minority problems of the rest of the 
world. 

The problems of American minority 
groups are clearly not going to be 
settled by the military decision 
abroad, As the United States comes 
closer to actual participation in the 
war, and as our economy is rapidly 
shifted to a war basis, the economic 


conditions in this country become in- 
creasingly threatening for all minori- 
ties. As the last war, and its economic 
aftermath, brought a heightened anti- 
Semitism and an increase in other mi- 
nority antipathies, so our impending 
role in this war is bringing now in 
severer measure increasing repressions 
within the United States. It is to these 
storms that are brewing here at home 
that the American Jewish minority 
along with other minority groups needs 
to give attention. The Fascism of Ger- 
man and Italian regimes is only a par- 
ticular manifestation of a form of gov- 
ernment and a political philosophy 
which has incipient beginnings here in 
America. If minorities seek their direct 
interest in the present critical time, it 
is to the growing threat to their free- 
dom here at home that they must 
direct their energies. The struggle for 
democracy is clearly the side which 
minorities must take. They are from 
their sociological position inevitably 
anti-fascists. But in taking part in the 
struggle to maintain and extend de- 
mocracy, the American Jews, like 
other minorities in America, must 
first and foremost preserve and extend 
democracy within America. Military 
participation in a foreign war does not 
attack the economic and social condi- 
tions in the United States which 
nourish anti-minority movements in 
America, and which are part and par- 
cel of a developing American Fascism. 
It is to these conditions at home that 
minorities must turn, if they are to 
deal with the basic factors which bring 
them weal or woe, if they are to per- 
fect the institutions of American de- 
mocracy for the common welfare of 
the American people. 
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Cuaptern XXIV 


AMERICAN JEWS AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


Max MEENES 


Nearly ten years ago, 100 students 
at Princeton University were asked to 
select from a list of adjectives those 
that were most typically characteristic 
of Jews and they agreed quite gener- 
ally upon the following: shrewd, mer- 
cenary, industrious, grasping, intelli- 
gent, ambitious, and sly. There was 
somewhat less agreement on the des- 
ignations: loyal to family ties, per- 
sistent, talkative, aggressive, and very 
religious. Less than two years ago, the 
same exercise” was assigned 100 Negro 
students at Virginia State College. 
With somewhat less agreement they 
characterized Jews as being progres- 
sive, shrewd, ambitious, grasping, in- 
dustrious, very religious, intelligent, 
deceitful, brilliant, loyal to family ties. 
Thus, college students seem to show 
no hesitency in describing such a con- 
cept as “the Jew.” What is more, a 
group of white students and a group of 
Negro students at different times and 
in different localities, show consider- 
able agreement about such a concep- 
tualized idea or stereotype. How does 
this come about? How is it related to 
actual face-to-face contacts and other 
experiences? How does it feel to be 
the butt of such prejudices? How are 
such attitudes to be understood? 


EVIDENCES OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


Our information about attitudes to- 
ward Jews in the United States comes 





1D. Katz and K. Braly, ‘Racial Stereotypes 
of One Hundred Oolle; tudents,”” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 28:285, 1933. 

2J. A. Bayton, “The Racial Stereotypes of 
Negro College Students,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 36:98, 1941. 


from a variety of sources, many of 
them not reliable. Much of our knowl- 
edge, and the least dependable, comes 
from casual observation, experience 
and hearsay. More dependable infor- 
mation is obtained from surveys and 
investigations using questionnaires 
and interview techniques for studying 
attitudes, 


From CasuaL OBSERVATION, EXPERI- 
ENCE, AND HEARSAY 


The vast outpourings of propaganda 
pamphlet material, books, newspaper 
stories and advertisements which sug- 
gest restrictions, magazine articles and 
radio utterances which consider Jew- 
ish matters, are convincing indications 
of the extent of the preoccupation of 
the American public with Jewish af- 
fairs. Such evidence has multiplied 
greatly in recent years, so that the im- 
portance which the so-called Jewish 
problem has assumed in the public eye 
does not require documentation. Or- 
ganizations with avowed anti-Jewish 
programs are many and well publi- 
cized. Evidences of expressed attitude 
and behavior toward Jews are appar- 
ent in the form of economic, educa- 
tional, and social restrictions. There 
are many ways in which Jews are 
made to feel more or less unacceptable. 

Hatred of Jews in the United States 
has been fanned since the World War 
as never before. There is much evi- 
dence of anti-Jewish prejudice in col- 
leges and professional schools which is 
reflected in enrollment restrictions, ex- 
clusion from fraternities, and partial 
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or complete exclusion from various 
extracurricular organizations.* Jews 
encounter difficulties in the profes- 
sions, especially in teaching, engineer- 
ing, and medicine. With respect to 
clerical work in New York, Broun and 
Britt say: “Of course, I can’t prove 
it by precise statistics, but it is my 
impression that the number of com- 
panies going in for ‘Christians only’ 
increased very radically during the 
period of depression when there was 
a large oversupply of office workers.’ 
As a device for exclusion of Jews, em- 
ployers frequently inquire into the re- 
ligion of the applicant, ask applicants 
who reply to advertisements to state 
religion, and request employment 
agencies not to send Jews. “Discrim- 
ination against Jews in New York 
spreads all over the city, reaches like 
a dark cloud into the narrowest and 
most remote streets, to the largest and 
smallest lines of employment. It is 
practiced deliberately, and also un- 
consciously, by those who dislike Jews 
and by those who don’t care but who 
yield to a supposed demand of the 
public. It is of vast proportions and is 
by no means decreasing.’* Since 1931 
when this was written, practices of ex- 
clusion from employment, from social 
clubs and resorts, and indeed all forms 
of antisemitic prejudice, have in- 
creased still more as a result of prop- 
aganda from abroad which has en- 
couraged greater overt expression of 
already existent attitudes. 


FRoM SURVEYS 


In Middletown it was observed in 
1925 that there was an increase in 


3 Heywood Broun and George Britt, Christians 
Only. New York: Vanguard Press, 1931, p. 333. 

4 Ibid., 193. 
5 Ibid., p. 220. 
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anti-Jewish sentiment with the growth 
in number of Jewish-owned retail 
stores and the incarnation of the 
Klan.® Jews were accepted socially but 
not without qualification. By 1935 the 
Jews of Middletown were “quietly on 
the defensive.” In the survey taken in 
that year much social discrimination 
was observed. “The issue is tinder 
ready for kindling if and as Middle- 
town wants a bonfire to burn a scape- 
goat.”® A comparison of these two 
studies of Middletown ten years apart, 
shows the existence of anti-Semitism 
in a representative middle Western 
city and presents further evidence of 
increasing anti-Semitism with the 
passing of time. 

In another city, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, where Jews constitute about 
three per cent of the population, an 
investigator reports’ that in some sec- 
tions of the city it is impossible for 
a Jew to buy property or to rent a 
home. Jews meet with discrimination 
in seeking employment, especially in 
the banks, and chain stores. “Even the 
nursery school in the community re- 
fuses admission to a child solely be- 
cause she is Jewish.’”!° 

The American Jewish Congress has 
made extensive studies of discrimina- 
tion in employment against Jews in the 
United States. One of their reports,” 
issued in 1938, states that such dis- 
crimination is increasing. A study of 
advertisements for employment ap- 
pearing in New York newspapers from 


®R. J. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown. New 
York: Harcourt, a! ait Co., 1929, p. 479. 

7R. J. and H. Lynd, Middletown in Transi- 
tion. New York: EL Brace and Co., 1937, 


p. 462 
8 Ibid., 462-3. 
* Elin L. Anderson, We Americans. Seneeteitans 
as} hag” tel Press, 1938, p. 286 
26 


uJ, X. Cohen, Toward Fair Play for Jewish 
Workers. New York: American Jewish Congress, 
1938, p. 47 
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1918-1938 showed that discriminatory 
specifications increased in periods of 
depression and increased enormously 
in recent years coincidentally with the 
rise of Naziism. A survey of 90 lead- 
ing employment agencies in New York 
City revealed that about half those 
interviewed said that discrimination 
against Jews was on the increase.” 


From Social Distance, Stereotype and 
Questionnaire Studies 


As early as 1925, Bogardus set up 
an a priori measure of social distance 
to obtain expressions of attitudes to- 
ward groups. In such scales subjects 
are asked whether they would admit 
Jews to close kinship by marriage, 
whether they would exclude them from 
their country, etc. In a typical study 
of this kind,!* 269 white middle-class 
subjects expressed much less favorable 
attitude toward Jews than to Irish, 
Germans and Swedes. Another study** 
utilized as subjects 163 Jewish chil- 
dren and 30 non-Jewish children aged 
about 11. The total rankings of the 
Jewish children agreed highly with the 
non-Jewish, yielding a coefficient of 
correlation of .87. 

The use of studies to obtain “racial” 
stereotypes is illustrated by the work 
of Katz and Braly, and of Bayton, 
cited in the opening paragraph of this 
paper. An extensive study of the stere- 
otypes of a large number of St. Louis 
schoo! children aged 9 to 16 years, was 
made by Meltzer?® in 1934 and again 
in 1938. He found stereotypy of atti- 
tudes, but less than is usually reported 





12 J, Cohen, op. cit., 9. 

13 §, Pe “Racial Distance Reactions,” So- 
ciology and Social Research, 21:559- 64, 1937. 

4R. Zeligs and G. Hendrickson, “Racial Atti- 
tudes of Two Hundred Sixth-Grade Children,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 18:26-86, 1933. 

1H. Meltzer, “Children’s Thinking about Na- 
tions and Races,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
58:181-199, 1941, 


in studies of college students. Some 
1,320 children were asked to give reas- 
ons for their attitudes and they gave 
a total of 10,748 reasons indicating lik- 
ing of 21 nationalities, 10,741 reasons 
indicating indifference, and 4,125 dis- 
like reasons. Only about one-fifth of 
the total statements given by the chil- 
dren indicated dislike; about two- 
fifths indicated indifference, and 56 per 
cent of these were “not acquainted, 
don’t know much about them.” The 
high percentage of “don’t know” state- 
ments may be taken as an indication 
that these stereotypes have not yet be- 
come completely rigid. There was a lit- 
tle more uncertainty and less stereo- 
typy in 1938 than in 1934, probably a 
reflection of changed world conditions. 

Guilford, using the method of paired 
comparisons, asked approximately 
1,000 students at seven different uni- 
versities to indicate their national 
preferences.’® The subjects were asked 
to underline the one in each pair they 
would prefer to admit as fellow citi- 
zens of this country. Fifteen national- 
ity groups were paired, and a rank 
order of preference for each group 
was obtained. Guilford found that the 
“Jew” was rated well below the aver- 
age of the nationality preferences in 
all of these seven widely separated 
universities, with the exception of New 
York University, where 71 per cent 
of the subjects were Jews. There the 
“Jew” was rated second only to the 
“English.” Guilford reported a “very 
great unanimity of opinion among all 
the thousand students excepting those 
of New York University.’* The in- 
tercorrelations which are a measure of 


16J, P. Guilford, “Racial Preferences of a 
Thousand American University Students,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, 2:179-204, 1931, 

17 Tbid., 183, 
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the unanimity of these attitudes range 
from .975 to .991 for all colleges ex- 
cept New York University, and even 
for the latter, the correlations are of 
the extraordinarily high order of .843 
to .894. The striking agreement among 
college students in all parts of the 
United States shown in such studies 
is an indication of how universal and 
of how much agreement there is with 
respect to such attitudes. Jewish sub- 
jects at New York University, like 
the Negro subjects at Virginia State 
College’® agree with the “racial” at- 
titudes commonly held by coilege stu- 
dents with the exception of the rating 
of the stereotype of the group with 
which they identify. In rating that 
group they deviate from the college 
norm, giving it a higher rating than 
it receives from the great majority of 
college students. 


Development of Anti-Semitic 
Attitudes 


Meltzer computed the order of pref- 
erence of children in the fifth grade 
for 21 nationality groups and found 
it to be: “American, Englishman, 
Irishman, Frenchman, South Ameri- 
can, Scotchman, Mexican, Italian, 
Swede, Spaniard, Russian, German, 
Armenian, Jew, Pole, Chinese, Greek, 
Negro, Turk, Japanese, Hindu—and 
this order of preference remains with 
surprising constancy the order given 
by children from the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades.’*® He concludes: 
“The general emotional atmosphere 
and climate of opinion in the United 
States does tend to nurture what may 
be called an American nationality 


18 Bayton, op. cit. 
1#H. Meltzer, “The Development of Children’s 


Nationality Preferences, Concepts, = Attitudes,” 
Journal of Psychology, 11:346, 1941 
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preference pattern, which, wittingly 
or unwittingly, serves as a frame of 
reference for children’s expressed order 
of preference for different nations or 
races,’”° 

Summary 


It is clear from the evidence cited 
that anti-Semitic attitudes are found 
in all parts of the United States. They 
take the form of economic discrimi- 
nation and social rejection. Attitudes 
toward national and “racial” groups 
are universal in our culture. College 
students, school children, and adults 
appear to accept such group stereo- 
types. People who identify themselves 
with a minority group have a more 
favorable stereotype of that group 
than is common to other Americans, 
but share the same attitudes toward 
all other groups that are commonly 
held in our culture. Even when a per- 
son suffers from prejudice directed 
against the group with which he is 
identified, he accepts group distinc- 
tions and discriminations, and gives 
evidence of a partial belief in the cur- 
rent American stereotype toward his 
group. Virginia State students agreed 
with Princeton students on seven out 
of ten adjectives considered descrip- 
tive of “Negroes.””4 Jewish college stu- 
dents, Negro college students, college 
students in general, show a very high 
degree of agreement in “racial” stereo- 
types. It is therefore clear that these 
group attitudes are an integral part of 
American culture. They are to be 
found in school children and appar- 
ently become more rigid with age. 
These attitudes are influenced by na- 
tional sentiment and change somewhat 


with a change in public sentiment, e.g., 


2 Tbid., 
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toward Germany. Nevertheless, over 
a period of years, and in all parts of 
the nation, these stereotypes have re- 
tained a high degree of constancy and 
uniformity. They have little or no re- 
lation to personal experience, for sub- 
jects repeatedly describe clear-cut 
stereotypes of such groups as Turks, 
Hindus, etc., even though they lack 
personal contact with any member of 
such groups, These prejudices toward 
minority groups form part of the cul- 
tural pattern of a nation made up of 
minority groups. 


INFORMATION AsBouT JEWS 


In addition to much rumor and 
opinion based on hearsay and colored 
by prejudice, there is some informa- 
tion about Jews that comes from 
studies comparing groups of Jews with 
non-Jews in the American population. 
Jewish groups have been found to rank 
as high as non-Jewish in intelligence 
test performance.”? The results of tem- 
perament studies are somewhat equiv- 
ocal. Using personality inventories, 
Sward and Friedman found that the 
mean scores of Jewish adult subjects 
differed from the non-Jewish in the di- 
rection of greater neurotic tendency 
and inferiority.2* On the basis of an 
item analysis of the results of the 
Bernreuter inventory, Sward claims 
that his Jewish group shows more so- 
cial dependence, submissiveness, drive, 
anxiety states and mood change.** On 
the other hand, Brown found no sta- 
tistically reliable difference in stability 
and maturity between a group of Jew- 





22 Otto Klineberg, Race Pifiorenese, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, ? p. 167. 
77K. Sward and M. Friedman, “Jewish 
Temperament, ” Journal a Applied Psychology, 
19:70-84, 1935. 
4K. Sward, “Patterns of Jewish Tempera- 
mee Journal of Applied Peychology, 19:410- 


ish and non-Jewish boys except that 
the former are significantly higher in 
school adjustments.2> In an earlier 
comparison, Brown reported no rela- 
tion between “race” and emotional 
adjustment, but did find a positive re- 
lation between socio-economic level 
and emotional stability.2® Malzberg?’ 
reports that functional psychoses are 
relatively more prevalent among Jew- 
ish insane. Shevach compared Jewish 
with non-Jewish children and adults 
on a variety of tests of perseveration; 
Jewish subjects showed a greater per- 
severation on some of the tests and 
less on others. There was no evidence 
of a racial determinant.”* 

In recent years a number of careful 
studies of the economic status of Jew- 
ish groups, population distribution, vo- 
cational groupings of Jews in America, 
etc., have made their appearance. 
More reliable information about Jews 
in the American economy is gradually 
becoming available.” Studies that 
compare Jewish with non-Jewish 
groups are open to criticism because 
of the great likelihood of sampling 
errors and uncontrolled variables. 
What is even more serious, the differ- 
ences reported are frequently by im- 
plication considered to be due to a 
“racial” or other alleged inherent qual- 
ity of Jewishness. The concept “Jew” 
is not defined, race is not proved but 


23. Brown, “A Note on the Stability and Ma- 
turity of Jewish and non-Jewish Boys,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, 12:171-175, 1940. 

2F, Brown, “A Comparative Study of the 
Influence of Race and Locale upo.i Emotional 
Stability of Children,” Journal of Genetic Pey- 
chology, 49:325-342, 1936 

7B, Malzburg, “New Data Relative to Inci- 
dence of Mental Disease among Jews,’ Mental 
Hygiene, 20:280-291, 1936. 

28 B. J. Shevach, “A Note on Racial Differences 
in Perseveration,” Journal of Psychology, 5:271- 
279, 1938. 

2? Such studies are now appearing regularly in 
Jewish Social Studies, e.g, M. M. Fagen, “the 
Status of Jewish Lawyers in New York City,’ 
Jewish Social Studies, 1:78-104, 1939. 
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remains a superstition.*® The trans- 
mission by inheritance of tempera- 
ment and even of intelligence is not 
proved. But above all, it must not be 
forgotten that a “Jew” is also rich or 
poor, and like everyone else, is influ- 
enced by cultural, social, vocational 
and educational experiences. Economic 
status, social group influences, age, sex, 
schooling, occupation and personal de- 
terminants influence attitudes and also 
have an effect on temperament, per- 
sonality, and intelligence. 


Errects or ANTI-SEMITISM ON JEWS 


Consciousness of group membership 
and group distinction appears as early 
as age four or five.** This awareness 
of distinction may lead to the develop- 
ment of inferiority feelings and conse- 
quent overcompensation.*? Race con- 
sciousness results in the development 
of group prejudices so that members 
of minority groups adopt the same at- 
titudes toward other minorities as are 
current in the general culture, although 
attitudes toward the minority with 
which they identify are somewhat de- 
viant from the common stereotype of 
that group.** 

The rejection of Jews by non-Jews 
probably reinforces segregation and 
strengthens special education in Jew- 
ish cultural traditions. I¢ probably 
does not, however, diminish the desire 
of Jews to participate in general cul- 





* J. Barzun, Race, A Study in Modern Super- 
stition, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937, 
p. 358. 

31 B. Lasker, Race Attitudes A Children, New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929 33-39; R. E. 
Horowitz, “Racial Aspects of Selt- Identification 
in Nursery School Children, " Journal of Pey- 
chology, 7:91-99, 1939; K. B. and M. K. Clark, 

“The Development of Guunsiemanann of Self and the 
Emergence of Racia) Identification in Negro Pre- 
school Children,” Journal of Social Psychology, 10: 
591-599, 1939 

#2 A.A, Roback, “Have the Jews an Inferiority 
Complex!” B’nat Brith Magazine, 39:339, 1925, 

%3 Guilford, op. cit.; Bayton, op. cit. 


tural activities. This defensive 
strengthening of Jewish group life 
against barriers to free assimilation 
makes of Jews incomplete participants 
in the national culture, keeps Jews 
marginal men.** In ghetto times, the 
barrier existed against Jews as a group, 
and the individual Jew could find some 
feeling of security within the group. 
“Now as a result of the disintegration 
of the group, he is much more exposed 
to pressure as an individual.’®> There 
is thus a tendency for the individual, 
when rebuffed, to fall back upon the 
group and so the group is strengthened 
and group counsciousness increases. 
But the conflict and the psychic ten- 
sion in the individual persists, Difficul- 
ties of adjustment multiply. 

Anti-Semitism in Germany has con- 
sisted of economic oppression, inter- 
ruption of professional relations and 
a rupture of social intercourse with 
non-Jews. The one common result of 
such sudden oppression was the ap- 
pearance of tremendous insecurity. 
This produced frequent regression 
tendencies, retreat to the past. Addi- 
tional prevalent effects were negative 
attitudes toward new work which was 
usually lower in the social scale than 
the previous occupation, schizoid reac- 
tions, excitability, a need for affection 
at any price. In some cases there re- 
sulted a successful compensation with 
development of greater versatility and 
initiative.*® 

Being a member of a minority group 
which is not fully accepted by the 


“EB. V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man: A 
Study in Personality and Oulture Lonhict. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 193 

3K, Lewin, “Psycho- Sociological “Problems of 
. Minority Group,” Character and Personality, 

182, 193 

* G, H. Singer, ‘ ‘The Influence of Sudden Op- 
pression on @ Racial Minoeity," Journal of Social 
Psychology, 10:127-145, 1939. 
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prevailing social group sets up conflict 
in the members of the minority. Such 
conflict leads to restlessness, and over- 
emphasis in one direction or another. 
The restlessness, uncertainties, over- 
reactions, withdrawals of Jews, are the 
result of the tension set up in certain 
social environments. “Jewishness” has 
nothing to do with it. These personal- 
ity manifestations are absent among 
Jews in other surroundings.*” 

One of the effects of oppression is to 
heighten group solidarity. The group 
then becomes more important, and at- 
tempts to organize to fight the enemies 
from without. This has led to the or- 
ganization of anti-defamation leagues 
and a great flood of defensive litera- 
ture. Unfortunately such efforts seem 
to accentuate the difficulties by keep- 
ing the issues alive. They tend to 
support the false idea that the issue 
is “Jews vs. non-Jews.”** In general, 
such measures are attempts to fight 
irrational, emotional attitudes by ra- 
tional, logical methods. “We must stop 
being concerned so much with meeting 
this or that particular attack, putting 
poultices on boils as they break out.’** 
Yet such feverish organization for de- 
fense, an attempt to refute allegations 
about Jews with factual data, is an 
obvious effect of anti-Semitic attack. 
The failure of the world to listen to 
reason and to respect the facts, but ta 
maintain its prejudices in spite of 
scholarly refutations, only increases 
the sense of futility in Jews. “The view 
widely prevalent in Jewish and non- 
Jewish circles that by acting in this 
way cr that the Jews might have been 
able to avert anti-Semitism is based 

37 Lewin, op. cit. 

_ %R. ©. Rothschild, “Are American Jews Fall- 
ing into the Nazi Trap?’’? Oontemporary Jewish 


Record, 3:9-17, 1940. 
9 Ibid., 15. 


on an illusion. For it is not the Jews 
who are hated, but an imaginary 
image of them, which is confounded 
with the reality, and the Jews’ actual 
‘faults’ play a very unimportant part 
in the matter.’”4° 


Causes OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


A discussion of causes at this point 
can only be tentative and exploratory. 
There are too many gaps in our knowl- 
edge and much of our information rests 
upon shaky foundations. All that we 
know of Jews and of anti-Semitism is 
based upon hearsay, personal testi- 
mony, history, statistical and attitude 
studies. There are as yet few if any 
studies that show the relation between 
attitude and behavior in specific situ- 
ations, although many hostile acts pre- 
supposing the existence of antagonistic 
attitudes have been reported. Atti- 
tudes may remain latent for long 
periods until circumstances make for 
their reactivation. 

Since we are concerned with atti- 
tudes it is not necessary to discuss in- 
heritance as a possible cause. Investi- 
gators of genesis and development of 
attitudes are convinced of the im- 
portance of social factors in their de- 
termination. “The problem of colored 
populations, of immigration, and mis- 
cegenation, of anti-Semitism and na- 
tional hatreds are not problems about 
a natural fact called race: they are 
problems of social life, of economic 
status, of educational policy, and of 
political organization.’ Yet, as Don- 
ald Young says: 

Not a single individual in the United States 
is permitted by his own beliefs and by the 


Hugo Valentin, Anti-Semitism: Historically 
and Critically Examined, New York: Viking Press, 
1936, p. 305. 

41 Barzun, op. cit., p. 276. 
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controlling attitudes of his group to regard 
his fellows as individuals rather than as 
members of some class or caste based on 
racial or national ancestry, and characterized 
thereby. ... These attitudes affect beliefs in 
inborn qualities, limit employment, fix the 
place of residence, influence forms of recrea- 
tion, and go so far as to prescribe varieties 
of social relationships.* 


The basic causes of anti-Semitism 
are clearly group differentiation, group 
consciousness, group conflict, and cul- 
tural attitudes. Three forms of anti- 
Semitism, all interrelated, may be 
considered: social, economic, poli- 
tical.4 Social anti-Semitism has a long 
history and is manifested in social dis- 
criminatons and socal distance. It has 
its basis in stereotypy and prejudiced 
attitudes prevalent in the culture, and 
these are in turn acquired by cultural 
transmission. Economic anti-Semitism 
flares up violently in the search for 
scapegoats during periods of economic 
crisis. Improved economic conditions 
reduce such group conflicts. The high 
“visibility” of Jews, make it easy to 
divert the aggression of the econom- 
ically dissatisfied toward the Jew as 
a scapegoat. Political anti-Semitism 
arises from propaganda which derives 
its effectiveness from the presence of 
social anti-Semitism and economic dis- 
tress. 

Psychoanalysts and _ psychologists 
attempt to explain anti-Semitism as a 
process of displacement of hate. Gib- 
son looks upon anti-Semitism as a 
form of hostility created by pent-up 
anger which results from thwarting. 
This hatred is directed toward the 
stereotype of the Jew through propa- 
ganda.** Aggression is the result of 


42. Donald Young, American a. anes 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932, 

*8 Rothschild, op. cit., ff. 

“J. J. Gibson, “The Aryan Myth,” Journal of 
Edwcational Sociology, 13: 164. 171, 19389. 
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frustration and “German persecution 
of the Jews, in short, is aggression that 
has been displaced from the agents 
really responsible for the frustra- 
tion.’”45 


Wuat Can Be Done 


An intelligent program for the re- 
moval of anti-Semitism must be based 
upon a thorough understanding of the 
phenomenon and its causes. But even 
with our present partial knowledge it 
is possible to consider some measures 
to this end. No panaceas will, of 
course, be offered, but some indica- 
tions of the directions to be taken to 
overcome prejudice will be presented. 

In so far as economic conditions 
increase hostility toward Jews, an im- 
provement in economic welfare may 
to some extent alleviate this hostility. 
Propaganda depends for its effective- 
ness upon economic stringency and 
upon already existent attitudes and 
will lose some of its effectiveness upon 
the removal of these supports. Per- 
haps also people can be taught to 
identify propaganda and develop some 
degree of immunity. Counter-propa- 
ganda that aims to lower the prestige 
of the anti-Semitic propagandist may 
also reduce the effectiveness of propa- 
ganda. However, defense against 
propaganda may sustain anti-Semi- 
tism by keeping the issue alive. 

Since hostility toward Jews may be 
looked upon as a form of aggressive- 
ness resulting from frustration, any 
form of social organization that re- 
duces the number and severity of indi- 
vidual frustrations will reduce the 
amount of aggressiveness. But what 


45 J. Dollard, L. W. Doob, N. E. Miller, O. H. 
Mowrer, R. R. Sears, et. al., Frustration and Ag- 
arene. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, 
Pp. 
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form of society will do this? A more 
immediate effect may come from 
measures which deflect aggression in 
other directions. Perhaps the redirec- 
tion of aggressiveness toward social 
and political evils may help. In the 
long run, it would seem that a lessen- 
ing of frustrations and a deflection of 
agressiveness in directions that make 
for less intergroup antagonisms will be 
beneficial. 

Basically however, the problem de- 
pends upon the presence of distinctive 
groups, the development of group con- 
sciousness, the acquisition of group 
stereotypes, and the cultivation of tol- 
erance. Young believes that “group 
antagonisms seem to be inevitable 
when two peoples in contact with each 
other may be distinguished by differ- 
entiating characteristics, either inborn 
or cultural, and are actual or potential 
competitors.”*® Anti-Semitism would 
disappear if Jews became so com- 
pletely assimilated that they could not 
be distinguished from non-Jews. In 
other words there would be no Jewish 
problem if there were no Jews. But 
the obstacles to complete assimilation 
are many and are not easily overcome. 
Non-Jews set up varriers against com- 
plete Jewish absorption in the prevail- 
ing culture and many Jews oppose the 
submergence of the Jewish group. 

Since individuals nurture group 
identification, and since group con- 
sciousness is one of the dominating 
mores in the United States, any device 
which will reduce the importance of 
group consciousness will bring about 
an abatement of group conflicts. Re- 
ligious conflicts have led to wars in 
the past but with the growth of re- 
ligious tolerance and the less dominant 


*“D. Young, op. cit., p. 586, our italics. 


position of religious organizations in 
the modern state, such conflicts have 
diminished in intensity. When na- 
tional and “racial” groups lose their 
importance by becoming subordinate 
to group formations along non-na- 
tional lines, this form of conflict may 
be expected to disappear. 

Group attitudes as reflected in 
stereotypes form the psychological 
basis for group discrimination. Such 
stereotypes, as has been shown, are 
universal, fairly uniform, and moder- 
ately rigid. They are, however, modi- 
fiable, by education or propaganda. 
The schools have done little to eradi- 
cate such stereotypes. College courses 
in race relations and even the arrange- 
ment of intergroup contacts have had 
little effect.*7 Segregation in schools 
and educational discriminations are 
not conducive to educational correc- 
tion of this condition. A positive school 
program aimed at the destruction of | 
group stereotypes would seem to be 
required. Our schools are part of our 
culture and stereotypy is integral in 
the cultural milieu. It is useless to 
talk of education as a panacea until 
it is known more clearly what specific 
educational measures will be effective. 

Formal education, even if carefully 
designed to modify attitudes,’ is of 
little effect as long as the attitudes to 
be modified are socially prevalent. A 
drastic change in social values would 
seem to be called for. Attitudes appear 
to be acquired subtly and indirectly 
from impressions conveyed by adults. 
It would therefore seem necessary to 
change adults or to reorganize our 
culture in such a way as to evoke dif- 
ferent attitudes before much progress 
may be expected. The outlook for this 


 Ibid., p. 14. 
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is not very encouraging. 

Horowitz** has found different levels 
of tolerance in individuals which seem 
to be related to group prejudice. It 
appears also that introverts show 
greater tolerance than extroverts and 
that the more loquacious persons show 
less tolerance. The problem is in part, 
at least, that of increasing tolerance 
of individuals. Just how this may be 
achieved is not clearly known but fur- 
ther investigation may point the way. 
The level of tolerance must be raised 
if a higher degree of national unity is 
to be achieved. 

How may increasing tolerance be 
attained? Direct educational proced- 
ures seem of dubious value, but indi- 
rect methods may be effective. In the 
schools, cooperative endeavors should 
be stressed increasingly, and all chil- 
dren should participate upon the basis 
of ability alone. Group formations 
must cut across “racial’’ lines. It must 
be tacitly assumed throughout the edu- 

48 Eugene L. Horowitz, unpublished study car- 
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cational process that “racial” mem- 
bership is of no consequence. 

Programs to increase understanding 
of the cultural backgrounds of minor- 
ity groups may result in greater re- 
spect and sympathy for the lesser 
known minorities. Sympathy, desir- 
able as it may be, is not enough and it 
may result in too great emphasis on 
group distinctiveness. Tolerance is of 
course a long range program. In the 
meantime, intergroup frictions may be 
alleviated by governmental measures 
designed to reduce the fear of eco- 
nomic insecurity, and by political and 
legal actions directed against discrimi- 
nation in public places. 

A consideration for individual dif- 
ferences and a recognition of the in- 
trinsic importance of the individual 
rather than his group memberships is 
the aim of a tolerant society. Each 
individual will find his place in such a 
society in accordance with his indi- 
vidual abilities. Tolerance is most 
likely to be achieved in a society that 
nourishes respect for the individual 
and permits of a wide range of indi- 
vidual differences. 











CuapterR XXV 


THE NEGRO IN THE POLITICAL LIFE OF THE UNITED STATES 


RautpH J. BuNCHE 


American political philosophy and 
institutions are rooted in the fertile 
soil of eighteenth century liberalism. 
The dominant influence in American 
thinking at the time of the Revolution 
was civil libertarianism. This prom- 
ised much for the status of the indi- 
vidual in the society. The American 
Revolution, admittedly bourgeois in 
character, and more a secession than 
a revolution, revealed a high regard 
for the rights of property as well as 
for the rights of the individual. Of 
greatest significance to the Negro, 
however, is the fact that this revolt 
handed down to the American society 
a constitutional framework that has 
become a sacred tradition, which em- 
braces fundamental concepts of human 
equality and human rights. It is within 
this conceptual milieu, inherited from 
the American Revolution, that the Ne- 
gro has carried on his struggles for 
social, political and economic emanci- 
pation. These concepts have given a 
measure of realism to the Negro’s 
persistent assumption that he is en- 
titled to equal status in the society, 
that he too has rights that he must 
fight for, that an individual black citi- 
zen is due as full a measure of human 
dignity as a white one. The Constitu- 
tion itself, of course, represents a com- 
promise solution between those 
conflicting groups in the Convention 
which actually feared democracy as 
a “hydra-headed monster,” on the one 
hand, and those which sincerely sub- 
scribed to the principles of funda- 


mental equalitarianism, on the other. 
The entire constitutional history of the 
nation has reflected this compromise 
in the quixotic tendency to sanctify 
its democratic creeds while stubbornly 
retaining its racial bigotries. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem in the light of the 
historical record, however, the fact 
remains that the Constitution did lay 
the basis for the most broad ideological 
pattern of individual human equality, 
human liberty and human rights that 
the modern world has known. 

The goal set for this nation by the 
Founding Fathers is the attainment of 
political democracy. It is the people 
who are to count in this society. Gov- 
ernment is to be theirs—of, by and 
for them—all of them. Perhaps the 
most serious obstacle to the realization 
of this ideal goal has been the frailty 
of those who make up the society: the 
apathy, prejudices, intolerance, greed, 
and ignorance of the citizenry. Yet, it 
is, in a sense, of the essence of democ- 
racy that this should be so. This is at 
once the promise and the hazard of 
the democratic way. As one author 
aptly puts it: 

The politics of democracy allows for both 
the strength and the weakness of mankind. 
. . . Democracy asks for reason, tolerance 
and sympathy, but paradoxically enough it 
takes full account of the fallibility of hu- 
man nature.’ 

Dictatorships on the modern model are 
certainly less indifferent to the frail- 
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ties of people; they are more selective 
and demand a far larger measure of 
conformance to the patterns of good 
conduct, proper attitudes and strength 
of character—patterns which the dic- 
tators cut according to their own arbi- 
trary standards and whims. They 
attempt to drive the devils out of the 
human soul by heroic measures, by 
brute force, by threat and intimida- 
tion, by the lash, the concentration 
camp and the firing squad. But in the 
process they inspire and legalize devils 
far more vicious than any that the 
democracies have yet known. Thomas 
Jefferson wrote with great sagacity in 
1784: 

In every government on earth is some trace 
of human weakness, some germ of corrup- 
tion and degeneracy, which cunning will dis- 
cover, and wickedness insensibly open, culti- 
vate and improve. Every government degen- 
erates when trusted to the rulers of the 
people alone. The people themselves, there- 
fore, are its only safe depositories. And to 
render even them safe, their minds must be 
improved to a certain degree. . . . The in- 
fluence over government must be shared 
among all the people. If every individual 
which composes their mass participates in 
the ultimate authority, the government will 
be saved; .. 2 


The totalitarian states of today graph- 
ically document the soundness of this 
dictum. The omnipotent dictator or 
the ruling bureaucracy subjects the 
many to the brutal will of the degen- 
erate and corrupt few. Nations, such 
as Britain and the United States, 
which are now engaged in a desperate 
struggle to preserve the democratic 
way of life in the world, must never 
lose sight of the sobering fact that 
the people themselves, with all their 
demonstrated weakness, can alone be 

— Jefferson, Notes on Virginia, 1784; 
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safely entrusted with political power, 
if freedom is to be preserved. The ex- 
clusion of any substantial number of 
the nation’s citizens from participation 
in the political processes of the state 
is, therefore, a serious breach in the 
democratic armour. 

The study of the political status of 
the Negro in America is itself a record 
of glaring imperfections in American 
democracy. Due to the sectional vag- 
aries of the nation with regard to its 
racial mores, which find reflection in 
the nature and extent of Negro po- 
litical activity, the political status of 
the Negro in the South and North will 
be considered separately. 


THE Po.uitTicaL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
IN THE SOUTH 


Throughout American history, the 
South has been distinguishable as a 
separate region boasting peculiar so- 
cial, political, and economic institu- 
tions and ideologies. Reference is 
commonly made to the “solid South,” 
yet the South has really never been 
“solid” except in its traditional adher- 
ence to the doctrine of white suprem- 
acy on the one hand, and the political 
derivative of that doctrine—blind al- 
legiance to the one-party system—on 
the other. There have always been 
severe class distinctions in the South. 
Negroes and “poor whites” have con- 
sistently occupied the two bottom 
rungs on the Southern social and eco- 
nomic ladders, and the white landhold- 
ers, bankers, and industrialists—the 
Southern “Bourbons”—have always 
perched at the top. In between the 
white and black masses at the bottom 
and the numerically small aristocracy 
at the top, there has developed an 
intermediate class of small farmers 
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who today are in serious danger of 
being pushed out into the ranks of the 
agricultural and industrial wage- 
workers. Between these upper and 
lower white classes in the South there 
has been a traditional and deep-seated 
hostility. Only the clever manipula- 
tion of the threat of black dominance 
has kept the underpriviley.u white 
masses and the privileged upper 
classes of the South from coming to a 
parting of the political ways. 

The Civil War, by striking the 
shackles from the black slaves, put 
a temporary brake on the rapidly de- 
veloping antagonism between these 
white classes. This overt interjection 
of the racial issue on the new basis of 
free blacks, checked what promised to 
become a vigorous upsurge of the lower 
class Southern whites and what may 
have happily developed into a process 
of more extensive democratization of 
that region. Class differences and class 
antagonisms smouldered in the South, 
and in the Populist revolt of the post- 
war South threatened to become a 
conflagration. For reasons of alleged 
self-preservation, however, the South 
convinced itself that it was necessary 
to call a truce on political division and 
to present a solid Democratic or 
“white” front. 

The South is confronted with a num- 
ber of problems of concern to govern- 
ment which are peculiar to that sec- 
tion and which are symptomatic of 
the lack of democracy there. These 
include the low standard of living of 
the mass population of the South, both 
black and white; land tenancy; lower 
wage standards; the poll tax as a 
heavy burden on voting; the Negro as 
& social, political and economic “un- 
touchable”; a below-average standard 


of education; the one-party system; 
an inferior quality of political repre- 
sentation and crude demagoguery; 
loose, inefficient and often corrupt 
state and local administrations. 

Though the Democratic party has 
in recent years given evidence of some 
progressiveness in national politics, 
the Democratic machines of the South 
are patently reactionary. The com- 
mon white man of the South is in a 
worse plight than his Northern 
brother, for the former has only the 
alternative of supporting an illiberal 
Democratic machine or dispensing 
with his political privilege altogether 
—that is, assuming that the common 
white man in the South is able to sur- 
mount the poll tax hurdle. The South 
consistently reélects its officers of gov- 
ernment, especially those in the na- 
tional government, and this might not 
be an evil in itself, since it could lead 
to more experienced and wiser repre- 
sentation, were it not for the fact that 
it is, in the South, primarily an ex- 
pression of machine control over a 
very limited electorate. The three most 
salient features of the internal South- 
ern political scene are: the looseness 
and casual corruption in Southern pol- 
itics; the disfranchisement of vir- 
tually all black and large numbers of 
“poor white” citizens; and the employ- 
ment of the Negro issue as a political 
red herring. 

The political status of the Negro in 
the South is intimately related to the 
registration systems in vogue in the 
Southern states. The problem is pre- 





3'There are many variations of the more or less 
subtle devices employed in the South to prohibit 
or discourage Negro voting. No uniformity of prac- 
tice as between Southern states is found. Some of 
the more important measures in current usage are 
the following: exclusion from the Democratic or 
“white” primary; requiring one or more (usually 
two) white character witnesses; strict enforcement 
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sented in bold relief when the contrast 
is bared between the registration pro- 
cedure as it applies to whites on the 
one hand and to Negroes on the other. 
A mere analysis of Southern registra- 
tion laws is not enough; it is only 
when the administration of these laws 
by the local officials is probed that the 
real story of Negro disbarment is re- 
vealed. There is a striking lack of 
uniformity in registration regulations 
and requirements as between the 
Southern states. Even within the same 
state, as, for example, in Georgia or 
Alabama, there are found to be wide 
variations in interpretation and appli- 
cation of the registration laws. 


SOUTHERN REGISTRATION 


The outstanding feature of the ad- 
ministration of registration in the 
South is the amazingly loose and slip- 
shod interpretation of the laws inso- 
far as white registrants are concerned. 
The poll-tax is a real burden on the 
white voter in the South, but the regis- 
trar is seldom ever an obstacle of any 
consequence. The registration officials 
are almost universally lenient and pa- 
ternalistic toward the Southern white 
registrant. There would seem to be no 





of the literacy tests against Negro applicants; 
putting unreasonable questions to Negro applicants 
in constitutional understanding or interpretation 
tests; severe application of property qualifications 
and requiring only Negro applicants to show 
property tax receipts; basing rejection of Negro 
registrants on alleged technical mistakes in filling 
out registration blanks; evasion, by informing 
Negro applicants that registration cards have ‘‘run 
out,” that all members of the registration board 
are not present, that it is “closing time,’’ or that 
the applicant “will be notified in due course’; 
requiring Negro applicants to suffer long waits 
before the officials attend them; requiring Negro 
applicants to fill out their own blanks though 
those of white applicants are filled out for them 
by officials; deliberate insults or threats by offi- 
cials and/or hangers-on; discarding only Negro 
applications for conviction of misdemeanors; re- 
quiring enrollment in Democratic clubs, from 
which Negroes are barred; severe application of 
the cumulative poll tax to Negro voters only; loss 
of jobs or threat of loss of jobs; intimidation by 
physical violence or the threat of it. Only a 
selected few of these instruments can be dis- 
cussed here. 
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good reason, barring the poll tax, why 
any white adult in the South, whether 
illiterate, feeble-minded or criminal, 
cannot vote, if he so desires. Illiterates 
are commonly registered, and regis- 
tration officials often oblige by filling 
out the registration blanks and even 
signing the applicant’s name, or per- 
mitting some third party to do so. In 
some instances absentee registration 
is permitted. There is scarcely ever 
any serious check on residence or age. 
Where character witnesses are re- 
quired by state law, as in Alabama, 
the provision is ignored, or openly 
scoffed at, since the registration offi- 
cial can “vouch” for the character of 
every white person in the county. 
The entire procedure, especially in 
the rural areas, is characterized by its 
extreme informality, its laxness and 
its brazen disregard for the application 
of the law. The registrars employ their 
own interpretations of the laws. Yet 
this laxness, this indifference to sta- 
tutes, this easy going and often gullible 
attitude toward white registrants, is 
usually transformed into a harsh, hos- 
tile and rigid application of the law 
(and often something more than the 
law), when Negro applicants appear. 
As one Southern registrar puts it: 
We register almost anybody. And . . . peo- 


ple in this county are so ignorant. So many 
of them can hardly write their names.‘ 


This same official recalled four white 
property owners for whom she “had 
to hold their hand while they made 
the cross” on the registration blank. 
Another Alabama registration official 
spoke quite frankly about Negro regis- 
trants and the methods for disposing 
of them: 


‘Interview with a member of the Board of 
Registrars in an Alabama county, February, 1940. 
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We never use any of those things [referring 
to such devices as constitution interpretation 
tests] against a white man. I’ll just be hon- 
est with you. . . . We have had a good 
little bit of trouble with niggers. ... Way 
back in 1920 when I was on the board be- 
fore, we had a world of nigger women com- 
ing in to register. There was a dozen of 
them, I reckon, come in one registration 
period. We registered a few and then we 
stopped. Oh, we put them off . . . tell them 
they had to bring in white witnesses. . . 
Tell them how much poll tax it was going 
to cost them. .. . We got that pretty well 
weeded out now. Not many come around. 
I don’t think more than one come in the 
last two years...» 

It cannot be said how many of the 
approximately nine million Negroes in 
the South are registered for voting, 
and there seems to be no reasonable 
means of making an estimate other 
than by counting Negro names on the 
registration books in each Southern 
county. Even this would involve in- 
accuracies, however. For example, it 
was found that some names opposite 
which the tell-tale “col” appeared on 
the registration books of an Alabama 
county were the names of respectable 
white residents of the community. The 
number of Negro registrants, while 
still comparatively negligible, is more 
than it was two or five years ago, but 
the increase has been painfully slow. 
In some recent instances a sudden 
surge of Negro voting or the mere ex- 
pression of Negro determination to 
vote has inspired violent resistance by 
Southern whites. 

Negro efforts at registration are 
usually described by Southern regis- 
tration officials as “trouble.” Most of 
the registration officials simply take 
it for granted that the Negro regis- 
trants ought to be rejected. All sorts 





‘Interview with Registrar in an Alabama coun- 
ty, April, 1940, 


of handy rationalizations are avail- 
able to support this view. The regis- 
trars frequently make fine distinctions 
between the “types” of Negroes pre- 
senting themselves, and often admit 
that certain of the “better class” of 
favored Negroes ought to be put on 
the books. Responsible whites in the 
Southern communities are often will- 
ing to permit a token registration of 
the upper class Negroes. This is not 
considered “dangerous.” 

The basis for the decision of the 
registrars with regard to Negro regis- 
tration is often explained in terms of 
how “the white people in the county 
feel about it.” Often it is enough to 
justify rejection in the minds of the 
registration officials to explain that 
“the people,” meaning the white peo- 
ple in the county, “just wouldn’t stand 
for it.” Some of the Southern regis- 
trars are very boastful about the dis- 
cretionary power vested in their office 
and one went so far in an interview 
as to boast that he had it within his 
power to keep the President of the 
United States from registering, should 
he choose to do so. 

The general social situation and 
mores of the South create an atmos- 
phere of intimidation for the Negro 
registrant who must present himself 
to officials who are usually certain to 
be hostile—not to mention the fact 
that the applicant must often run the 
horrible gauntlet of the leering hang- 
ers-on who habitually loaf about the 
courthouse offices in the Southern 
county seats. Southern registration 
officials (and also textbook writers on 
American government) commonly ex- 
plain the amazing absence of Negro 
names from the registration rolls by 
stating that Negroes “just don’t care to 
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register.” In some respects this is true. 
Negroes are intimidated, afraid to step 
out of their “place,” and reluctant to 
encounter the hostility and insult as- 
sociated with the registration office. 
Moreover, they realize that registra- 
tion which permits voting only in the 
general elections is an empty gesture. 
Finally, even were it not for these 
barriers, Negroes can ill afford to pay 
the poll tax, and when they can afford 
it they are not eager to pay out money 
for the meaningless privilege of voting 
in the general elections, since partici- 
pation in the only elections that count, 
the Democratic or “white” primaries, 
is denied to them. 

There are not a few Negroes in the 
South, however, who agree that the 
election officials are right in permitting 
only a few Negroes with property to 
vote. Their position is that relations 
with the “white folks” will be better 
if only the “highest type of Negro” 
votes, There is a great deal of class 
feeling among Negroes in the South, 
and it is not unusual for “upper class” 
Negroes—business and professional 
men—to take the attitude that the 
great mass of Negroes, being unedu- 
cated and illiterate, are “not yet 
ready” to exercise the franchise. Not 
a few reflect the view that this black 
mass of uneducated people is a definite 
liability to the advanced members of 
the race, in that all Negroes a.. 
lumped together in the prevailing ra- 
cial situation. A good many of these 
“talented tenth” Negroes, far from 
expressing concern over the disfran- 
chisement of their less fortunate black 
brothers, are proud of the fact that 
they are found among the chosen few 
in the community who are permitted 
to exercise the privilege of voting. 
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Despite the hardships often imposed 
by the registrars, there are increasing 
numbers of Negroes in the South who 
are demonstrating an amazing amount 
of patience, perseverance and deter- 
mination, and who keep returning 
after rejections until they get their 
names on the registration books. 

Negroes have discovered that South- 
ern white men with whom they have 
business relations, are often inclined 
to be quite sympathetic toward the 
registration efforts of their Negro cus- 
tomers, and are willing to act as 
vouchers and character witnesses for 
them. 

There is a strong difference of opin- 
ion among Negroes in the South as to 
the proper method to be employed in 
gaining increased registration for Ne- 
groes. Some Southern Negroes of 
prominence are content to go along 
with the customary method of getting 
a few Negroes on the books through 
personal contacts with friendly and 
sympathetic whites. Others vigorously 
oppose this tactic as an uncertain 
“back door” practice which holds no 
promise for the Negro’s political fu- 
ture in the South. These latter desire 
to make an issue, at every possible op- 
portunity, of the Negro’s denial, and 
demand that Negroes be accorded the 
same treatment in the registration 
office as given to whites. 

The efforts being made by some Ne- 
gro organizations throughout the 
South to give free coaching to prospec- 
tive Negro registrants in order to aid 
them in answering the questions put 
by the white registrars is good civic 
education. Undoubtedly, many of the 
Negro applicants have a better knowl- 
edge of the functioning of the state 
and federal governments than the 
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registrars who put the questions to 
them, and, for that matter, than most 
white citizens in their localities. 


Tue Pout Tax 


The poll tax, employed as a qualifi- 
cation for voting, is a development of 
twentieth century America and is pe- 
culiar to eight states in the South. The 
most significant result of the poll tax 
provisions in the South has been the 
disfranchisement of great numbers of 
“nyoor whites.’’? The new constitutions 
of the Southern states in which the 
poll tax provisions were incorporated 
were not popular constitutions and, in 
some instances at least, were actually 
“put over” on the population. In Mis- 
sissippi and Virginia, for example, the 
new constitutions were adopted by 
proclamation and were never sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification. 
In recent years vigorous efforts to do 
away with the poll tax restrictions on 
the franchise have developed in the 
Southern states, often in the face of 
almost insuperable obstacles. The dis- 
franchisement of Negroes by registra- 
tion devices and the white primary, 
and the restraint upon the franchise 
imposed by the poll tax are mutually 
complementary. In most of the re- 
maining poll tax states of the South, 
the Negro is disfranchised by means 
other than the poll tax. Significantly, 
one of the strong arguments advanced 
by those striving for the elimination 
of the tax as a requirement for voting 
is that in those states which have abol- 
ished it, no great increase in the black 
vote has ensued. It is, in fact, true that 
the repeal of the poll tax in Louisiana, 
North Carolina and Florida has re- 
sulted in no very great increase in the 
Negro vote. The introduction of the 


“threat” of Negro domination as an 
issue in the poll tax fight is sheer soph- 
istry. Dishonest Southern politicians 
utilize the Negro issue as a means of 
maintaining themselves and their ma- 
chines in power. The poll tax does 
effectively disfranchise thousands of 
white voters, however, and apparently 
was, in some instances, at least, de- 
liberately designed for that purpose. 
Many thousands more of the white 
voters are corrupted by it. 


Tue Democratic or “WHITER” 
PRIMARIES 


The Democratic or “white” pri- 
mary, operating under the rule of the 
state Democratic parties in the South- 
ern states to the effect that none but 
whites can vote in the party nominat- 
ing contests, is enforced strictly in all 
of the Southern states except Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and a number of 
counties in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. Thus, in the Southern states, the 
Democratic party is, to all intents and 
purposes, the only political party inso- 
far as state and local politics are con- 
cerned. In those states the “nomina- 
tions” of the Democratic party for 
public offices are virtually elections 
to office. The general elections are 
mere gestures. It is in these “white 
primary” states that the political 
rights of Negroes are sacrificed on the 
altar of white supremacy. The white 
primary has now become the most 
effective device for the exclusion of 
Negroes from the polls in the South 
and, therefore, the most effective po- 
litical instrument for the preservation 
of “white supremacy.” The disbar- 
ment of the Negro from these party 
nominating elections usually takes the 
form of a declaration by the author- 
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ities of the Democratic party in each 
state that only white persons are eli- 
gible to membership, and permitted to 
aid, through the primary elections, in 
the nomination of the party candi- 
dates. For example, the Louisiana 
Democratic Primary rule reads: 
“That no one shall be permitted to 
vote at said primary except electors of 
the white race.” 

In the celebrated case of Grovey v. 

Townsend® the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the right of the 
Texas State Democratic Convention 
to establish rules governing member- 
ship in the Democratic party and par- 
ticipation in the party primary, even 
though such rules were based solely 
on race, and despite the fact that the 
Negro citizen of Texas was thus de- 
prived of any possibility of an effec- 
tive vote. The primary was held to be 
a party primary and thus the discrim- 
ination involved was not an act of the 
state. However, in the very recent case 
of U.S. v. Patrick B. Classic et al’, in- 
volving alleged fraudulent conduct in 
a Democratic party primary in the 
Second Congressional District of Lou- 
isiana, where the Democratic nomina- 
tion is and always has been equivalent 
to election, the court took a view which 
may hold much promise for future at- 
tacks upon the validity of the exclu- 
sion of Negroes from Democratic 
primaries—at least when Congression- 
al seats are at stake. Mr. Justice 
Stone, in his majority opinion in the 
Classic case stated: 
Interference with the right to vote in the 
Congressional primary in the Second Con- 
gressional District for the choice of Demo- 
cratic Candidate for Congress is thus a 

$295 U.S. 45, 


™No. 618, Oct. Term, 1940. U.S, Reports; May 
26, 1941. 
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matter of law and in fact an interference 
with the effective choice of the voters at 
the only stage of the election procedure 
when their choice is of significance, since it 
is at the only stage when such interference 
could have any practical effect on the ulti- 


mate result, the choice of the Congressman 
to represent the district. The primary in 


Louisiana is an integral part of the proce- 
dure for the popular choice of Congress- 


man. The right of qualified voters to vote 
at the Congressional primary in Louisiana 


and to have their ballots counted is thus 
the right to participate in that choice. 

It was the unwillingness of the court 
to recognize this fact now clearly 
stated, that inability to vote in the 
Democratic primary is tantamount to 
disfranchisement in the Southern 
states, that was so damaging to the 
Negro in Mr. Justice Roberts’ opinion 
in Grovey v. Townsend. 

Though Negroes are almost uni- 
versally barred from the Democratic 
primaries in the South, even though 
they may be ardent supporters of the 
Democratic party, white Republicans 
very commonly vote in those primar- 
ies. Republican party primaries are 
comparatively rare in the Southern 
states and with few exceptions, are 
virtually meaningless. Negroes have 
traditionally participated in and in 
numerous instances have controlled 
Republican organizations in the South. 
Since the advent of “lily-whiteism” in 
the Southern Republican organiza- 
tions, however (a movement that 
began to develop as far back as the 
Taft administration), Negro power in 
the Southern Republican ranks has 
rapidly diminished. It never meant 
much more than significant votes of 
Negro delegates for the aspiring nom- 
inees at Republican National Conven- 
tions, a few Negro Republican Com- 
mitteemen, and a meager dole of party 
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patronage for Negro political wheel- 
horses. 


NEGRO VOTING IN THE SouTH 


Rather ludicrously, some Southern 
officials claim that “clean government” 
in the South dates from the disfran- 
chisement of the Negro, and that dis- 
barment of the Negro from the polls 
remains essential to the continuance of 
pure politics in the South. Some South- 
erners are honest enough to admit, 
however, that the way in which Negro 
votes were “bought up” in the days of 
Reconstruction is not a bit worse than 
the way in which white votes are 
bought up by poll tax payment and 
cash gifts today. 

The number and power of Negro 
voters in the South is commonly ex- 
aggerated fantastically, and stories of 
the “hundreds” or “thousands” of Ne- 
groes who are voting in one place or 
another go the rounds and are re- 
counted daily among the ranks of the 
courthouse fence-sitters and tobacco- 
juice-spitters. 

In the eight most hard-bitten, anti- 
Negro-vote states of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, South Carolina and Arkansas, 
there are certainly never more than 
80,000 to 90,000 Negro votes cast, at 
a liberal estimate, and scarcely any of 
these are cast in the Democratic pri- 
maries—the elections that count in 
the one-party states. If the mildly 
“border” states of North Carolina, 
Virginia and Tennessee are included, 
another 100,000 to 115,000 black votes 
would be added. But the sum total of 
the Negro vote would be but a drop 
in the political bucket even for these 
eleven small-voting states, eight of 
which are still poll-tax ridden, and 


therefore bar droves of whites as well 
as blacks from the polls. There has 
been a steady if not sensational decline 
in the percentage of Negroes in the 
populations of all the Southern states 
since 1901. The 1930 Census returns 
indicated that only Mississippi re- 
tained a majority of Negroes in its 
population and the 1940 Census will 
probably show that this ratio has 
changed. Throughout the South, of 
course, there remain counties and dis- 
tricts in which Negroes constitute a 
majority of the population, but on the 
whole there is no longer any physical 
basis for the South’s hysterical outcry 
against the threat of “black domina- 
tion.” Actually this insistently uttered 
“fear” of the white South at the con- 
sequences of Negro voting is a fear 
not of Negro political domination 
through Negro exercise of the ballot, 
but a fear of the “in” groups that the 
Negro—that is, the Negro tenants on 
the plantations, and the Negro workers 
in the mills and factories—will be 
voted by the “outs” to bring about a 
shift in political power and control. 
The view is commonly expressed 
throughout the South that the white 
South is now in position to “take care 
of” the Negro handily enough. The 
fear then, is not of black domination, 
but. of white domination in a political 
game in which the Negro voter is only 
a pawn. Some Southern politicians are 
quite pragmatic about the problem of 
Negro voting. Their sole objection to 
the enfranchisement of the Negro, 
they frankly admit, is that it would 
increase the size of the electorate, and 
thus make it more expensive for a 
candidate to get elected or for a ma- 
chine to perpetuate itself in power, 
since there would be black as well as 
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white votes to be bought. 

Many whites in the South quite 
frankly explain that where there is 
resentment at Negro registration and 
voting, Negroes do not attempt it for 
fear they will stir up racial animosity 
in the community, and that this will 
affect them injuriously in other ways. 
This is undoubtedly true, and follows 
a well-established pattern used as a 
guide by many members of minority 
groups. The pattern is that rights and 
principles should never be demanded, 
and may even be tactfully refused by 
minority groups when there is danger 
of intensifying racial feeling. Thus, 
at the time of Professor Frankfurter’s 
appointment to the Supreme Court of 
the United States many Jews felt that 
this was an unwise move in that it 
might serve to feed the fires of anti- 
Semitism already rampant in the coun- 
try. 

There is an ever-increasing political 
activity among Negroes in the munici- 
pal elections of the South. As many as 
several thousands of Negroes have 
voted in the city elections of Atlanta. 
Negroes in the few thousands have 
similarly voted in the municipal con- 
tests in Durham, Raleigh, and Rich- 
mond. Apparently the white popula- 
tions of these Southern centers were 
not unduly alarmed by this new ac- 
tivity on the part of Negroes, for 
there is no record of any serious 
protest against it. On the other 
side of the ledger, however, is the at- 
tempt of the Ku Klux Klan in 1939 to 
alarm and stir up the white population 
of Miami against the threat of Negro 
voting. A similar episode occurred in 
Greenville, South Carolina, when only 
a few hundred Negroes got on the 
registration rolls in 1939, and some 
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excitement surrounded the registration 
of some three score Negroes, mostly 
women, in Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, in the same year, when the warn- 
ing was issued that “the Klan will ride 
again.” Negroes vote, or rather, are 
voted, in Memphis also. The Crump 
machine sees to that—provides them 
with poll tax receipts, marked ballots 
and bad liquor, and herds them into 
the polling booths. 

There are an increasing number in 
the South, and among these are some 
very influential people and some keen 
observers, who believe it inevitable 
that within the reasonably near future 
a two-party system will develop in 
the South. They see a second or op- 
position party springing up, due to the 
movement of population, the develop- 
ment of industry, the increasing class- 
consciousness of the workers of the 
South, and the tendency of the estab- 
lished parties to break up on ideologi- 
cal grounds. Such a development 
would have a very wholesome effect 
upon the political status of the Negro 
in the South. It probably provides the 
main source of hope for the political 
future of the Southern Negro. 


Necro VorTING IN THE A.A.A. 
Corron REFERENDA 


One very large and very significant 
group of Negroes in the South has been 
having, in recent years, an unparal- 
leled and unrestricted opportunity to 
express its will through the ballot. Not 
since Reconstruction days has any 
numerous group of Negroes had the 
opportunity to cast the independent 
ballot that is cast by the Negro cotton 
farmer in the cotton marketing quota 
referenda. Most significantly, many 
thousands of Negro cotton farmers 
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each year now go to the polls, stand 
in line with their white neighbors and 
mark their ballots independently, 
without protest or intimidation, in 
order to determine government policy 
toward cotton production control. 
These elections revolve about issues 
which affect directly the economic wel- 
fare of the producers and they are 
much more clear to the voters than 
are the often obscure issues confront- 
ing them in the regular political elec- 
tions. The cotton referenda are run off 
as regular elections, with regulations 
governing the eligibility of voters, vot- 
ing booths and the Australian ballot— 
features that are often signally lacking 
in the political elections of those 
Southern states in which the cotton 
referenda are held. 

The participation of Negroes in 
those elections, and on an equal basis 
with whites, is of the utmost signif- 
icance in the South. That such activi- 
ties will tend to bring about a recogni- 
tion by both white and Negro pro- 
ducers of parallel economic interests 
would seem clear. Participation in 
these referenda has given to a great 
many Negroes in the South the first 
opportunity to cast a ballot of any 
kind they have ever had. Moreover, 
it tends to accustom a great many 
whites to the practice of Negro voting. 


Tue Necro INFLUENCE ON SouTH- 
ERN PoLiTics 


While the Negro may exercise a 
very limited franchise in the South, the 
very presence of the Negro is a dom- 
inating influence upon Southern poli- 
tics. It is the Negro bogey which has 
frightened the South into its tradi- 
tional devotion to a one-party system 
that is essentially the negation of de- 


mocracy. The South—the white South 
—enjoys only partial democracy. Its 
range of democratic freedom in the 
realm of politics is always circum- 
scribed by the self-imposed limitations 
of party choice. Only by blind loyalty 
to the Democratic party can the 
“Southern way” be preserved. Re- 
publicanism is still hereticism in the 
South, and the parties of the left are 
regarded as dire, revolutionary threats. 
In no other section of the country can 
such intense, self-imposed political 
provincialism be found. The net re- 
sult is a political naiveté and back- 
wardness which leaves its indelible 
imprint upon Southern life. No sec- 
tion of the country produces such 
virile and vituperative demagoguery ; 
none is so unprogressive and politi- 
cally bigoted. The South pays a high 
price for its white supremacy. The 
Negro remains the greatest single in- 
fluence in the Southern scene. The 
South’s representation in the Congress 
remains illegally based upon a total 
population that includes more than 


9,000,000 Negroes who are unconstitu- N 


tionally denied any voice in the selec- 
tion of these representatives. 

The Negro is often the essential 
vehicle of Southern politics. Though 
the “Negro issue” today in any given 
campaign, is usually more imagined 
than real, it is a convenient handle for 
the campaign activities of many pro- 
fessional politicians in the South. It is 
a ready-made smear that can be ef- 
fectively employed by the unscrupu- 
lous politician. It is still sure-fire in 
many sections of the South, and can- 
didates make good use of it. The 
Southern mentality is receptive to 
“nigger-baiting” and so it is a legiti- 
mate instrument of political warfare. 
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There are many in the South today, 
however, who have grown weary of 
the Negro diversion. They feel that the 
South is paying too high a price for 
its past, and that the Southern politi- 
cian is playing the South cheap by 
holding office on the strength of “nig- 
ger-baiting” rather than by devoting 
constructive effort toward the solution 
of the more pressing economic prob- 
lems of that section. The South is 
slowly awakening to the fact that it 
has many problems which are im- 
mediately more pressing than its black 
one, and is beginning to demand that 
its political representatives put all of 
their cards on the table at election 
time. In most places in the South to- 
day, the candidate must be “right” on 
more things than the Negro problem. 


IMPLICATIONS OF NEGRO POLITICAL 
STATUS IN THE SOUTH 


There is certainly something ironi- 

eal in the fact that this South which 
thus grossly denies an _ elemental 
democratic right to a vast population 
within its midst is more enthusiastic 
than any other section of the country 
over the fight to defeat Hitler and 
preserve democracy in the world. It 
may well be that the South is inter- 
ested in the preservation only of that 
special Southern brand of democracy 
defined by a Southern newspaper in 
defending the poll tax. It observed 
with boastful candor: 
This newspaper believes in white supremacy. 
. . . It does not believe in a Democracy 
with a small “d,”’ because it knows this 
country never has had such a Democracy 
and never will have such a Democracy as 
long as white supremacy is preserved... . 
If it is “undemocratic” to argue for white 
supremacy—as it certainly is—then we plead 
guilty to the charge*® 


The Negro is disfranchised in the 
South, but certainly the direct implica- 
tions for a democratic society of such 
denials of democratic rights are 
shamefully clear. Long tolerated 
abuses of this kind cannot but have a 
deleterious effect upon the democratic 
fabric of the entire nation. The con- 
tinuing cultivation of a large corps of 
public officials who have no respect for 
laws, who tend to become a law unto 
themselves, who wink and connive at 
habitual violation of the laws they are 
sworn to uphold, will inevitably reap 
bitter harvests for all Americans who 
regard the democratic way as essential 
to decent living. Already the efforts 
toward erasing the Negro as an active 
political factor have had their re- 
percussions in the mass disfranchise- 
ment of white persons, now typical of 
this section of the country whose vot- 
ing record is surely a travesty on de- 
mocracy. 

The real strength of a democratic 
society is to be found in the full and 
hearty participation of all members 
of the society in its processes. De- 
mocracy’s power is in the support it 
wins and merits from those masses 
whose servant it must be. A democracy 
in which vast numbers of citizens are 
denied democratic privileges is a fatal 
mockery. The political and psycho- 
logical frustration of those citizens 
who are shunted into an inferior caste, 
the lack of morale among them, their 
inability to contribute to the common 
weal, the inevitable reaction upon the 
members of the dominant group who 
become accustomed to a dual set of 
moral values, must be seriously 
threatening to the ultimate survival 


8 Tuscaloosa, Alabama, News; Nov. 3, 1939. 
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of the democratic ideal. In the final 
analysis, a democracy that ignores and 
neglects many of its citizens, or is 
merely paternalistic toward them, is 
hollow. Democracy’s vitality is in the 
liberation, the uplift, the inspiration 
and self-confidence of the individual, 
who will willingly shoulder his bur- 
den of responsibility in the society in 
the full knowledge that he walks with 
freedom and dignity. 


Tue PouiticaL STATUS OF THE 
NorTHERN NEGRO 


Within the limited scope of this 
paper it has been necessary to make 
some choice as to emphasis. The politi- 
cal status of the Negro in the South 
has been stressed for the obvious rea- 
sons that it is in the South that the 
overwhelming majority of Negroes re- 
side, and, within the framework of 
democratic analysis, enforced non-vot- 
ing is far more meaningful than voting. 
The Negro in the North votes; the 
Negro in the South does not and can- 
not. 

Negro political activity in the North 
ties up importantly with the Negro 
migrations during and after World 
War I. It was these migrations which 
brought on the concentrations of Negro 
population in the Northern urban 
centers. An outstanding characteristic 
of these new Negro populations, which 
found themselves in a strange environ- 
ment in the North, was their political 
innocence. Inevitably, they fell prey 
to the machine politics of the well- 
oiled political rings typical of Ameri- 
ca’s great urban centers. An essential 
corollary of the Negro’s exploitation 
by political machines is the frequent 
tie-up between Negro politics and 
politicians and the underworld. For 


the most part this underworld associa- 
tion reduces itself to the numbers and 
policy rackets and their numerous 
barons, to prostitution, and to petty 
vice. 

The Negro population of the North 
has adjusted itself rapidly to the po- 
litical customs of its new environment. 
Negro voting behavior in the North to- 
day approximates the average. Negro 
participation at first was timid and 
meager; today it approaches the aver- 
age. Negro party affiliation, which was 
once inflexibly Republican, today is no 
longer so; nor is the Negro’s behavior 
longer atypical with regard to third 
party support. Negro voting behavior 
in the North can no longer be de- 
scribed as generally atypical. The fact 
is that the Negro voter in the North 
is much more thoroughly assimilated 
politically than he is socially or eco- 
nomically. The Negro voter, like the 
white, is preyed upon by the political 
machines. The Negro voter, through 
his political leaders, who are profes- 
sional politicians and therefore largely 
self-seeking, expects a direct return 
for his vote in the form of jobs, social 
and municipal services. Whereas in 
Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and Detroit, his vote 
is an important factor in determining 
election results, he does get improved 
facilities and services, though seldom 
in proportion to the real importance of 
his vote. Yet his vote, especially when 
political lieutenants can control it, is 
a voice that can command attention, 
and gives to the Negro of the North an 
effective lever that is almost entirely 
foreign to his black brother in the 
South. 

The concentration of the Northern 
Negro in segregated residential areas 
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has made for a more effective Negro 
vote. The Negro vote thus often con- 
trols the selection of local and state of- 
ficials. Dividends in the form of local, 
state and federal patronage are now 
paid to the Negro as a matter-of- 
course. In numerous local elections the 
Negro vote has constituted the balance 
of power. In close national elections 
such as the last one, when the inde- 
pendent vote is considered a serious 
factor, the major parties carefully woo 
the Negro voters. The Negro vote is a 
constant threat and Negro organiza- 
tions, such as the N.A.A.C.P., have 
made effective use of this threat in 
their lobbying activities on behalf of 
the Negro, notably in the successful 
fight against the confirmation of Judge 
Parker, and in the less-successful ef- 
forts in behalf of the anti-lynching 
bills. 

There is really no accurate estimate 
of Negro voting in the North. The fig- 
ure usually cited during the last presi- 
dential campaign exceeded 2,000,000. 
The claim is frequently made that the 
Negro controls the political balance of 
power in some seventeen of the North- 
ern states. For the most part such 
“estimates” are mere guesses, based 
only upon the ratio of adult Negroes to 
the total adult population of the par- 
ticular city or state. The Negro vote, 
moreover, is no longer a merely black 
vote, responsive only to racial appeals. 
Since 1928, when President Hoover 
pressed the Republican _lily-white 
campaign in the South too overtly, and 
because the New Deal launched the re- 
lief and “forgotten man” appeals dur- 
ing the depression, there has been a de- 
cided shift in the political allegiance 
of the Northern Negro. The spell of 
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the Lincoln legend over the Negro has 
been broken. It may well be, as some 
contend, that among well-to-do Ne- 
groes it is still fashionable to be Re- 
publican, but it is also true that the 
working class, the unionized and the 
underprivileged Negro gives enthusi- 
astic support to the Democratic party. 

It is difficult to assess the real bene- 
fits accruing to the Northern Negro 
from his growing political activiiy. 
Prior to 1932, the great concentration 
on presidential campaigns paid only 
small dividends to the Negro masses, 
though Negro political leaders often 
plucked juicy patronage plums for 
themselves. But the New Deal for the 
first time gave broad recognition to 
the existence of the Negro as a na- 
tional problem and undertook to give 
specific consideration to this fact in 
many ways, though the basic evils re- 
main untouched. 

The more immediate gains from po- 
litical activity have resulted from the 
strategic réle played by the Negro 
electorate in municipal campaigns. 
Here the Negro of the Northern cities 
has been able to trade his vote for tan- 
gible results—better schools, play- 
ground facilities, sanitation improve- 
ments, hospital accommodations, po- 
lice and fire protection, transportation 
services, improved lighting and paving, 
municipal employment and office hold- 
ing and direct representation. Though 
it can never be said that the Negro 
sections in general receive an equitable 
share of such benefits, it is undoubted 
that the conditions in the Negro resi- 
dential areas of every Northern city in 
which the Negro wields a significant 
vote, would be much more neglected 
were it not for the power of that vote. 
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The Negro is rapidly learning that he 
can trade and make demands upon the 
strength of his ballot. 

The question is often raised as to 
whether the Negro vote is or should be 
a solid bloe vote. It is not so now, and 
even assuming that it were possible to 
make it so, this would be undesirable. 
The Negro population is properly sub- 
ject to the same variations in interest 
as the white—there are sectional, class, 
religious, and ideological differences 
dividing the Negro vote as they divide 
the white. There is, for example, 
neither more nor less unanimity among 
Negroes with regards to the nation’s 
foreign policy today than among 
whites. It is important to the proper 
functioning of democracy that this 
independence of attitude be preserved 
for all groups, granted the vital impor- 
tance of national unity in this period 
of desperate crisis. While it is true that 
the Negro voter must always be a 
“race conscious” voter so long as racial 
division remains typical of American 
life, it is also true that there are many 
issues of even more fundamental im- 
portance than race to the welfare of 
the Negro voter here—not the least of 
which are those of broad governmental 
policy in the present crisis. 

The Negro in the North experiences 
something of the real nature of politi- 
cal democracy. He has a political 
voice, a medium whereby he can ex- 
press his views on and influence the 
direction of governmental policy. He 
has a hand in the selection of those 
who represent him in government. He 
is enabled, thereby, to develop a sense 
of responsibility and a feeling of dig- 
nity in a society in which he is per- 
mitted active participation. As an in- 
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dividual and as a group the Negro has 
a new, albeit proper, importance. 

It is not enough, however, that the 
Negro in the North has attained po- 
litical emancipation, that he is learn- 
ing the value of the ballot, and that 
his voting behavior approaches the 
norm. In the broader sense, all voting 
in the North is still too much under the 
shadow of machine control to permit 
of maximum expression of the indi- 
vidual will. Ballots are still too fre- 
quently bought, corrupt politicians are 
still too influential, and the voter in 
the large, black or white, is still too 
easily duped in the campaigns. 


CONCLUSION 


The future of the American Negro 
is a grave problem of the American 
society. This problem can be solved 
only in terms of full opportunity for 
development and complete assimila- 
tion in the political and economic life 
of the nation. The Negro in America 
has but one fundamental objective: to 
attain the full stature of American 
citizenship. The Negro, for centuries 
now, has contributed his labor, his in- 
telligence, his blood, and even his life 
to the development and protection of 
the nation. He asks nothing from the 
society except that it consider him at 
long last as a full-fledged citizen, 
vested with all of the rights and privi- 
leges granted to every citizen; that 
the charter of constitutional liberties 
apply to the black as to all other men. 
The Negro citizen has long since 
learned that “special” treatment for 
him implies differentiation on a racial 
basis and inevitably connotes inferior 
status. 

In a world in which democracy is 
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gravely besieged the United States 


must consider seriously the implica- 
tions of its own failure to extend the 
democratic process in full to some thir- 
teen million of its citizens whose pres- 
ent status tends to make a mockery 
of the Constitution. The thinking Ne- 
gro appreciates fully the difficulties 
inherent in the American social sys- 
tem. It is recognized that deep-seated 
social attitudes are not quickly 
changed. Yet it can be readily under- 
stood that in a world in which dogmas 
of racial superiority and racial per- 
secution assume an increasingly domi- 
nant role, the Negro views with great 
alarm the stubborn persistence of ra- 
cial bigotry in America. The Negro 
knows too well that whatever progress 
he has made in his relatively short pe- 
riod of freedom has been made over 
the barriers of racial prejudice. 

The Negro asks only his constitu- 
tional right when he demands that the 
laws of the country be so designed as 
to extend their benefits to black as 
well as to white citizens, and that po- 
litical parties, governmental agencies 
and officials pledge themselves to ex- 
tend the full measure of law and con- 
stitution to all men, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. Never since the Civil 
War has the Constitution and its 
democratic tenets loomed so impor- 
tantly in the ordering of the country. 
The Negro, as all other Americans, 
seeks shelter under their protective 
wing against the menacing forces of a 
world bullied by nations to whom con- 
stitutional guarantees appear as weak- 
ness, if not democratic madness. The 
future of the Negro rests with the fu- 
ture of democracy. Negroes in great 
numbers, despite the disillusioning im- 
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perfections of American democracy 
and its racial contradictions, now must 
know that every blow struck on behalf 
of democracy is a blow for the black 
man’s future. 

So long as this society professes to 
be a democracy, however, the Negro 
and other minority racial groups can 
deny that this is by right exclusively 
a white man’s country, and that all 
others exercise rights and privileges 
here only on sufferance. For what is it 
that the Negro struggles? He makes no 
plea for special privilege. He asks only 
that democracy live up to its promise: 
that black citizens be permitted to 
join with all other citizens in making 
of America’s democratic faith a vital, 
living force, whose preservation will be 
assured by the unlimited sacrifices 
both its white and black citizens will 
cheerfully make in order to continue 
to share its blessings. What the Negro 
seeks, finally, is a recognition of rights. 
There is no place in a democracy for 
the slave tradition that some people 
have rights by natural endowment, 
while others exercise only privileges as 
favors condescendingly handed down 
to them from a superior and dominant 
group, and subject to the will of that 
group. The Negro has also learned well 
the lesson that political freedom with- 
out economic opportunity is meaning- 
less. 

The Negro in America struggles to 
attain that dignity of the individual 
man, that decent respect for and 
recognition of the integrity of the in- 
dividual which is the first premise of 
our civilization. Although it has ad- 
mittedly received but half-hearted ap- 
plication here, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the totalitarian sys- 
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tems, if victorious, would black it out 
permanently as an ideal and as a moral 
precept of future conduct. 

The entire nation has a vital stake 
in the world conflict. But the ability of 
this nation to protect its interests is 
now seriously affected by the tradi- 
tional imperfections in the democratic 
process. In an hour of great need the 
nation reaps the harvest of the racial 
disunity it has sown and cultivated. 
The Negro is grossly discriminated 
against in both the civil and military 
phases of the defense program. There 
can be no maximum unity in a military 
establishment that fosters a white 
army and a black army; in an econ- 
omy that recognizes employment and 
wage differentials as between white 
and black workers; in a political sys- 
tem that extends political privilege to 
some and withholds it from others. It 
is tragically ironical that in a nation 
which has been guilty of so many in- 
justices toward them, black citizens 
must now make a clamant plea to the 
government to permit them to throw in 
their brain, toil and sweat, and even 
their blood in the mighty effort for the 
defense of the nation and its cherished 
democratic ideals. 

It is a fight on two fronts in which 
the Negro and all democracy-loving 
Americans must now engage. The un- 
relenting struggle to erect a true de- 
mocracy upon our constitutional foun- 
dations must go on. The economic in- 
security of vast millions of our popula- 
tion, the political and educational dis- 
abilities suffered by many, the slum 
areas, child labor, the migratory work- 
ers, sharecroppers, the disgracefully 
inadequate protection of the nation’s 
health—these and many other evils 


must be eradicated. There can be no 
let-up in the crusade to make a reality 
of American democracy. 

But full recognition must be given 
also to the external threat. The fight 
to make democracy work can only go 
on if the democratic concepts and tra- 
ditions are preserved. The fight today 
is to preserve that capacity which 
western civilization alone makes possi- 
ble—the effort to achieve in practice 
the ideals of human equality and the 
essential dignity of man—the funda- 
mental postulates of democracy. This 
fight will be lost the moment the 
United States finds itself marooned in 
a totalitarian world. This nation can- 
not exist as a democratic island in a 
Nazi-fascist sea. 

There should be no illusions about 
the nature of this struggle, however. 
The fight now is not to save democ- 
racy, for that which does not exist 
cannot be saved. But the fight is to 
maintain those conditions under which 
people may continue to strive for real- 
ization of the democratic ideals. This 
is the inexorable logic of the nation’s 
position as dictated by the world anti- 
democratic revolution and Hitler’s 
projected new world order. 

There are those who profess to agree 
with all of this, but caution that in 
these crucial times disadvantaged 
groups such as the Negro—or labor— 
should, for the sake of national unity 
and national defense, call a truce and 
suspend their struggle. But it is de- 
featist in a democratic society to coun- 
sel unquestioning acceptance of the 
status quo. A democratic society can 
never become static and remain demo- 
cratic. The practical essence of a 
democratic society is in the mecha- 
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nisms it affords for the solution of its 
problems. This is precisely why de- 
mocracy is worth fighting for. This is 
precisely why democracy inspires hope 
among oppressed peoples. There are 
those also who say that it is of little 
consequence to the Negro whether this 
country maintains its present pseudo- 
democratic institutions or becomes na- 
tionalistic and totalitarian. This is 
dangerous advice for the Negro; it is 
an insidious type of defeatism. It sug- 
gests to the Negro that he adopt an 
attitude of resignation toward his fu- 
ture, and, having no voice in the so- 
ciety, prepare to adapt himself to 
whatever ideology the future may 
bring. But the Negro as an American 
has a vital stake in this future and 
must struggle tooth and nail to have 
a hand in determining what course it 
shall take. 

For all thinking people, the Ameri- 
can Negro should be a shining symbol 
of the deeper significance of democ- 
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racy. The Negro has demonstrated 
what can be achieved with democratic 
liberties even when grudgingly and in- 
completely bestowed. But the most 
profound significance of the Negro 
to the American society is found in 
the cold fact that democracy which is 
not extended to all of the nation’s 
citizens is diseased. It is a dangerous 
pattern of caste and discrimination 
that is here cut for the Negro, and 
European experience now reveals how 
easily this pattern may be applied to 
non-Negro groups. It is a relatively 
simple step from a glib rationalization 
of the exclusion of the Negro from 
the fruits of democracy, to the exclu- 
sion of Jews, of aliens, of Catholics, of 
labor unions, and ultimately of all 
those whe do not belong to the chosen 
political sect. The treatment of its 
minority problems will prove to be the 
ultimate test of the ability of Ameri- 
can democracy to function and to sur- 
vive. 














Cuapter XXVI 


THE NEGRO AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 


CHarLEs §S, JOHNSON 


Tue NATURE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 

I have been asked to discuss the 
question of the Negro and the present 
crisis. The assumption seems to be 
that we all are intimately aware of 
what the nature of this crisis is. For 
one thing we know that the problems 
at the base of this crisis are not local 
or national, but international in their 
scope and complexity. There are no 
simple, obvious explanations. If there 
were, there would probably be less 
violence in the differences of opinion, 
and a clearer course of action pos- 
sible. As a background, however, for 
this discussion, attention may be 
called to three aspects of the present 
crisis—at least as they appear at pres- 
ent: These are the economic, the 
ideological, and the political facets 
of the world crisis against which we 
are to consider the rédle of the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

It is impossible to escape the fact 
the most of the world has been ex- 
periencing the penetration of the eco- 
nomic forms of Western civilization. 
The economic systems of most of the 
cultures and civilizations of the world 
are affected, in one way or another, by 
this influence. This has raised the po- 
tent question of markets, raw ma- 
terials; of contact with new peoples 
and new cultures, of the growth and 
vital needs of cities and industrial 
centers, of class divisions and rivalries 
and, subsequently, class ideologies; of 
economic nationalism, imperialism, 
international competition and, finally, 
war. 


The revolt against the inefficiencies 
and, frequently, the injustices of the 
major economic systems of Western 
civilization has led to at least two 
significant experiments in Europe: 
Communism, and what is vaguely 
called totalitarian economics, or Na- 
tional Socialism. Both of these eco- 
nomic forms seem to have been in- 
spired by the impoverishment and 
chronic insecurity of large sections of 
the people. The collapse of the original 
system in parts of Europe has followed 
the inability of the system to distri- 
bute its benefits with any measure of 
justice, either within or between coun- 
tries. And this, presumably, is the 
basis of the distinction between the 
Haves and the Have-nots of Europe, 
who are @ mixed consequence of the 
last World War. 

Political democracy has been as- 
sociated with the economic system of 
capitalism and the repudiation of free 
capitalism, when it has occurred, has 
been accompanied by the repudiation 
of democracy as we know it. Our pres- 
ent national concern for the preserva- 
tion of democracy is bound up in con- 
siderable measure with our concern 
for the preservation of our economic 
system, which is the basis of our pres- 
ent living standards and our hopes for 
the future. I hope to suggest how the 
role of the Negro in America is in- 
volved in the issue of the present con- 
test between the democratic and to- 
talitarian economic controls. 

The second facet of this situation 
has been referred to as ideological. 
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This involves not only the concept of 
democracy as opposed to totalitarian 
dictatorship, but the working symbols 
of democracy in opposition to the ra- 
cial symbols merely created, in the 
effort to rationalize the abandonment 
of the codes of national and interna- 
tional morality. There are Aryans, 
non-Aryans and non-non-Aryans; the 
Jews are white but inferior, the Ne- 
groes are inferior but colored, the 
Japanese are colored but equals. The 
Chinese are virtually honorary Anglo- 
Saxons as the Japanese are, for pur- 
poses of the present world conflict, 
honorary Aryans. The master race 
concept not only classifies Europeans 
according to human quality, but se- 
lects for especial degradation the Jews 
and the Negroes. The democratic 
ideology recognizes no distinction on 
the basis of race and color, but admits 
wide variation in actual practice of 
the principle. This is an important 
consideration in the present crisis with 
respect to the two leading exponents 
of the democratic theory: England 
and the United States. 

Thirdly, the question of internal 
and international politics is an aspect 
of the present world crisis. Our rela- 
tionship with England is not one in- 
spired purely by benevolence and 
good-will. There are ancestral links 
to be sure, but so are there ancestral 
links with the rest of the world. Fun- 
damentally, political democracy at 
home depends upon an effective inter- 
national organization of democracies. 
This, the democracies have in the past 
failed to perceive. The ultimate aim of 
the present crisis is, of course, victory 
and a lasting peace. But, as the last 
war so tragically revealed, settlement 
and peace are not necessarily based 
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upon a world public opinion, inspired 
by confidence in collective respect for 
human rights and the rights of minor- 
ities, but were, in that instance, 
founded upon security and a specious 
balance of power, unequal in economic 
and military strength. 

The instrument of peace created was 
the League of Nations, founded upon 
the theory of collective security and 
the rights and security of minorities. 
But at no time has any nation been 
willing to sacrifice enough of its sover- 
eignty to make a collective security a 
reality; and at no time have minor- 
ities been seriously protected. The vast 
problems created by the issues of the 
first World War: the emancipation of 
the submerged classes and small na- 
tions of Europe, the new responsibili- 
ties in technically retarded areas, the 
class differences in articulation, the 
basic human rights, were ignored. 
Japan, for example, sought to have a 
principle formulated in the League of 
Nations against international discrim- 
ination on the basis of race. This was 
rejected. The policy of appeasement 
and compromise was followed in con- 
tests between strong nations and weak 
minorities. It is significant that the 
first tests of this principle came where 
there was least moral fortification—in 
Manchuria and in Ethiopia. The end 
result is with us today in a new and 
fiercer war. This is roughly my con- 
ception of our present international 
crisis. 


Tue PRESENT STATUS OF THE NEGRO: 
EconoMICc 


The Negro is the largest American 
minority. In discussing his status in 
relation to the present crisis, it seems 
appropriate to restrict consideration 
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to three apparently major issues: the 
economic, social and ideological as- 
pects of Negro-white relations in the 
American democracy. At the very out- 
set it is important to make a distinc- 
tion between how America regards the 
Negro and how the articulate and 
racially self-conscious Negroes think 
of themselves. 

The concept of Negro citizenship 
was born late in the course of develop- 
ment of our American political democ- 
racy. Essentially, this group has been 
conceived as a labor adjunct estab- 
lished prior to the age of power and 
our elaborated technology. The early 
structure of the American society was 
one of social caste and the economic 
exploitation of man power. But slav- 
ery is incompatible with a dominant 
industrialism and, ultimately, with in- 
dustrial capitalism. The result has 
been a gradual disintegration of caste 
and the evolution of a culturally alien 
group within the class pattern of 
American society. In effect, the South 
under slavery represented a _pre- 
capitalistic regime. Capitalism is based 
upon free labor and competition. So- 
cial customs under slavery were more 
inspired by feudalism than by capital- 
ism. Capitalism is just effectively en- 
tering the South with the mills and 
new industries. The weight of tradi- 
tion has sifted the larger population 
deposits of this group to those occupa- 
tional levels where the greatest volume 
of unskilled routine labor remains. 

Two factors have operated to dis- 
turb this socio-economic adjustment. 
One of these is the American policy 
of universal education; the other is 
the constant disintegration of the rem- 
nants of the caste structure by the 
impersonal imperatives of the new 
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technology inherent in our dominant 
economic system. Education has 
helped to create social as well as cul- 
tural classes among the Negroes, and 
to create wants which the dominant 
traditions have tended to deny. The 
technological changes have shaken up 
the old occupational stratification, 
forcing to the surface acute problems 
of racial unemployment. The réle of 
education, generally, has been to make 
the masses, white and Negro, more ar- 
ticulate. The white masses have been 
made more conscious of their power, 
the Negro masses more conscious of 
their weakness and frustration. 

Nearly four-fifths of the Negro pop- 
ulation live in the South. Over half 
of these depend upon agriculture, 
principally cotton, and over 70 per 
cent of these cotton workers are ten- 
ants and sharecroppers. As will be 
noted later, this is not an isolated 
racial or local problem. For cotton 
cultivation is functionally related to 
the life of the Southern region, and 
cotton markets are a part of our sys- 
tem of international trade, for which 
the issues of the present war holds 
serious implications, Against an his- 
torical agricultural background, re- 
cent changes indicate that Negroes in 
1940 are more urban than rural. They 
have been, in larger masses, learning 
the techniques of industry—iron and 
steel, meat packing, railway mainte- 
nance, coal mining, construction. But 
about 70 per cent are still held in 
unskilled positions. Meanwhile, the 
protected “Negro jobs” have been dis- 
appearing, representing a violation of 
the caste structure by white workers 
themselves. 

The economic dislocations have ac- 
centuated the problems of this social 
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and cultural transition by the Negro. 
In 1935, for example, there were 
2}117,044 on relief. There were four 
times as many Negroes as whites, pro- 
portionately, on relief in Detroit and 
Pittsburgh, three times as many in St. 
Louis, New York and Birmingham. 
The present Federal government ad- 
ministration, with its advantage of a 
broader world view and historical per- 
spective, has recognized far more 
clearly than the general public, in- 
cluding individual employers and labor 
leaders, the fundamental economic il- 
logic of the exclusion practices limiting 
Negro industrial participation. Cap- 
italism can only expand in a free so- 
ciety. With free laborers and improved 
living standards we would find our- 
selves eventually in the impossible 
situation of having a few capitalists 
producing goods only for themselves. 

The accelerated industrial activity 
made necessary by the urgency of de- 
fense preparations has thrown into 
highlight the present industrial status 
of the Negro. At a time when it is 
imperative for industry to increase its 
production by at least sixty per cent, 
and industries are advertising fran- 
tically for labor, both individual in- 
dustries and organized labor are cling- 
ing to their traditional policies founded 
upon the outmoded caste patterns. 
With skilled and unskilled Negro 
workers already available and unem- 
ployed in industrial communities, 
these concerns are unnecessarily ad- 
ding to the problems of housing and 
health, and eventually of industry it- 
self, by importing white workers from 
other communities. 

Only one large automobile manu- 
facturer employs Negroes on a scale 
comparable to their population propor- 
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tions. His successful experience with 
this labor, however, serves to empha- 
size the purely racial character of the 
exclusion practice. The aircraft indus- 
try, one of the newer fields, and des- 
tined, for a period, to be one of the 
largest, has systematically exercised 
this policy of exclusion. The craft 
unions, with their constitutional exclu- 
sion clauses, have been as restrictive 
as individual industries. The emer- 
gency has been serious enough to 
prompt the Defense Board to take 
action in the case of firms with large 
government contracts. For, despite the 
current imperfections in the interpre- 
tation of our democratic principle, it 
becomes dangerous in a military crisis 
to keep unemployed, for purely social 
reasons, a valuable and substantial 
labor resource. 

What has been occurring in the field 
of employment has been observed in 
the local programs for training of Ne- 
gro defense and other workers. These 
programs have been casual and greatly 
retarded where they have not been 
neglected entirely. It might be haz- 
arded that at present no less than 25 
per cent of a useful Negro labor re- 
source is being unused in essential de- 
fense production. 


Tue PRESENT STATUS OF THE NEGRO: 
SoctraL 


A considerable amount of time has 
been given to the economic aspect of 
present Negro status, both because it 
is basic to Negro life and development 
in America, and because it reflects 
other significant tangents of the Ne- 
gro’s minority status at such a time as 
this. Attention will be given briefly to 
the social facet, which is, for conven- 
ience, discussed apart from the eco- 
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nomic patterns, occupational patterns 
and employment trends. The social 
pattern of the United States, with 
respect to its Negro minority, makes 
extremely difficult any conception of 
democracy about which we know, and 
complicates seriously the exercise of 
normal political and _ institutional 
functions. The assumption seems to be 
that racial minorities that are unas- 
similable in terms of the racial stand- 
ards of the dominant group, can be 
socially segregated under conditions 
that are, legalistically at least, valid. 
But segregation as a policy runs 
counter to both the democratic theory 
and the exigencies of an open and 
complex society. For, whereas the gen- 
eral principle of social regulation and 
selection is based upon individual 
competition, special group segregation 
within this broad social framework 
must be effected artificially, and by 
the imposition of arbitrary restraints. 
The result is that there can be no 
segregation without discrimination, 
and discrimination is neither demo- 
cratic nor moral. 

By any criterion whatsoever, except 
the purely abstract and essentially 
meaningless one of identifiable color, 
the population of the United States 
would sort itself according to the dis- 
tribution of individual traits and 
skills, with no monopoly for any class 
or group that could not, in large part, 
be accounted for in the distribution of 
social opportunity. For there are few 
instances of rights denied Negroes, on 
the grounds of native racial incom- 
petency, that when granted have not 
revealed competency. If, thus, the 
structure of the democratic theory is 
equality of opportunity, the defect 
in the theory is not so much that it is 
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decadent, as the Nazi spokesmen have 
so eloquently asserted, but that it is 
immature and untried. 

The lag in this maturity we can 
only attribute to the weight of the 
archaic baggage of social tradition 
compounded of myths and half-truths, 
outworn theories of economic and per- 
sonal security. The assumption is that 
political democracy is not a govern- 
ment by whim, personal prejudice and 
superstition, but one in which, through 
collective enterprise, the basic social 
values are made available to all who 
participate in the creation of these 
values. It might well be asked, what 
the members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers or the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, who say a 
person may hold jobs or get the bene- 
fits of organization only if he is white, 
know either about economics or dem- 
ocracy, or how long it would be, if 
their principles were universalized, be- 
fore this country would be experienc- 
ing the same eternal civil strife and 
mutual destruction that is now the 
fate of Europe. 

The problem referred to takes on 
significance for the Negro in the pres- 
ent crisis when it is noted that for so- 
cial reasons only Negro volunteers for 
military service have been refused ex- 
cept in all-Negro units already prac- 
tically full, at a time when the country 
is in most serious need of men; that 
most of the existing military units 
open to them are service units; that 
no Negroes are enlisted in the navy 
except as mess attendants; that no Ne- 
groes are enlisted in the Marine Corps; 
and none in the active flying service. 
There are no Negro officers in training, 
no nurses, no physicians and dentists 
in the Medical and Dental Corps, no 
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Negroes in the Coast Guard, Chemical 
or Signal Corps. 

In a recent issue of PM (May 9, 
1941), there is a picture of a group of 
Canadians in training, in which are 
two Negroes. The caption for this pic- 
ture reads: 

Our next door neighbor gives us a lesson in 
democracy: Negro soldiers with the Cana- 
dians are accepted freely by their white 
comrades. Over here we're still waiting to 
hear from a long list of defense industries 


which we wired to ask why Negroes are un- 
acceptable as workmen. It should be a lesson 


to us. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE NEGRO: 
IDEOLOGICAL 


I referred to a third aspect of Negro 
status which is ideological. Before any 
of us, white or Negro, Jew or Catholic, 
Southerner or Northerner, industrial- 
ist or worker, can with candor or 
honesty defend democracy, we must 
first believe in it. And this is the first 
rub. We are a large nation of people 
of many faiths—religious, social and 
political. To some, democracy means 
what it meant in ancient Greece and 
Rome, the freedom and equality of a 
select few, liberated from labor by the 
patient drudgery of slaves. This de- 
mocracy collapsed because it lost its 
capacity for helping itself. To some, 
democracy means equality of oppor- 
tunity between those entrenched in 
power and those who are resourceless 
and weak. This has meant merely the 
sharpening of undemocratic class lines, 
the consolidation of power and wealth 
and privilege in the hands of a few, 
while millions go hungry, ill-housed, 
poorly educated, dull and brooding 
and capable of being aroused by ex- 
tremists to wreck an entire system of 
government and economics and life, 
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merely because a short-sighted clique 
of power has abused it. To some, dem- 
ocracy means immediate privileges for 
some and deferred privileges for 
others, on the theory of differences in 
stages of civilization. To some, it is 
a matter to be qualified by race, or 
religion, or wealth, or nationality, or 
ancestry. We are many people and 
many faiths. 

It is perhaps most accurate to say 
that democracy is as yet very largely 
a vague concept, only partially real- 
ized. It is a principle, a theoretical way 
of life, an architect’s elevation of the 
nation we hope to become. 

In this stage of its development this 
concept is threatened by an ideology 
whose core is force and whose prin- 
ciples involve a shift of the center of 
gravity from the individual, free in 
himself in a society of free men, to an 
external discipline which controls their 
destinies and fashions their minds to 
animal obedience and nothing more. 
We are here considering ways of de- 
fending this way of life that is still 
unperfected, still confused on many is- 
sues, but still dynamic with the highest 
possible end of living. 

No one can seriously call our way 
of life a mature democracy so long as 
there are millions condemned to pov- 
erty in a land of plenty—the richest 
country in the world; so long as there 
are persecuted races and religious 
sects; so long as the lawmakers of the 
nation are still unwilling to say, by 
deterring legislation, that it is a crime 
for one group of citizens to torture 
and murder other citizens. 

Perhaps it is not, after all, democ- 
racy that is desired as the form of 
government and way of life of the 
people. This should be recognized. It 
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is possible that there are some among 
us who would fight to prevent a real- 
ization of the kind of life implicit in 
the concept of democracy. There are 
many people who are reasonably com- 
fortable in this society as it is, many 
who fear any change as a danger and 
a threat to the present balance of 
forces which give them personal ad- 
vantage. There are many who actually 
envisage any extension of privileges as 
a threat to civilization, even though 
this civilization may actually be des- 
troying itself now in its own blind- 
ness. 

One by one the entrenched security 
of European countries has discovered 
and lamented this blindness. When 
Ethiopia, the second of the weaker na- 
tions to feel the new power politics of 
the world, appealed to another small- 
power member of the League of Na- 
tions to use its moral influence and 
vote in behalf of a weaker member 
seeking merely to live its own life in 
peace with its neighbors, she was told 
that the issue was of too little conse- 
quence to interrupt the larger Councils 
of Nations. Today that small power is 
gone, and its people even more effec- 
tively enslaved than are those of Ethi- 
opia. 

All of this leads to the central theme 
of this section of my remarks, that the 
greatest strength of democracy is that 
which democracy itself can generate 
within itself, the morale that comes 
from belief in itself, and the conviction 
that its cause is not merely just in 
law, but right in spirit and principle. 


Tue Future STATUS OF THE NEGRO 


I wish, finally, to venture certain 
speculations regarding the future sta- 
tus of the Negro in the light of present 


international trends. In a situation 
which is changing so rapidly, and in 
which there are so many subtle and 
obscure factors, it is not enough to 
speak only of the specious present. To 
put the first problem simply, we might 
ask, what are likely to be the eco- 
nomic consequences upon the Amer- 
ican Negro minority of the present 
international conflict and world crisis. 
The economy of the United States is 
supported by far-flung economic links 
with other countries. Its working pop- 
ulation depends very heavily upon its 
exports, and its standard of living, 
regarded as one of the highest, is based 
upon its ability, through mass pro- 
duction and low unit costs, to compete 
with cheap labor in various parts of 
the world. Nearly half of the Negro 
working population owes its support 
to industries bound up with such ex- 
ports. This is true particularly of cot- 
ton and tobacco, as well as such other 
commodities as steel, ore, and various 
other minerals. In spite of the fact that 
in 1938 the United States was the 
world’s greatest exporter, it still had 
a vast army of unemployed, among 
whom the Negro worker, at the bottom 
of the structure, had highest propor- 
tions. 

What is important here is that the 
new power dynamics of National So- 
cialism conceives its economic ele- 
ments as a part of the total philosophy 
of power. The four Axis powers, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia and Japan, led 
by Germany, have in principle at 
least, abandoned free enterprise in 
favor of totalitarian economics. This 
system has done away with old meth- 
ods of foreign trade by individual en- 
terprise, substituting government 
negotiation and control and virtually 
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abandoning the gold standard. Foreign 
trade is no longer economic, but po- 
litical. It is impossible for the loose 
methods of free enterprise, under the 
old system of international trade, to 
compete with the state-directed eco- 
nomic systems. Thus, the first step 
toward an economic dictatorship is 
made almost essential for the survival 
of the economic system of this democ- 
racy. It is inconceivable that the 
United States can continue its cher- 
ished system of free enterprise against 
a world of regulated economics. 

The hasty emergency device pro- 
posed by the Government in the cartel 
arrangement with Latin America sug- 
gests some of the problems in the of- 
fing. With the European trend, under 
the regimented economy, toward self- 
sufficiency, the Latin American coun- 
tries become the great and vital mark- 
et for both Europe and the United 
States. The cartel proposed is daring, 
costly and highly speculative. It in- 
volved a sum of no less than a billion 
dollars for the purpose of buying up all 
South American surpluses, or goods 
produced for export and greatly 
needed by Europe, and Germany in 
particular. To be successful, this sys- 
tem would have to buy not only goods 
needed and formerly purchased by 
Europe, but goods of which we al- 
ready have a surplus. 

The optimistic expectation is that a 
single agent, Washington, can store 
and resell these surpluses in Europe 
instead of allowing individual coun- 
tries in need of German trade to pay 
with their liberties for the German 
markets afforded. Brazil, for example, 
grows cotton for export chiefly because 
Germany needs it, and could offer a 
better deal than the United States. We 
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can well imagine what will happen to 
our market for cotton, of which we 
still have a surplus despite the limi- 
tation of acreage and crop control. 
And it is from cotton cultivation that 
a large part of the South and its Negro 
population get a living. Even if we 
succeeded in buying up this surplus, 
at the great loss it would entail, it 
would simply mean that the European 
countries would be forced to stimulate 
competing areas in other controlled 
colonies. At present we purchase from 
Latin America less than a third of its 
total exports, in which cattle, wool, 
cotton, copper, tin, coffee, cocoa and 
vegetable oils are included. The eco- 
nomic repercussions from this change 
of international economics, whatever 
the system devised to meet it, seem 
certain to have a profound effect upon 
the basic economy of this country, 
which does not yet afford the Negro 
an adequate living. 

Our good neighbor policy, which is 
at present the protective economic de- 
vice for saving our total economy, has 
its difficulties. Under this policy, we 
placed a quota upon our own produc- 
tion of sugar, giving a quota to Puerto 
Rico and to Cuba. In order to give 
Cuba a fairly generous quota, Puerto 
Rico was cut by 100,000 tons, or the 
living of about 50,000 Puerto Ricans. 
Low as wages are in Puerto Rico 
($1.25 a day) they are lower in Cuba 
(50 cents a day). The result is that of 
pushing industries into regions of low- 
est wages and greatest exploitation. If 
this law is followed, we can picture 
what will happen to cotton, tobacco, 
and to the Negroes who live by them 
in the South. 

Perhaps for the first time in the his- 
tory of Negro labor in the United 
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States, the recent social legislation de- 
signed to improve the position of the 
worker has included the Negro in its 
advantages. The first response of an 
important element of American opin- 
ion to the collapse of France has been 
to point out that French workers have 
been softened and corrupted by re- 
form, while the totalitarian powers 
have utilized the energies of their 
workers without limit, and have pro- 
duced more potent results in goods 
and, particularly, armaments. There 
is yet the danger that a terrorized 
response to the regimented economics 
of Hitler’s empire will result in relaxed 
labor standards, a sharp curtailment 
in social security, and a popular 
clamor to put a real business man in 
charge of government. Beginning as a 
business dictatorship, it will call itself 
American, as one author points out, 
and will wind up as a frank corporate 
and military dictatorship. It can hap- 
pen here! It can use all of the slogans 
of Americanism at the same time that 
it destroys civil liberties and the rich 
cultural and religious diversities, the 
relative intellectual freedom which 
now characterize American life. 

All of this may sound somewhat 
general and remote in its bearing upon 
the American Negro minority. The 
real significance of the new power au- 
thority and system lies in the classifi- 
cation of peoples. A recent German 
author and traveller in the United 
States, Colin Ross, whose views are 
widely known in Germany, pointed out 
that the vertical division of the United 
States into Federal states is primarily 
artificial, and should be replaced with 
& horizontal organization according to 
racial groups. Such organization has 
already been introduced by Germany 


in Czekia, Poland, and Slovakia. The 
subtle implication of totalitarianism is 
that a racial or class hegemony, rather 
than the ideal of democratic equality, 
shal] rule the corporate state. 

There is as yet no assurance that 
the American democracy can resist the 
ideological influence of totalitarianism 
in its racial phases, As Hitler explain- 
ed to Herman Rauschning, in the ideal 
state there will be a ruling class, a his- 
torical class tempered by battle and 
welded from the most varied elements. 
These will be the great hierarchy of 
the party. And there will be the great 
mass of the anonymous, the serving 
collective, the eternally disfranchised. 
Beneath them will still be the class of 
the subject alien races—we need not 
hesitate to call them the modern slave 
class. If it is necessary to reconstruct 
an economy to compete with the total- 
itarian economy, it is not wholly im- 
possible that the ideologies, if they are 
in competition, will likewise be re- 
constructed. 

Supplementing and complementing 
each other Christianity and democ- 
racy, if not motivating the political 
and social life of the Western World, 
have been its professed goals, Capital- 
ism, which Max Weber has shown to 
have developed along with the Chris- 
tian ethic, but which in its full de- 
velopment obstructed the realization 
of Christian aims, has been in turn 
tempered by Christian thought. A Fas- 
cist philosophy which its exponents 
have carried into most of Europe, and 
whose disciples are found throughout 
the world, challenges Christianity, de- 
mocracy, and capitalism. Its tenets 
contain no pretense of equality, fra- 
ternity, liberty, free initiative, or 
brotherly love. However empty these 
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phrases may seem to us, they have, 
nevertheless, been the ideals which 
prevented the fixation of lines perma- 
nently limiting opportunity because of 
race, color, creed, or class. The im- 
portance of those principles for minor- 
ities, or for peoples whose technology 
is not advanced, is apparent when we 
consider that the suggestion that men 
are brothers, and every man should 
have his chance, has some adherents 
and a disquieting influence on the 
uncertain and the unsure. The philos- 
ophy of Nazi Germany threatening the 
world is a negation of all that Chris- 
tianity and democracy advocated, and 
has particularly significant importance 
for the Negro, along with all other 
minorities. 

The prospect for the American Ne- 
gro is not, however, unmixed with some 
advantage, for it may well be that the 
nation, if it has to fight or sacrifice 
to defend a principle may eventually 
come to believe in it and practice it. 
This is at least the faith that must 
support the minority strategy of the 
Negro people. There are some indica- 
tions that this faith may have a sound 
basis. 

First, there is a growing feeling 
among some of the wisest of our states- 
men that the crucial failure of the in- 
struments of the last peace was in the 
lack of any provision for insuring the 
basic human rights of individuals 
within the various nations. The world 
is losing faith in the ability of nations 
to protect their own weak from the 
exploitation of their own strong, and 
the present apocalypse of international 
violence and destruction may be in- 
terpreted as merely an extension of 
this fundamental national immorality. 

Second, we find ourselves, as a na- 


tion, linked for economic and military 
security with South America, a coun- 
try in which the non-white population 
is a more important factor numerically 
than in either North America or 
Europe. It is being recognized to our 
great dismay that the lack of any real 
affection and trust in these countries 
for the United States has as an im- 
portant background the racial policy 
of the United States. 

In the South American and Carib- 
bean countries the Germans, despite 
the racial ideologies by which they 
manipulate the prejudices of the in- 
secure in Europe, nevertheless live 
democratically, whereas the Ameri- 
cans, as a rule, preach democracy and 
separate themselves racially and so- 
cially from the life of the people. Our 
foreign policy will eventually have to 
take this fact seriously into account 
if a truly sound and abiding Pan- 
American policy is to be achieved. 

Third, it is impossible that the mo- 
mentum gained by the forces support- 
ing social security in the United States 
should fail to include more and more 
the economic and social rights of the 
largest of the American minorities. In 
spite of the acute problems of employ- 
ment, Negro workers have not been 
excluded from the benefits of improved 
conditions of labor; so far as govern- 
ment control can insure it. For, in the 
end, there is greater economy in a 
secure economic base for al! the people 
than in a permanent non-productive 
relief class, without purchasing power. 

Fourth, the temper of the times has 
made possible formal reassertions of 
the full citizenship rights of the Negro 
minority, even ahead of the lagging 
tradition. These appear in the recent 
Supreme Court decisions regarding the 
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admission oi Negroes to Southern uni- 
versities, and the guarantee of provi- 
sions for certain types of transporta- 
tion, long denied. Fundamentally, this 
ig wise policy, not only in the iterest 
of national morality, but of national 
economics. 

It is a dismal and not wholly irrele- 
vant commentary on the fate of de- 
mocracy in France, by the authors of 
The City of Man, that the blindness 
of democratic diplomacy and the help- 
lessness of democratic strategy were 
the external symbols of a decay of 
the men. Lip service to conventional 
ideals went together with delay and 
evasion. This they called appeasement. 
It implied that no conviction is worth 
fighting for, and that the boundaries 


between good and evil had fallen. 
Military defeat was the embodiment 
of moral abdication. The hope for the 
American Negro minority rests upon 
the interpretation, by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, of our evolving conception of 
democracy. He says: “Democracy in 
America will not fall of itself like a 
rotten apple, if democracy in America 
is democracy in action, not democracy 
accomplished and piled up in goods 
and gold. For democracy is active— 
the unending labor of creating liberty 
for every man—democracy in action 
is a cause for which the stones them- 


selves will fight.” 


1 Archibald MacLeish, “The American Cause,” 
Survey Graphic, January 1941, p. 23. 








Cuapter XXVII 
THE IMPACT OF WAR UPON THE NEGRO 


GuIon GrirFis JOHNSON 


War has occasionally brought dis- 
aster to the Negro in the United 
States, but the ultimate gains from 
war have in the long run usually out- 
weighed the initial losses. The status 
of a minority in any national structure 
is likely to fluctuate according to dom- 
inant economic and political factors. 
It is a sensitive barometer of the times 
and of the locality. Thus the prevail- 
ing attitude of the group in power is 
usually correlated with the general 
trend of national and world events, 
and any deviations from the norm may 
reflect local differences inspired by 
chance or custom. In a time of crisis 
the dominant group tends to vent its 
spleen upon the minority with a result- 
ing disrupture of the status quo and a 
tightening of the customary strictures. 
But if the crisis is prolonged and the 
position of the dominant group itself 
is weakened, a relaxation in the ordi- 
nary controls may follow, and the 
minority may actually achieve a few 
long-time gains. 

While periods of economic depres- 
sion or inflation may be as disrupting 
to the status quo as a period of war or 
revolution, in the United States they 
usually have not been accompanied by 
such rapid shifts in ideologies as have 
occurred during periods of war.’ For 
this reason it is interesting to point 


1 Perhaps the most significant exception to this 
statement in United States history is the rapid 
change both in the legal status of the Negro and 
in popular opinion toward him which occurred in 
the South during the agrarian revolt between 1885- 
1895. For a brief discussion of these shifts see 
Paul Lewinson, Race, Class, and Party: A History 
of Negro Suffrage and White Politice in the South. 
enden and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1932. 


out briefly the impact which war has 
had upon the American Negro. For 
the sake of brevity only the three ma- 
jor wars in which this country has 
become involved will be discussed: the 
American Revolution, the Civil War, 
and the World War. The analysis 
which follows is necessarily an over- 
simplification of cause and effect, for 
the limits of this article preclude de- 
tails. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


For more than a hundred years be- 
fore the American Revolution the de 
jure status of hereditary servitude had 
been established as the “natural” con- 
dition of life for the Negroes residing 
within the British colonies on the At- 
lantic seaboard. This rule applied 
whether the Negro came from parent- 
age long planted in the colonies or 
from a slave ship freshly docked from 
Africa; and the laws of the colonies 
permitted few exceptions to this sta- 
tus. More than a half century after 
the first importation of Negroes into 
Virginia and only a few decades after 
the traffic in Africans had become the 
greatest maritime business of the 
Western world, a few voices in the 
British colonies were raised in protest 
against “Negroes and Indians being 
rated as cattle.”? The first published 


2Statement of Samuel Sewell of Marblehead, 
Mass., a judge of the Superior Court. For discus- 
sion of early antislavery tracts see V. L. Parring- 
ton, Main Ourrents in American Thought; An In- 
terpretation of American Literature From the Be- 
ginnings to 1920. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1980. 2:137-473; D. L. Dumond, Anti- 
slavery Origins of the Civil War in the United 
States. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1939; M. S. Locke, Anti-Slavery in America From 
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protests against slavery made in co- 
lonial British America were the results 
of Quaker and Puritan theology. The 
reformers based their claim for the 
exploited blacks upon the statement 
that Negroes were men.’ “All men,” 
wrote Samuel Sewell of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, “as they are the Sons 
of Adam, are Co-heirs, and have equal 
Right unto Liberty.’* It was also the 
result of religious agitation that the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man be- 
came disseminated throughout the 
colonies. The “Great Awakening,” be- 
gun in New England about 1740, grad- 
ually spread to the South, carrying 
with it the philosophy of the free in- 
dividual. 

It was the work of two Quaker 
pamphleteers, John Woolman and An- 
thony Benezet, to link this doctrine 
of the Separatist faith with the con- 
tract theory of government and to 
forge the argument into a weapon with 
which to fight for the freedom of the 
enslaved Negro. When the Revolu- 
tionary leaders abandoned constitu- 
tional grounds and resorted to the 
more emotional appeal of the extra- 
legal theory of natural rights as a 
basis of their argument for revolt 
against Great Britain, antislavery 
writers were quick to associate the 
status of the slave with the major 





the Introduction of African Slaves to the Prohibi- 
tion of the Slave Trade, 1619-1808. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1901; L. D. Turner, Anti-Slavery Sentiment 
in American Literature Prior to 1865, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

This is a statement which has been denied 
even in the twentieth century. See, for example, 
Charles Carrol, The rs of Eve, or the 
Criminality of Man’s Social, Political, and Religi- 
ous Equality With the Negro, and the Amalgama- 
tion to Which These Orimes Inevitably Lead. St. 
Louis: The Adamic Publishing Co., 1902. See also 
Files Crenshaw, Jr., and Kenneth A. Miller, Scotts- 
boro, The Firebrand of Communism, Montgomery: 
Brown Printing Co., 1936. 

_ 4The Selling of Joseph, A Memorial, Reprinted 
in G. H. Moore, Notes _on the History of Slavery 
a een New York: D, Appleton and Co., 


propositions of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Benezet declared that the 
excited discussions of inalienable 
rights and the repeated declaration 
that Great Britain was seeking to en- 
slave the Americans opened the eyes 
of the masses, They now “clearly see,” 
he declared, “that, in advocating the 
rights of humanity, their slaves are 
equally included with themselves, and 
that the arguments which they ad- 
vance to convict others, rebound with 
redoubled force back on themselves.”® 

In the decade preceding the Revo- 
lution there began to appear in colo- 
nial legislatures resolutions and bills 
against slavery which were later to 
bear fruit in the prohibition of servi- 
tude in the Northern states. In 1767 
a bill “to prevent the unwarrantable 
and unnatural custom of enslaving 
mankind” was introduced into the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives without success, but, when Mass- 
achusetts came to draft a state con- 
stitution in 1780, the framers began 
with a “Declaration of the Rights of 
the Inhabitants” which opened with 
the statement that “all men are born 
free and equal, and have certain na- 
tural, essential, and unalienable rights; 
among which may be reckoned the 
right to enjoying .. . their . . . liber- 
ties; ...”” A few months later a Massa- 
chusetts judge gave an African his 
freedom upon the basis that slavery 
was inconsistent with the state consti- 
tution.® 

Other Northern states were likewise 
following the logic of natural rights 


5 Anthony Benezet, A Serious Address to the 
Rulers of America, on the Inconsistency of Their 
Conduct Respecting Slavery. Trenton, 1783. P. 19. 

For a discussion of the controversy as to 
when Massachusetts actually abolished slavery 
see H. T. Catterall, ed., Judicial Cases Concerning 
American Slave and the Negro. Washington, 
D.O., Carnegie Institute of ashington, 1926. 
4:466-67; Moore, op. cit., pp. 203-342. 
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and were setting in motion forces 
which looked toward the ultimate free- 
dom of the hereditary slave. The Ver- 
mont Bill of Rights expressly forbade 
slavery. The New Hampshire Consti- 
tution contained a general equality 
clause which was construed to apply 
to all persons born after 1784, the date 
of ratification. In Rhode Island an act 
of 1774 provided that all slaves 
brought into the colony thereafter 
should be free except in cases of trav- 
elers or temporary residents. Ten 
years later it was enacted that all chil- 
dren born of slaves after March 1 of 
that year be liberated, but Rhode 
Island ship merchants continued to 
carry on an active slave trade to the 
South.’ The gradual abolition act of 
Pennsylvania, passed March 1, 1780, 
was later described by a jurist of the 
state as “that act which has been the 
pride of Pennsylvania, as one of the 
most noble and glorious emanations 
from the spirit of the revolution.””® 
Other states North of Maryland 
likewise took steps toward emancipa- 
tion, but some of the acts were so 
vague that it was conceivable that 
slavery might have existed under cer- 
tain circumstances until the Civil War 
period. In New Jersey, for example, 
an act of 1804 had provided for grad- 
ual emancipation, but doubt as to the 
slave status continued to exist until 
the legislature sought to remove it by 
an act of 1846 which “formally abol- 
ished slavery as such, but retained its 


™See W. D. Johnston, “Slavery in Rhode 
Island, 1775-1766,” Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety Publications, 2:113-64; Catterall, op. cit., 
4:488; Elizabeth Donnan, Documents Illustra- 
tive of the Slave Trade in America. Washington, 
D.C., Carnegie Institute of wetted, 4:108 ff. 

8 Catterall, op. cit., 4:243; E. R. Turner, 
The Negro in Pennsylvania, Slavery, Servitude, 
Freedom, 1639-1861. Washington: American His- 
torical Association, 1911. P. 78, 40n. The Census 
of 1790 had estimated the number of slaves in 
Pennsylvania at a little less than four thousand. 
By 1830 this number had decreased to 386. 


essence by holding the old slaves to 
service, thereby removing the odium 
of slavery while preserving the vested 
rights of the owner to the services of 
former slaves.’”® 

Thus in the North where the most 
powerful slave interests were in the 
maritime slave trade and not in do- 
mestic slavery, the philosophy of nat- 
ural rights was capable of becoming 
an ideology sufficiently dynamic to put 
an end to slavery. In the South, how- 
ever, where the slave interests were 
reversed, friends of the Negro were 
able to accomplish little more than an 
amelioration of the lot of the slave. 
The natural rights of man was as 
much a fashionable term South as 
North, but the Southern slaveholder 
was usually, as Patrick Henry de- 
clared, “drawn along by the incon- 
venience” of living without slaves in a 
country where slave labor was prof- 
itable, despite the teachings of Chris- 
tianity and the natural laws.’° There 
were Southern leaders, however, who 
spoke out boldly against slavery, who 
agitated for the adoption of gradual 
emancipation, and who sought con- 
stantly for legislative amelioration of 
the slave code. 

In Virginia, for example, a general 
equality clause similar to that of New 
Hampshire had been included in the 
Declaration of Rights of 1776, and the 
first clause listed “the inhuman use of 
the royal negative” to prevent the ex- 
tinction of the African slave trade in 
the British colonies as one of the rea- 
sons for separation from Great Bri- 
tain. Later, however, the equality 
clause was held not to apply to slaves, 

® Catterall, op. cit., 4:320. 


10 Views of American Slavery, Taken a Century 
Ago. Philadelphia: Association of Friends, 1858. 
P. 133, 
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although it was argued in the debates 
on emancipation of 1831-1832 that the 
framers had so intended it. Thomas 
Jefferson had been prevented in the 
Virginia Convention of 1774 from in- 
cluding a statement of the application 
of natural rights to slavery in the list 
of instructions which were being 
drawn up for the delegates in Con- 
gress. He had wished it stated that 
“the abolition of domestick slavery is 
the greatest object of desire of these 
colonies.”"" Later Virginia also re- 
jected his plan for gradual emancipa- 
tion and the plan of his friend, St. 
George Tucker. 

In various local meetings which 
were held in the South during the 
Revolutionary period, there were to be 
found resolutions concerning domestic 
slavery and the slave trade.’? In Da- 
rien County, Georgia, a region settled 
by Scots who had fled the wrath of 
the English ruler after the defeat at 
Inverness, there had always been op- 
position to slavery. A resolution 
passed at Darien, January 12, 1775, 
emphatically endorsed the natural 
rights philosophy as applied to slav- 
ery: 

To show the world that we are not influ- 
enced by any contracted or interested mo- 
tives, but a general philosophy for all man- 
kind, of whatever climate, language, or com- 
plexion, we hereby declare our disapproba- 
tion and abhorrence of the unnatural practice 
of Slavery in America (however the unculti- 


vated state of our country, or other specious 
arguments may plead for it), a practice 


mate Summary View of the Rights of British 
Americans,” American Archives (Peter Force, ed.) 
Ser. IV, 969. 

12 Resolutions passed in Fairfax County, Va., 
in 1774 expressed “our most earnest wishes to 
see an entire stop forever put to such a wicked, 
cruel and sanetere trade.” American Archives, 
Ser. IV, 1:600. A more usual resolution was that 
of Prince George County, Va.: “Resolved that the 
African trade is injurious to this Colony, ob- 
structs the population of it by freemen, prevents 
Manufacturers and other useful emigrants from 
Europe from settling amongst us, and occasions 
an annual increase of the balance ‘of trade against 
this Colony.” Ibid., p. 494. 
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founded in injustice and cruelty, and highly 
dangerous to our liberties (as well as lives), 
debasing part of our fellow-creatures be- 
low men, and coomeany the virtue and 
morals of the rest ; 

This resolution, however, was as in- 
effectual in Georgia as Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s effort had been in Virginia. 

Despite the fact that the Southern 
states were unwilling to apply the 
theory of liberty to the Negro, the 
Revolutionary philosophy did permit 
a considerable relaxation of the slave 
code. It is possible that the general 
attitude toward the Negro, a genera- 
tion after the Revolution, was more 
kindly than at any other time in the 
history of the country. Manumission 
laws in the Southern states were tem- 
porarily slackened and many owners 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to liberate their slaves with the result 
that the free Negro population of 
North Carolina, for example, increased 
42 per cent between 1790 and 1800 
and 46 per cent in the following 
decade."* 

The relaxation of the slave code is 
best illustrated in the modification of 
laws concerning the trial of slaves for 
crimes. During the colonial period, 
slaves had been tried for felonies in 
North Carolina, for example; in a spe- 
cial court. Beginning in 1793, the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a series of acts 
looking toward the elevation of the 
Negro to the status of a freeman at 
criminal law until by an act of 1816 
the Negro was declared to have been 
brought “within the peace of the 
state.”?® Except in trials on charges of 
conspiracy, the slave was tried only 

8 Ibid., p. 1186. 
tne Dries mee aes a ee 

6G. G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina: 


A Social History. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. 497-98. 
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after indictment by a grand jury and 
the trial was conducted according to 
the same rules as those involving trials 
of freemen. It is not to be understood, 
however, that the slave code was re- 
laxed to such an extent as to endanger 
the property rights of the master. Any 
act passed safeguarding the life of a 
slave tended also to place an addi- 
tional safeguard upon the property of 
the master. 

When the victorious Americans 
came, in the framing of a national 
constitution, to face the conflict be- 
tween slavery and the ideology of 
freedom, they showed a tendency to- 
ward vacillation.’® The liberty-con- 
scious framers of the organic law 
could not permit the embarrassing 
word slave to appear in the document 
and so the word person was substi- 
tuted instead. Nor could they imme- 
diately shut down the lucrative slave 
trade, although they succeeded in re- 
stricting it to a period of years. Other 
questions arising over slavery were 
settled by compromises which made 
concessions both to the North and 
South. While the Constitutional Con- 
vention was indulging in heated words 
over slavery, Congress, acting under 
the Articles of Confederation, passed 
the ordinance creating the Northwest 
Territory and forbidding that slavery 
ever exist within its limits. The ordi- 





1¢ Historians usually account for the position 
which the Federal Constitution took upon Slavery 
on the basis of one or more of the following as- 
sumptions: (1) the Southern States were adamant 
with respect to its recognition; (2) it was a gen- 
eral belief at the time that slavery was a dying 
institution; (3) a spirit of mercantilism was 
rapidly rising in the North, (4) it was contrary 
to the theory of the function of government for 
the federal agent to interfere with a local institu- 
tion, (5) the position on slavery was the result of 
the triumph of strong economic interests, both in 
in the North and the South, and (6) the general 
desire for a strong, centralized government per- 
mitted injustice to a few for “the good of the 
whole.” In this connection, it is interesting to 
compare school textbooks in the various sections 
of the country. 
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nance received the votes of delegates 
from Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia as well as those 
from Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York, and Massachusetts. 

The adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution indicated that a strong cur- 
rent of events had been sweeping the 
country away from the equalitarian 
ideologies of the Revolution. The 
Constitution had been framed at a 
time when the country, under the loose 
government of the Confederation, 
seemed to be suffering from an excess 
of liberalism, and in the period imme- 
diately following its adoption the 
French Revolution seemed to furnish 
a bloody example of the results of the 
unlimited power of the masses. By 
1800, however, Jefferson was to lead 
the liberal agrarian democrats to vic- 
tory in the elections of that year. 

The way was clearly open for a 
complete denial of the theory of the 
natural and inalienable rights of man. 
But the theory of the importance of 
human rights was by no means aban- 
doned. Voices were being raised 
against the triumph of conservatism, 
and, if the reactionary school was 
pointing toward the pro-slavery argu- 
ment of the ante-bellum period, the 
liberals were also pointing the way to- 
ward abolition. John Adams declared 
in 1795 that it was no longer fashion- 
able to speak of the rights and equal- 
ity of mankind, but merely the rights 
and equality of man: “They now gen- 
erally have dropped the kind.’ It 
was now both to be stated and denied 
that the Founding Fathers had in- 
tended the natural rights theory to 
apply to Negroes. 


17 Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 
43:401, 
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The Negro population, however, had 
won important concessions during this 
period. In some of the states North of 
Maryland they had gained the right 
to be considered free men and in others 
they had legal assurance that their 
status eventually would be that of 
citizenship. But their economic status 
was but little improved and their civil 
liberties had yet to be defined. Despite 
the newly gained right to reap the re- 
ward of his own labor, the Negro in 
the North was still consigned largely 
to the lowly pursuits. In New York, 
for example, a Negro was forbidden by 
city ordinance to drive a dray or cart 
in the city,® and a foreign visitor in 
Philadelphia observed that a Negro in 
that city was treated as a pariah.’® 
The Negro had yet to gain most of his 
civil liberties, and even his right to 
vote was in question. Pennsylvania, 
for example, at first gave the freed 
Negro the privilege of voting and then 
took it from him. 

But many Negroes themselves had 
become indoctrinated with the Rev- 
olutionary philosophy. The effect 
showed itself in an increase in their 
published writings,” in a readiness to 
assert their rights of manhood, and in 
the organization of Negro-inspired and 
Negro-managed institutions such as 
churches and fraternal orders. Not 
even the Southern Negro escaped the 
influence of this impetus to self-ex- 
pression, for it was near Savannah, 
Georgia, that the first Negro Baptist 
church was founded. After the genera- 
tion of the Revolution had passed 
away and economic and _ political 





18 Minutes of the Fifth Annual Oonvention of 
the Colored Citizens of the State of New York, . 
1844. en N.Y.: J. C. Kneeland and Co., 1844. 

R. Turner, op. cit., p. 144. 

pe 4k, Loggins, The Negro Author. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 


forces had found power in the mani- 
pulation of slavery, the status of the 
free Negro became increasingly peril- 
ous and the bonds of slavery became 
more tightly drawn. 


Tue Crvit War 


The status of the Negro was often 
declared to be the issue at stake in 
the Civil War, but it was only in the 
closing year of the war that the North 
was unified on this position. The av- 
erage white Northerner thought that 
he was fighting to preserve the Union, 
and the question of the emancipation 
of the Southern slaves was not a mat- 
ter about which he cared very much. 
It was only by the constant agitation 
and maneuvers of the abolition cru- 
saders that the questions of emancipa- 
tion and citizenship became live issues. 
Frederick Douglass reported that the 
most fearful rioting that he ever wit- 
nessed—and he saw many during his 
years as an abolition speaker—was the 
New York riot against conscription to 
fight a “Negro war.” The disorgani- 
zation of labor at the North involved 
by the conscription measures, the up- 
rooting of cotton manufacturing, the 
almost fatal blow to the merchant 
marine, all created a strong opposition 
to the war party. From the first Battle 
of Manassas there had been a cry fo. 
peace, and the Republicans accused 
the Copperheads of being willing to 
accept it at any price, even to the rec- 
ognition of slavery.”? 

21 Life and Timee of Frederick ey ee oo 
ton: a gad Fiske Co., 1892. Pp. 431-3 

See also W. O. Stoddard, The Volcano Under 
the City, by a Volunteer Meaciel. New York: 
Fords, Howard and Hulbert, 188 

2 See “Democratic Platform 7 “1864,” K. H. 
Porter, National Party Platforme. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. 59-60. The Convention 
“explicitly declare, as the sense of the American 
people, that after "tour years of failure to restore 


the Union by the experiment of war—the public 
welfare demand that immediate efforts be made for 
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It is conceivable that differences of 
opinion between North and South over 
fundamental economic issues—the tar- 
iff, for example—were more antagonis- 
tic than differences over the status 
and capacities of the Negro. But the 
Negro was declared by the abolition- 
ists and the politicians in the early 
days of the war and later by the North 
as a whole to be the point at issue, 
and the agitation over this question 
itself came to partake of the nature of 
the basic issues. In other words, while 
North and South may actually at one 
time have been very close ideologi- 
cally on the question of the status of 
the Negro, this very status was capa- 
ble of being used as an excuse to 
achieve the triumph of what the politi- 
cians conceived to be more fundamen- 
tal economic and political ends. 
Nevertheless, because the status of the 
Negro was said to be the raison d’etre 
of the war and of the Reconstruction 
which followed, the Negro stood to 
win something in terms of permanent 
gains despite the hardship which was 
often the lot of the individual Negro. 

The radicals in the antislavery cru- 
sade had based their claim for the 
Negro upon much the same philosophy 
as the American colonies had used in 
their fight for freedom during the 
Revolution. It was said that the 
boasted freedom of the United States 
meant nothing so long as several mil- 
lions of the population were held in 
involuntary servitude. The Negro had 
the right to freedom and to the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his labor as well 
as any other man. When tyranny in 
the form even of a representative gov- 





a cessation of hostilities with a view of an ultimate 
convention of the States, or other peaceable means, 
to the end that . . me may be restored on the 
basis of the Federal Union of the States.” 





ernment deprived man of these funda- 
mental rights, it was the duty of the 
friends of liberty to correct the in- 
justice. So long as tyranny existed in 
the United States the liberty of all was 
endangered. To these theories of the 
natural law and the insidious nature of 
tyranny, one school of abolition think- 
ers** also added a Rousseauian slant. 
The enslaved Negro of the South be- 
came to them “a simple child of na- 
ture” to be admired as such because of 
his qualities of honesty, virtue, and 
manly strength which were always 
traits of simple peoples who lived close 
to nature. The Negro, then, had only 
to be free, it was argued, and to exer- 
cise the rights of freedom to become a 
useful citizen. To the pragmatist who 
pointed out the undesirable traits of 
the Negro the abolitionist replied that 
this was the inevitable result of the 
stultification of native personality, for 
slavery was an evil which corrupted 
both the slave and the master.*4 These 
undesirable and unnatural habits, it 
was argued, would soon disappear once 
the Negro was set free. 

Neither the North as a whole nor 
the newly elected Republican candi- 
date to the Presidency was entirely 
convinced of the truth of these argu- 
ments. Lincoln’s approach to emanci- 
pation amply illustrates this fact. 
From the first, Lincoln seems to have 
expected the downfall of slavery, but 
he thought that it would be a gradual 
emancipation following somewhat the 
methods of approach of the antebellum 

2 ee, for example, the writings of Theodore 


Parker and Wendell Phillips. Uncle Tom, in Har- 
Tiet Beecher Stowe’s famous Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
typifies the virtuous type of the Rousseauian 
“natural man.” 

* This is an idea which may be traced far back 
in Medieval and in Greek thought, and it is one 
which was growing in favor in Europe as the 
Atlantic seaboard was receiving its supply of 
African slaves. 
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reformers who had advocated colon- 
ization. He repeatedly offered com- 
pensated emancipation to the border 
states in return for their loyalty.*> He 
had demanded the recall of Fremont’s 
emancipation proclamation and had 
repudiated General Hunter’s emanci- 
pation proclamation on the ground 
that the slaves were not ready for un- 
conditional freedom and more espe- 
cially on the ground that emancipation 
would antagonize the loyal elements in 
the South upon whom he counted 
heavily. When the Emancipation 
Proclamation finally came it was more 
the result of military expediency than 
of a unanimous demand in the North 
for elevation of the status of the 
Southern Negro. 

As the Union army penetrated far- 
ther into the South, the reports on the 
conditions and capacities of the “con- 
trabands,” as the Negroes were called 
who flocked within the Federal lines, 
were conflicting but generally hopeful. 
General Eaton, who was located in the 
Gulf area, thought the very act of 
escaping to the Union Army in the 
wake of freedom an indication of the 
Negro’s ultimate capacity to exercise 
it: 

Imagine, if you will, a slave population, 
springing from antecedent barbarism, rising 
up and leaving its ancient bondage, forsak- 
ing its local traditions and all the associa- 
tions and attractions of the old plantation 


life, coming garbed in rags or in silks, with 
feed shod or bleeding, individually or in 


families and larger groups—an army of 


3% Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, J. C. 
Nicolay and John Hay, eds. New York: F. D. 
Tandy, c.1905. 7:270-71. The border state rep- 
Tesentatives called to conference with Lincoln 
on the subject took no immediate action, but two- 
thirds of them thought the proposal impracticable 
and a third submitted the plan to their con- 
stituents, Lincoln made his last effort in behalf 
of compensated emancipation in a proclamation of 
July 12, 1862. See also C. H. Wesley, “Lincoln’s 
Plan for Colonizing the Emancipated Negro,” 
Journal of Negro History, 4:9 ff. 
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slaves pushing its way irresistibly toward 
an army of fighting men, .. 

If the camp followers were “bewild- 
ered or stupid or possessed by the 
wildest notions of what liberty might 
mean—expecting to exchange labor, 
and obedience to the will of another, 
for idleness and freedom from re- 
straint” these were but “vices which 
slavery inevitably fosters.”?" 

While the conduct of the contra- 
bands during the war may have served 
only to confirm Lincoln and other 
Northern political leaders in the 
opinion that the Negro was either unfit 
for incorporation into the body politic 
or that the process of incorporation 
should be gradual, the scheme to put 
the Negro into the Union Army as a 
soldier had a more happy influence. 
From the first, such radical abolition- 
ists as William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips and such radical Ne- 
gro leaders as Frederick Douglass 
urged the use of Negro troops and the 
policy of arming slaves who escaped 
to the Federal lines, but, during the 
first year of war,?* Northern Negroes 
were not encouraged to enter the army 
and Southern Negroes were employed 
only as spies or as laborers around the 
camps. Douglass charged that Union 
soldiers made themselves more active 
in guarding “the farm houses of Vir- 
ginia .. . to protect the master in hold- 
ing his slaves” and “in kicking colored 
men out of their camps than in shoot- 
ing rebels.” His position throughout 
the war was “that the mission of the 
war was the liberation of the slave, as 


2% John Eaton, Grant, Lincoln, and the Freed- 
men: Reminiscences of the Civil War With Special 
Reference to the Work for the Contrabands and 
Freed of the Mississippi Valley. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1907, P, 2, 

1 Ibid. 

Cc. G@. Wodson, The Negro in Our History. 
Washington: A iated Publi hers, 1927. Pp. 372- 
76, 
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well as the salvation of the Union... 
and that the Union cause would never 
prosper til] the war assumed an anti- 
slavery attitude and the negro was en- 
listed on the loyal side.” 

In addition to Lincoln’s argument 
that Negro soldiers would antagonize 
the border states and intensify mili- 
tary activities in the South, Douglass 
found stereotyped objections through- 
out the North. He listed them as fol- 
lows: “Employ the arm of the Negro, 
and the loyal men of the North will 
throw down their arms and go home.” 
“This is a white man’s country, and the 
white man’s war.” “It would inflict an 
intolerable wound upon the pride and 
spirit of white soldiers of the Union, 
to see the negro in the United States 
uniform. Besides, if you make the ne- 
gro a soldier, you cannot depend upon 
his courage; a crack of his old master’s 
whip would send him scampering in 
terror from the field.”®® Douglass 
thought that it was from “custom, 
pride, prejudice, and the old-time re- 
spect for the southern feeling” that 
the government “held back .. . from an 
anti-slavery policy, and from arming 
the negro.”’*? 

Douglass had thought from the first 
that the cause of the Negro after free- 
dom would in large measure be de- 
termined by the part which the 
Northern Negro took in fighting for 
the extinction of slavery. He pro- 
tested bitterly against the logic by 
which the government step by step 
proceeded to place guns in the hands 
of the Negro.*? When at last the 
President permitted Governor Andrew 
of Massachusetts to authorize the rais- 

*° Douglass, op. cit., pp. 410-411, 
ad pine p. 411. 


31 


32 Ibid., pp. 412-414, 


ing of the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth 
colored regiments, Douglass entered 
feverishly into the work of campaign- 
ing for enlistments, because, he said, 
it was “my conviction that the wise 
thing to do was for the colored man to 
get into the army by any door open 
to him, no matter how narrow... .’’*? 
Time proved Douglass to have been 
right, for, when the question of Negro 
citizenship came up as the war was 
drawing to a close, the Negro soldier 
was cited as sufficient reason for grant- 
ing it. In 1864 when General James 
Wadsworth wished to know of Presi- 
den Lincoln, “in the event of our com- 
plete success in the field, the same fol- 
lowed by a loyal and cheerful submis- 
sion on the part of the South, if uni- 
versal amnesty should not be accom- 
panied with universal suffrage,” Lin- 
coln replied: 

I can not see, if universal amnesty is 
granted, how, under the circumstances, I 
can avoid exacting in return universal 
suffrage on the basis of intelligence and mili- 
tary service. ...I think I am clear and de- 
cided as to what course I shall pursue in 
the premises, regarding it as a religious duty, 
as the nation’s guardian of these people who 
have so heroically vindicated their manhood 
on the battlefield, where, in assisting to save 
the life of the Republic, they have demon- 
strated in blood their right to the ballot, 


which is but the humane protection of the 
flag they have so fearlessly defended.’”™ 


While in the last year of the war the 
North had ceased its cry about an 
abolition crusade and had come gen- 
erally to demand the extinction of 
slavery, the dominant sentiment at 
news of peace was that the Union had 
been saved. But the North was also 
determined that the South should deal 


fairly with the Negro, for the black 


83 Tbid., p. 417. 
% Writings, 11:130-31. 
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man had now become the ward of the 
nation. Step by step from the assas- 
sination of Lincoln until the Hayes- 
Tilden election of 1876 this new status 
as a ward was gradually evolved. 

As in the case of the framing of 
the Federal Constitution, the position 
which the government was to take 
with respect to the status of the Negro 
was a vacillating one. The emancipa- 
tion of the slaves had been a social and 
economic revolution; it had confis- 
cated millions of dollars of property 
without compensation; and it had dis- 
rupted a long established labor sys- 
tem. The Government had followed up 
this revolution by placing the ballot 
in the hands of the recently enslaved 
laborer, and it had thrown about him 
Constitutional safeguards guarantee- 
ing civil equality. Except for the few 
years in which the Freedman’s Bureau 
stood between the former slave and his 
master, the matter of the Negro’s pro- 
tection was left entirely to chance. It 
was logical, in view of the premises 
upon which the North had conducted 
the antislavery phase of the war, that 
it should be so. The passage of the 
Fourteenth Amendment made it nec- 
essary for a number of Northern states 
hastily to change their laws in order to 
permit an equality of rights to Ne- 
groes, and it was not until the passage 
of the Fifteenth Amendment that Ne- 
groes won the ballot throughout the 
North. The act of writing into 
the Constitution the Reconstruction 


% G, T, Stephenson, Race Distinctions in Ameri- 
can Law, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1910. 11. 
See also Address of the Oolored Men’s Border 
State Convention to the People of the United 
States Through Representatives in Congress As- 
sembled, December, 1868, in which representatives 
from Delaware, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri asked for the improvement of their political 
and civil rights on the basis that Negroes were 
citizens, contributors to the national wealth and 
defenders of the national peace, and, as such, were 
entitled to suffrage. 
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Amendments was in itself an ideologi- 
cal revolution. This revolution estab- 
lished the de jure status of the posi- 
tion which the North had assumed af- 
ter the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and the Amendments were in them- 
selves a logical consequence of this po- 
sition. 

The reasoning by which the Federal 
Government step by step gradually 
permitted laissez faire in the South was 
also logical, for the philosophy of the 
antislavery school bore in itself the 
seeds of non-intervention. If the Negro 
had only to exercise liberty in order to 
know how to use it wisely, federal in- 
tervention in his behalf was obviously 
unnecessary. Having been guaranteed 
the rights of citizenship, the Negro was 
now upon a similar footing with every 
other citizen of the United States and 
must not expect special favors. He 
must compete in the open market with 
every other citizen of the United 
States. Pompey in the cotton field had 
the same chance, it was argued, as an 
Andrew Carnegie freshly arrived from 
an immigrant ship. “It is not well for 
these people to be protected at every 
turn,” wrote a federal agent in 1865 
from his experience in dealing with the 
freedmen in Louisiana; “it is only by 
being cheated a while that they will 
learn to take care of their own inter- 
ests,’* 

In the North the reaction had set in 
soon after the passage of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The strong equali- 
tarian sentiment of the radical aboli- 
tionists and the general feeling that 
the southern freedmen had become 
the wards of the nation had given way 
to a profound sympathy for the Negro 


%6“Free Labor in Louisiana,” The Christian 
Examiner (Boston, Mass.), 78:389. My, 1865. 
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in the abstract, but the de facto status 
of the northern Negro was little 
changed. In the South the old caste 
status of the Negro still remained de- 
spite the Reconstruction Amendments, 
and after 1876 the policy of disfran- 
chisement and segregation rapidly ob- 
tained legal sanction. It was obvious 
to the Radical Republicans at the time 
—hence their advocacy of subsidies to 
the freedman, federal aid for educa- 
tion, and active government interven- 
tion in behalf of the Negro—that it 
was only by a firm policy of support 
from the outside that the status quo 
in the South could be overthrown. 

The Civil War, nevertheless, 
brought the greatest legal gains which 
the Negro in the United States has yet 
obtained, and, if some regions have 
since withdrawn some of these gains, 
it cannot be established that these 
losses were wholly the fault of the Ne- 
gro himself. For, since the days of 
Reconstruction, the rdle of the Negro 
both in the political and economic 
structure of the country has largely 
been that of a pawn to be moved about 
at will by the dominant group or by 
chance factors which those in power 
have not sought to control. 


THE Wori”p War 


The Negro had reason to expect 
that the American philosophy of the 
World War with its emphasis upon 
self-determinism and the potency of 
democracy would sift down to the Ne- 
gro and would furnish a springboard 
by which his own uncertain status 
might be elevated. Negro leaders 
everywhere urged the colored citizen 
to enlist and the colored draftee to go 
willingly into the fight to make the 
world safe for democracy so that the 


Negro might have additional grounds 
for demanding democracy at home 
when peace had at last been won. Dur- 
ing the course of the war, more than 
500,000 colored men were drafted and 
about 200,000 of them were sent to 
France.**? Whereas before the World 
War Negroes had entered only two 
branches of service, the infantry and 
cavalry, they now were engaged to 
some extent in every branch of army 
service except aviation. But the offi- 
cers above the rank of colonel who 
commanded the Negro divisions and 
rigements were white men, and the 
Negroes themselves, except for those 
who were absorbed into the French 
troops for action at the battle front, 
were segregated in war as in peace. 
For the most part the Negro soldier 
acquitted himself well under fire, and 
this fact went far toward dispelling the 
stereotype long held, despite the serv- 
ice of the Negro soldier in the Civil 
War and the Spanish American War, 
that the Negro would not stand up un- 
der the fire of white troops. 

In France the Negro fared rather 
well. It seemed to be the opinion of 
the French that he deserved the com- 
mon lot of all soldiers. So the American 
Negro found no Jim-Crow cars await- 
ing him and no restaurant doors closed 
in his face. And he hoped for better 
things when he returned to America. 
Indeed, President Wilson is reported 
to have assured a delegation of colored 
clergymen who visited him March 14, 
1918: “In the present conflict your 
race has rallied to the nation’s call. 


... With thousands of your sons in the 


% For the réle of the Negro during the World 
War see E. J. Scott, The American Negro in the 
Great War. Chicago: Homewood Press, 1919; 
R. L. Bullard, Personalities and Reminiscences of 
the War. New York: Doubleday, Page and Co., 
1925; Jerome Dowd, The Negro in American Life. 
New York: The Century Co., 1926. 
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camps and in France, out of this con- 
flict you must expect nothing less than 
the enjoyment of full citizenship rights 
—the same as are enjoyed by every 
other citizen.’’* 

The Negro, however, returned from 
war to face the same caste rigidity 
which he had left when he embarked 
for the battle front. It would be diffi- 
cult to prove, despite the fluent words 
about democracy which emanated 
from the public press and from the 
propaganda platform, that the Negro 
received a single additional right of 
citizenship above that which he en- 
joyed prior to 1917. On the contrary, 
it seemed that both the North and the 
South were determined more than ever 
to “keep the Negro in his place.” Back 
to Jim-Crow cars he returned South 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, and 
there he found the newly revived Ku 
Klux Klan advertizing its intention of 
keeping the “bumptious Negro soldier” 
safe behind the caste line. Mob vio- 
lence soon followed. Bloody riots in 
Washington, Chicago, Omaha, Elaine, 
and Tulsa convinced the Negro that 
when America spoke of democracy and 
equality these terms were not meant 
to apply to the colored citizen. 

Out of these strained relations there 
grew two movements which have had 
some influence in shaping the think- 
ing on race relations in the United 
States in the decades following the 
war: the rise of the “New Negro” and 
the organization of the interracial 
movement. The more important, per- 
haps, is the rise of the “New Negro.”*® 
The term is vague but none the less 
significant. It has been used to de- 





88 Cited by G, Van Deusen, The Black Man 
in White p Bee, Wesbinazen: Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1938. P. 28 

% See A. L. Bee al ed., The New Negro; an 
Interpretation. New York: ke and O. Boni, 1925. 


scribe such varying types of leader- 
ship as that offered by the national- 
ists, the communist, the college pro- 
fessor, the clerygman, the union or- 
ganizer, and the jazz band leader. Per- 
haps the term means simply that the 
Negro has resolved to write his own 
definition of the meaning of life in 
the American democracy rather than 
to recite the empty one which has 
been handed down to him through the 
years. The Crisis said as much in 
September, 1919, following the Chi- 
cago riot of July; “For three centuries 
we have suffered and cowered. .. . 
Today we raise the terrible weapon of 
self-defense. . . . If the United States 
is to be a land of law, we would live 
humbly and peaceably in it; if it is 
to be a land of mobs and lynchers, we 
might as well die today as tomor- 
row.”*° Despite the more than twenty 
years which have elapsed since this 
editorial was written, the stronghold of 
this position is still in the North. Its 
importance, however, lies in the fact 
that, instead of the handful of men in 
the past who were determined to assert 
their cause in season and out, “New 
Negroes” are now arising by the le- 
gion. 

A second result of the strained rela- 
tions following the war was the inter- 
racial movement which had been tak- 
ing shape in the South since the turn 
of the century. Atlanta had formed 
an interracial commission in 1907 fol- 
lowing the notorious riot of the previ- 
ous year, and it was in Atlanta that 
the Southern Interracial Commission 


was organized to help ease the friction 


For a discussion of this position see P, E. 
Baker, Negro-White Adjustment. Pittsfield, Mass., 
1934; Trevor Bowen, Divine White Right. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1934. For an interpreta- 
tion of the movement see W. D. Weatherford and 
Cc. S. Johnson, By Relations, Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1934, 
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which was accompanying the absorp- 
tion of the Negro soldier back into 
civil life. The philosophy of the Inter- 
racial Commission has been that of 
gradualism. Working within the so- 
cial structure of the given region, in- 
terracial jeaders, most of whom have 
been white, have sought to ease the 
friction of the moment and to re- 
educate local white leaders toward 
tolerance and appreciation. The work 
of the commission has largely been 
confined to the accomplishment of that 
which was deemed practicable. It has 
sought to create goodwill, to investi- 
gate lynchings, to obtain laws better 
to protect the Negro from mob vio- 
lence, and to emphasize the needs for 
Negro education, health, and public 
welfare. 

The most far-reaching effect of the 
World War, however, did not come 
from its philosophy of democracy or 
the race friction after 1918, but from 
the wholesale migration of Southern 
Negroes into the North and Middle 
West. There had been a slow move- 
ment of Negroes Northward since the 
days of the underground railroad, but 
Negroes did not move out of the South 
in large numbers until the combined 
effects of restricted immigration and 
the booming war industries created an 
urgent demand for unskilled labor. 
Charles S. Johnson, Richard R. 
Wright, Jr., T. J. Woofter, Jr., Louise 
V. Kennedy, Clyde Kiser, and others 
have pointed out the causes and effects 
of this movement of Negro labor out 
of the South. It is interesting to re- 
member that as early as 1820 the mi- 
gration of slaves from the concen- 
trated areas in the Upper South was 
offered as a solution of the “Negro 
problem” in the debates over the Mis- 


souri Compromise. It was argued that 
the whites could more readily “ab- 
sorb” the slaves if the Negroes were 
spread more thinly throughout the to- 
tal population of the country. Carl 
Schurz, sent South by President John- 
son to report on conditions after the 
Civil War, urged the adoption of some 
means of draining off a portion of 
Negro labor into unskilled trades in 
the West. Schurz wanted the Govern- 
ment to “offer attractive inducements 
and facilities for the voluntary migra- 
tion of freedmen to some suitable dis- 
trict on the line of the Pacific Rail- 
road” in order to show the South “the 
necessity of keeping that labor at 
home by treating the laborer well, and 
by offering him inducements as fair 
as can be offered elsewhere.”*! It was 
only, he thought, when the South be- 
came afraid that it might lose its col- 
ored laborer that the South would deal 
fairly with the Negro. 

The hardships*? which have accom- 
panied the recent Negro migration 
have been numerous, but the gains 
have also been great. It has often been 
difficult for rural Southern Negroes to 
make satisfactory adjustments to ur- 
ban life; housing conditions have been 
bad, morbidity has been said to have 
increased, and the resulting effect upon 
mortality alarming; crime rates have 
increased; and by far the greater pro- 
portion of Negroes has been em- 
ployed in the bottom structure occu- 
pations. But these conditions have be- 
~~ 4 Speeches, Correspondence, and _ Political 
New York: GP Putnam's Sons, 1013. 12883 

42 Some of the worst Northern riots against the 
din ci Mamie meshes se ulae teionan, ons 
white labor has long been jealous of Negro labor. 
Heers ta Onieuge, 2 tintg of hace’ Meiilions 
and a Race Riot. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1922; H. R. Cayton and G, S. Mitchell, 


Black Workers and the New Unions. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
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gun rapidly to improve. The Negro 
for the first time has obtained a foot- 
hold in American industry and is push- 
ing up slowly into the skilled jobs. He 
is receiving higher wages than he ever 
earned at the South, and if the differ- 
ential in living costs cuts down the 
real profits, his children at least have 
an opportunity at a better public 
school education than they were likely 
to have received in the South. They 
have parks to play in and libraries in 
which to read; and there are no Jim- 
Crow cars. 

The early days of the depression 
were a serious setback to Negro mi- 
gration, but as adjustments were grad- 
ually made and the government came 
to the aid of the Negro unemployed as 
well as to the white, conditions became 
greatly eased. It now seems clear that 
the Negro resident in Northern cities 
has come to stay. And at least one 
writer, S. J. Holmes of the University 
of California, predicts that the Negro’s 
ability to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to urban life may be one of the 
important factors in determining his 
triumphant survival in this country.‘ 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE PRESENT 
CrIsIs 


In broad outline, the present con- 
flict has the same potentialities as the 
World War of 1914-1918. Again the 
philosophy hinges upon democracy, 
but the threat to democracy is now 
apparently far more grave. This time 
the United States is asked not only to 
make the world safe for democracy but 
to preserve democracy itself. There is 
much searching after the values of de- 
mocracy in the abstract and lengthy 

*% The Negro’s Struggle for Survival: A Study 


in Human Ecology. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1937, Ch. IX 
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enumerations of the benefits which 
citizens of a democracy derive from 
such a government, but so far very 
little has been said except in the Negro 
press and in the radical white press 
about the specific inconsistencies in 
the American democracy. Whether this 
country enters the conflict by open 
declaration of war or continues to 
hover on the outskirts, it is improbable 
that the public conscience over the in- 
justices which the Negro suffers will be 
sufficiently aroused to produce a re- 
markable change in the Negro’s status. 

Again there is talk of a super-race** 
which will demoninate the world—an 
ideology which Negroes have been 
forced to fight throughout their history 
in America—but the present threat to 
the Negro in the United States is not 
likely to be immediate whatever the 
outcome of the war. As in the case of 
the last war, there will probably be re- 
percussions in this country. The 
United States has had for many years 
its own specific notions of a super- 
race, and, while this philosophy is at 
the moment in quiescence, it is always 
possible that it will rise again with 
new vigor. In times of crisis the dom- 
inant group is less likely to tolerate 
imputations against its own super- 
race theory and is very likely to draw 
the lines more tightly about minority 
peoples. In the South, for example, 
there has been some uneasiness that 
“our Negroes” are being tampered 
with, and white advocates of racial 
goodwill have occasionally found it 
more difficult within the last year to 


4 For a brief summary of the effect of the 
super-race thesis of the World War see Jacques 
Barzun, Race: a Study in Modern Superstition. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937. Pp. 
210 ff. For a discussion of the Nazi program see 
Hans Habe, ‘Nazi Plan for the Negroes,’’ Nation, 
Mar 1, 1941. Also see W. B. DuBois’ ar- 
rangement of recent comments on race in Phylon, 


2:172-90, No. 2, 1941 
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speak out boldly. White persons who 
have for decades been working toward 
interracial cooperation may now find 
themselves charged with fifth column 
activity and Negro leaders may be de- 
nounced as communists or nazis. 

The greatest gain which the Negro 
stands to win from the present crisis 
is an economic one, and that after 
all is, perhaps, the most important in 
the long run. At present the greatest 
demand for workers in the war indus- 
tries is in skilled trades, but the de- 
mand for unskilled labor will become 
increasingly great whatever the final 
outcome of the conflict. Already young 
Negro boys below the draft age are 
beginning slowly to move North and 
West, and they are going, even the 
least educated, from the densest black 
belts. The feverish building programs 
around the Southern camp areas are 
keeping many more at home, but these 
activities are also bringing the Negro 
unexpected wealth in higher wages and 
greater opportunities for labor. If the 
plans to spread the defense industries 
throughout the country should ma- 
terialize, it is possible that the Negro 
population will diffuse itself still 
further. Such a diffusion might, as in 
the case of the last war, cause a tem- 
porary increase in friction but, if the 
strain be not too intense throughout 
the country as a whole, the long-time 
results would undoubtedly be benefi- 
cial. 

The greatest gain in the economic 
status would probably come if the Ne- 
gro could achieve out of the present 
crisis equality with the white laborer 
in the nationally-organized trade un- 
ions, but full equality is a goal hardly 
to be expected however much to be 
hoped for. Indeed, Cayton and Mitch- 


ell*® were so little hopeful of the Ne- 
gro’s future in the white-controlled 
trade unions in 1939 that they ad- 
vised Negroes to move rapidly toward 
organizations of their own. Drew 
Pearson and Robert 8. Allen report in 
the “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
of April 16, 1941,** that Phillip Ran- 
dolph, president of the sleeping car 
porters brotherhood, has charged wide- 
spread discrimination against Negro 
labor in the defense industries. They 
also report “behind the scenes... a 
hot scrap over this issue” in the Office 
of Production Management. The 
scrapping is likely to continue 
“throughout the duration,” and it is 
probable that the discrimination with 
some modifications will also continue. 
But gains will certainly come to Negro 
labor, and, paradoxically, the graver 
the outside danger to the safety of this 
country, the more abundant the gains 
will likely be. 

Already the Negro has won two con- 
cessions in the military department." 
At the close of the World War the 
highest ranking Negro officer was that 
of colonel, but already a Negro officer 
has been promoted to the rank of gen- 
eral. Negroes are now in aviation and 
the government has set up training 
schools for Negro flyers. In one place 
in the South Negro and white flyers 
are being trained temporarily upon the 
same field, but as soon as the Negro 
port is completed segregation will be 
the order of instruction. It now seems 

4 Cayton and Mitchell, op. cit., Ch. XX. 

Pr — (N.C.) Daily News, Ap 16, 1941. 
duty ine be adie waeian ten Se 
example, Chas. H. Thompson, ‘““The American Ne- 
Epvoation, 9154749, 0 1940; Robert ©, Weaver, 
“The Defense Program and the Negro,’’ Oppor- 
tunity, 18:324-27, N 1940; Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, ‘‘Defense and the Minority Group,” 


ibid., 355-58, D 1940; and a special article in 
PM, My 7, 1941. 
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clear that the old policy of segregation 
will continue throughout the duration 
of compulsory training service whether 
or not the plan broadens into one of 
overt war. But in many sections of the 
country Negro leaders have spent their 
total energies to the exclusion of all 
other constructive activities upon 
fighting discrimination in the conduct 
of military affairs. For example, some 
Negro communities which have under 
ordinary circumstances maintained 
community chests for public welfare 
have almost totally abandoned their 
local projects—-recreation programs, 
community centers, Y.W.C.A.s, nurs- 
ery schools, etc—and have concen- 
trated their gifts on maintaining a 
lobby to see that the Negro gets equal 
opportunities in the compulsory mili- 
tary program. 

Whatever the jeopardy to this coun- 
try, the Negro can hardly expect equal 
and unconditional rights to come from 


the present crisis any more than such 
rights derived from the last war. From 
the American Revolution and the Civil 
War the Negro won his physical free- 
dom. Slavery was a tangible injustice 
which every one could recognize at 
sight, but the slavery of modern times 
is an injustice which cuts across race 
lines and those who manipulate the 
turn of events often cannot see the 
significance of the Negro’s claim. 
These intangible injustices, which of- 
ten apply to all low-income groups of 
whatever racial type, are a part of the 
fabric of our “way of life.”” They will 
be slower to fade; their overthrow will 
be more difficult to obtain than legal 
enactments of civil equality. But war 
or large-scale preparation for war will 
bring something by way of hope to 
the Negro unless the present crisis is 
unlike the other major conflicts in 
which this country has engaged. 








Cuapter XXVIII 


THE GENERAL EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


JosePpH K. Harr 


There are those who still hold that 
the present world war is either 
“phoney” or the work of evil men. But 
even these can scarcely deny that a 
war of sorts is going on over much of 
the earth. Interpretations of the 
meaning of this war are many, as the 
present volume testifies. But few will 
deny that it presents a deadly strug- 
gle between two rival systems: on the 
one hand is our old system of “demo- 
cratic drift” holding the forlorn hope 
that the status quo can be restored, for 
“our time,’ at least; on the other 
hand, a new system, emergent since 
the sixteenth century, is employing 
all the forces and machineries of the 
technological revolution, with com- 
plete ruthlessness, with the professed 
purpose of bringing about a “ration- 
alized” world-order, whatever that 
may mean. 

Nor is this war confined to lands 
outside the Western Hemisphere. No 
matter what the war is about, its 
repercussions are felt all over the 
Americas, Because of it, there is con- 
fusion of counsels in the United States, 
as this present volume again offers 
much evidence: there is little agree- 
ment among these writers on any one 
theme. We are fighting this war in the 
newspapers; on the radio; on a thou- 
sand platforms; on the street corners. 
So whether the war is noble or wholly 
evil, or a little of both, we of Amer- 
ica are involved in it, if for no other 
reason than that we live on the Earth, 
and not on Mars. Hence, we do well 


to try to find out what it is doing to 
us, and what we can do about it. 

We are concerned, in this chapter, 
with the meanings of this world crisis 
for organized education. Lack of space 
prevents adequate discussion of this 
question. We must plunge into it, full- 
stream, with this rather dogmatic 
statement: in the light of bursting 
bombs, our “education” appears to be 
a sort of superficial veneer of shiny 
mahogany which covers structural 
materials that are rent with fissures, 
twisted in fierce fires, and so much 
decayed through long neglect that it 
seems nothing less than a complete 
overhauling can make anything de- 
pendable out of them. This is a hard 
saying, but the facts will support it. 

The modern world is the product of 
an historical “culture” that has made 
humanity a caricature of itself. The 
Greeks developed “humanism.” That 
“humanism” was a fractional thing: it 
ignored the presence of slaves; it made 
no real place for women, as human 
beings; it was contemptuous of all 
“barbarian” aliens, who had not the 
good sense to be born Greeks, In sum, 
it was a narrow, provincial, preju- 
diced fragment of humanity that de- 
veloped Greek “humanism.” The 
product was provincial, like its crea- 
tors. 

This was true, even in the earlier 
village days of Athens. In the later, 
metropolitan city, in the days of poli- 
tical and social disintegration, that 
earlier “humanism” became, at the 
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hands of Plato and Aristotle, a class- 
conscious, intellectualistic and aca- 
demic “culture,” which could be 
shared by none but the well-born 
and those with special mental capaci- 
ties. This invidious “culture” became 
“education” for later times. It is still 
the “essentials” of “education” for us, 
today. 

Primitive Christianity tried to hu- 
manize this sterile “culture” with its 
doctrine of “universal neighborliness.” 
But the effort failed for lack of under- 
standing of the nature of the problem. 
It is not enough to preach a noble 
ideal. The actual structures of neigh- 
borliness have to be built up into the 
nervous systems of men, and into the 
institutions of society, if the ideal is 
to operate in actual living. No one 
knew how to do this in the ancient 
world. It is doubtful that we know 
how to do it, even today, with all our 
psychologies, pedagogies, and “educa- 
tional research.” At any rate, The 
Church turned away from the earlier 
Christian position, and made its the- 
ology on the forms laid down by 
Plato and Aristotle. So both our “cul- 
ture” and our “Christianity” have 
come down to us as prejudicial frac- 
tions of that wholeness which is life 
and nature. 

There was, and there is, in this com- 
partmentalized “culture” of the 
schools and churches, no real place for 
the actual experiences of men; no 
room for the common run of human 
activities; no recognition of nature 
and natural living. All these belong to 
the area called by the Greeks “con- 
tingent,” and by the Christians “car- 
nal.” The best that can be said for 
these ranges of experience is that they 
are “prudential”; the worst is that 
they are likely to lead to “damna- 


tion.” Men have to be “saved” from 
such bypaths, or they will perish in 
their ignorance and their sins. Neither 
our “culture” nor our Christianity has 
been interested in trying to create an 
inclusive world of universal humanity. 
Both insist that they are ready to 
“save” the world, but the world must 
consent to be saved in their way, or 
it can go its own way to perdition. 
The schools and the churches have the 
Truth—and that is all there is to it. 
Our university culture has boasted 
that it tries to see life steadily and 
see it whole. It has seen, instead, only 
the image of itself, and only that part 
of life and the world which was in- 
cluded in its own presumptions. It has 
washed its hands of all the rest. 

In the nations treasuring, and now 
fighting for, this fractional “human- 
ism” we find many evils: minorities 
denied their rights; unemployment 
and insecurity ; poverty and ill-health; 
degradations and social immoralities; 
and conflicts that threaten the exist- 
ence of organized society. Neither our 
“culture” nor our Christianity has any 
real cure for those evils. The best they 
can offer is the hope that “the future 
will solve them.” Even in the midst 
of a war that grows out of group con- 
flicts, the old culture patterns are more 
highly prized. Prejudices against 
minority groups are held to be proper 
parts of the cuiture patterns of a na- 
tion made up of minority groups. Our 
schools and colleges have done little 
about such things. They even deny 
that any such things exist; at least, 
that they have a right to exist. Even 
our submerged minorities seem to 
hold that if they could have schools 
as good as those of the “majority” 
they would be satisfied. Many of the 
writers in this present volume seem 
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to feel that the attainment of some 
sort of “majority status” would be 
the sum of human felicities. But, in 
the light of the present crisis, what 
status has any majority? 

For the answer, look at the other 
side of the picture. Here we shall see 
the real problem emerge. Since the 
sixteenth century, research science, 
invention, and technology have been 
exploring those areas of life and the 
world which were excluded from 
Greek “culture’—and from modern 
“education.” With ever increasing mo- 
mentum, the energies and materials 
of nature have been turned into the 
processes of modern industry and into 
the weapons of modern warfare. That 
condemned fraction of the world has 
grown larger and larger through these 
centuries. Its tools and weapons have 
been accumulating. They have waited 
—waited—for the coming of a ruthless 
leader, master of an equally ruthless 
minority, who should make them the 
instruments of world domination, and 
who would impose upon the world a 
new order, fractional like the older 
one, of course, but armed “to the 
teeth,” and ready to destroy all old 
“cultures,” even as the machine has 
destroyed all old ways of life. That 
leader has now emerged, with his ruth- 
less minority and his destructive 
“blitzkrieg.” “Totalitarianism,” as an 
ideology, is as fractional as the older 
“culture” has been. But Germany’s 
technological resources—the culmina- 
tion of four centuries of research—are 
not fractional. A machine is nature 
organized to micrometric perfection. 
Germany’s machine has become the 
instrument of the Will-to-organize the 
whole world on “rationalized” lines 
that exclude all the older emotions and 
traditions, just as any machine ex- 
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cludes such “subjective” things. This 
new nature—all those areas which 
were excluded from Greek, and 
modern, “humanism”—is now taking 
sadistic vengeance on those old ex- 
clusivenesses. As Dr. Du Bois says, 
in his paper in this volume: “Hitler- 
ism is based on a revolution so pro- 
found and a doctrine so fundamental 
that it cannot entirely fail—a ra- 
tionalized economic planning that is 
the end of Manchester economics and 
the beginning of a new era.” 

This is the response of the dis- 
franchised fraction of the earth to 
the fractional “humanism” of our 
democratic drift. No traditional emo- 
tion, or morality, or social attitude 
has any chance of “appeasing” these 
terrific forces and machineries that 
have been developed under the rather 
contemptuous eyes of our traditional 
“culture.” In them we find the new 
“rationalized” power laying down the 
law: the law of irresistible force, un- 
hampered by mercy or pity. These are 
the conditions with which our dem- 
ocratic drift, our scholastic educa- 
tions, and the hope of “peace in our 
time, at least,” must now reckon. The 
reckoning will be on lines not laid 
down by our “democratic ideals.” 

Here, then, seems to be the problem 
set for education by this world crisis. 
Our older “cultures” ignored, even 
derided, research science, as long as 
they could. Even today, the so-called 
“humanities” look with not little dis- 
dain on the so-called “sciences” on the 
campus, though those “sciences” have 
been pretty thoroughly tamed. Our 
schools and churches are hopeful, even 
in this war crisis, that the time will 
shortly come when they can, once 
more, hand down “sweetness and 
light” to the “brute world”—a world 
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they really hold in contempt. 

That time, one ventures to prophe- 
sy, will never come again. Research 
science is the most ruthless tool ever 
developed by man. This war means 
that it has now “come of age” and is 
on its own. The earth is its terrain. 
It can be stopped at no political or 
cultural boundary. But it is a tool, 
not a person; and it must be directed 
by men. It can build—bath-rooms 
and radios. It can destroy—univer- 
sities and churches. It can make a 
good earth—or an evil one. But it will 
be used by the men who have the will, 
the courage, and the technical capa- 
cities to use it—and our “men of cul- 
ture” have never had these, or wanted 
them. 

If we are ever to have peace on the 
earth again, the whole of life and of 
nature must come within the vision 
of our culture. That is to say, we 
must create a culture that is great 
enough in vision, energetic enough in 
will, bold enough in courage, and 
competent enough in technical capa- 
cities to take charge of this modern 
tool, and use it to constructive pur- 
poses. We must learn, in realistic 
fashion, to see life steadily and see it 
whole in a@ sense never even dimly 
envisaged by Matthew Arnold or 
Walter Pater. In the light of this war, 
the world is revealed, not as some- 
thing sweet and mild, but as natural- 
istic, volcanic, subterranean. This war 
is a deadly conflict between two sys- 
tems: on the one hand, traditional 
drift and a fractional “culture” parad- 
ing as “humanism”’; on the other hand, 
the discarded remainder, armed with 
the technics our “culture” has ignored. 
These “outlaw” arms will destroy the 
earth—unless they are eventually 
made the constructive tools of a new, 


universally inclusive humanism! 

That new humanism will not be a 
fractional thing. Our submerged 
minorities; our poverty and insecur- 
ity; our degradations and immorali- 
ties; nature and common life; the 
bitter conflicts of groups and nations: 
these are as much parts of the Reality 
of life and the world as ever Greek 
“humanism” or Christian “divinity” 
was. In any conflict between a find- 
ing of science and a dogma of “cul- 
ture,” the latter has always had to 
give way. The new humanism of the 
future will include the whole mental 
and moral life of man, or the part that 
is left out will destroy every vestige 
of the old “humanism.” We have con- 
centrated on the political aspects of 
the present crisis. Those are of minor 
moment. The real meaning of this 
war is to be found in the fact that our 
despised “research science” now holds 
the whip hand. 

Against the arrogance of our frac- 
tional attitudes our various minorities 
have protested with what courage and 
weapons they have had. Their motives 
were good, but their methods utterly 
inadequate. We can now see the rea- 
son for this. They waged battle to 
make a supposed “majority” yield 
them rights denied. But the “major- 
ity” rarely budged, because it has 
always been scared, and with good 
reason. Having nothing but fragments, 
itself, and estopped, under its own 
exclusiveness, from ever hoping for 
anything more, it had nothing to 
divide with others less fortunate than 
itself. The task of any minority, now, 
is the envisagement of its future, not 
in the narrow bounds of our tradi- 
tional cultural scarcity, but in the 
boundlessness of the future which is 
implied in science, and which any 
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minority is under obligations to help 
create. No minority has the right, to- 
day, to sit and wait for others to 
create that future of abundance. 

The greatest failure of all modern 
democracies has been their lack of any 
feeling for that Wholeness of life 
which, alone, can assure moral dignity 
to men. We have never learned the 
most significant motivation in the 
statesmanship of Lincoln—his insist- 
ence upon saving the Wholeness of 
life: if that could be saved, he said, 
all ills could be cured in good time; 
if that were lost, all was lost. 

But such Wholeness is not a finished 
thing: it is the evolving future im- 
manent in the present. It is something 
being created. Democracy implies 
creation. The test of any democracy is 
that under its motivations society is 
endlessly creative of future goods. The 
evil of any totalitarian society is that, 
bound by its fractional limitations, 
society ceases to be creative. The 
basic evil of our democracies has been, 
and still is, their over-emphasis upon 
individualism, This has come to be a 
sort of insanity. The great lack in 
this present Yearbook is a rigorously 
critical chapter on Individualism, as 
the most likely destroyer of our 
society. Both Naziism and Individ- 
ualism are too simple—each being 
a fragment of life. Democracy, on the 
other hand, is not a simple thing: it 
is the most complex of all social order- 
ings. It implies Wholeness without 
becoming totalitarian, and it demands 
individuality in its citizens but refuses 
individualism. 

The problem of education becomes, 
in the light of the present crisis, that 
of creating a universal humanity, not 
within any pattern historically given, 
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but out of the raw materials of 
humanity, in all its traditional and 
contemporary manifestations and in- 
clusive of all its valid hopes; of learn- 
ing how to use the tools of the tech- 
nological revolution in the creation of 
a good earth, which all may share, 
thus bringing all the energies of the 
world and of men under a common 
purpose. This is not an idle dream. It 
will become real when education be- 
comes inclusive of all human factors. 
Of course, this will imply, as Mr. 
Gallagher points out in his paper, 
“changing the character of the life of 
every man, woman and child in 
America, and the profound alteration 
of most of our social institutions, both 
secular and religious.” The schools 
that remain unchanged through this 
crisis period will have nothing to offer 
toward solving the problems of the 
future: they will be part of those 
problems, not of the answers. 

This creation of a universal human- 
ism is education’s job. We can take up 
that task and have some hope of 
moving forward into a world in which 
humanity can have life and peace. We 
can avoid it, or refuse it, and move 
into a world of ever-increasing sham- 
bles, assured that our descendants will 
some day find themselves in the sort 
of “last, dim, weird battle in the 
West” that marked the end of King 
Arthur’s life: 


“A death-white mist slept over land and 
ee 

For friend and foe were shadows in the 
mist... . 

Oaths, insults, filth and monstrous blas- 
phemies— 

Sweat, writhings, anguish, laborings of the 
lungs, 

In that close mist... .” 











Cuaprer XXIX 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
IMPACT OF THE PRESENT CRISIS UPON RACIAL MINORITIES 


Horacs Mann Bonp 


I 


To the sensitive soul, who is also, 
perhaps, the timid soul, the papers of 
this Tenth Anniversary Yearbook 
come freighted with a dreadful immi- 
nence of disaster. There is no single 
paper here that does not agree that we 
are in the midst of a world revolution. 
Now, these papers are not written by 
desperate men. They are written by 
well-fed, well-clothed, individuals, 
although, to be sure, there are among 
the contributors those in whose souls 
the iron has already entered, through 
sympathy and through the closest ties 
of a world community. 

Now, indeed, need we who have 
been engaged in “educating,” pray. 

If there extends before us, as the 
majority of these contributors feel, a 
land of dreadful night for minorities, 
we need indeed to pray. 

“Forgive us, O Lord, for not having 
done those things we should have 
done.” 

“Forgive us, O Lord, for having 
done those things we should not have 
done.” 

And the greatest need for prayer is 
for our sins of omission. If there has 
arisen in Europe the Dark Angel, the 
anti-Christ, the symbol of vengeance 
and disaster, we who have been teach- 
ing and have been teaching others to 
teach cannot escape a profound feel- 
ing of guilty sin on our own parts. 

We have sinned, and we have sinned 
grievously. And the sin is not, for our 
purposes, not alone that of the great 


“democracies,” who have preached 
and proclaimed Liberty, but have not 
extended it to all mankind as they 
were enjoined to do; it is the sin of 
primrose dalliance for a desperately 
circumstanced minority, and for the 
leaders thereof, who have worshipped, 
in times of security, strange gods; and 
who have counted it their greatest goal 
to be as other men—to be as the ma- 
jority. 

In the face of what impends, the 
majority man, as everywhere and in 
all times before, can and will shrug his 
shoulders, accept the new dispensation 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm, 
and live on. This the minority man 
cannot do. And it is for this that the 
minority man is thrice culpable for 
relaxing. He is a human being, but he 
should learn that he can never relax. 
Eternal vigilance is the price, not 
merely of liberty, but also of life. 


II 


There have been, in this Yearbook, 
many and valuable definitions of the 
terms which we use to describe this 
crisis in which we find ourselves. It 
is a noble definition of democracy that 
Charles E. Merriam gives; and with 
ready assent to the proposition that 
the ideal is far from realization every- 
where, and specifically in those politi- 
cal associations that call themselves 
“Democracies,” it is repeated here as 
an expression of faith. 

1. The essential dignity of man. 

2. The perfectibility of man. 
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3. That the gains of common- 
wealths are essentially mass gains. 

4. The persistence of faith in the 
consent of the governed. 

5. The value of decisions arrived 
at by common counsel. 

These are great faiths, They are 
faiths worth living and dying for. 

They are faiths which have been 
basic in every great ethical system 
that man has ever constructed; and, 
until obscured by _institutionalized 
forms, they have been the simple cor- 
nerstone of every religio-ethical sys- 
tem proposed by man. 

We can best understand the impli- 
cations of the present crisis for minor- 
ity groups if we place ourselves in a 
historic perspective regarding these 
great faiths. We shall see historic evi- 
dence that the majority of men, 
through some strange incapacity, has 
never been able either to assimilate 
these great faiths, or to adapt his be- 
havior to their implications. 

This incapacity is doubtless rooted 
in the conditions of human existence 
and of human learning and behavior. 
In all of the fear of world-wide domi- 
nation by Naziism, with its accom- 
panying ethic of master-race domi- 
nance, there is one ironically comfort- 
ing thought. It is true that the world 
is much smaller than it has been be- 
fore, and that the Nazis have done 
wonders which never before have been 
achieved by man. Our historical per- 
spective, however, gives us no prior 
instance of the unqualified success of 
one or a group of human beings in 
the attainment of their objectives. In 
holding and fearing that the Nazis, 
whatever their system or belief, will 
succeed where man has always hither- 
to failed, is indeed helping perpetuate 
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the conviction that we now have a 
super-race and super-men in_ the 
world. 

Human failure is so unvaryingly 
and indefeasibly a part of the pattern 
of human behavior and life that I am 
loath to forego the evidence of all past 
human history, and grant to the Nazis 
an achievement which no human be- 
ings in past history have gained. And 
this is said with no remotest knowl- 
edge of the how or wherefore of that 
future failure. 

It is also said with some under- 
standing of the problems, not only of 
minorities, but also of majorities. Be- 
cause we have been obsessed particu- 
larly with the plight of minorities, we 
have, perhaps, neglected a rightful 
consideration of the essence of ma- 
jority groups. 

The Nazis have been among the 
first people in history to understand 
the faults inherent in majority groups 
striving to attain certain objectives. 
Themselves a minority of a large 
population, their task has been (a) 
to assert the leadership of a minority 
within a majority, (b) to study hu- 
man nature and mobilize this knowl- 
edge for their own ends, (c) to utilize 
every conceivable agency to reenforce 
attitudes desirable to the perpetuation 
of the system, and (d) to ensure the 
perpetuation of the governing, minor- 
ity elite. 

It should always be remembered 
that the latter task has not yet been 
solved by Naziism; but that, at the 
same time, it is the most crucial prob- 
lem facing solution. As a Revolution, 
the Nazi movement has had numerous 
advantages known to prior revolu- 
tionary movements. It had a back- 
ground of great suffering and social 
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disintegration in the population; it 
has produced leaders to whom could 
be attached great prestige as the sym- 
bols of the State and of the objectives 
which the movement sought to 
achieve. The Revolution must, indeed, 
be a continuing one for it to gain the 
success which it proposes to achieve, 
and which its enemies fear. 

Right here let us note that the con- 
ditions of stress and strain which en- 
able great masses, belonging to a 
majority, to initiate revolutions, and 
to prosecute them successfully for a 
period, are the normal conditions un- 
der which the minority lives. When 
an entire nation makes a revolution, 
it is acting with the instruments of 
will and courage and enthusiasm which 
have been forged for it in the furnace 
of great national crises. 

The analogy with the phenomenon 
of religious conversion may be to the 
point. Here is a quite ordinary person, 
or a group of persons. Suddenly this 
one person—or it may be twelve—is 
converted. This quite ordinary person 
then becomes indeed a transformed 
human being. He will suffer himself 
to be hung or crucified or burnt at the 
stake. He will transform deserts into 
gardens, and he will breed children 
who will inherit the earth—for a space. 

This is the history of the early 
Christians, the Quakers, the Mormons, 
and of that long-time minority, the 
Jews. What we are now witnessing is 
a test case to discover if the principle 
that worked for one person, or a dozen, 
or for fifty thousand, can now be made 
to work as a continuing principle for 
eighty million people. If the Nazis 
have discovered the secret—if Hitler 
can be for this eighty million people 
the transforming personality that Fox 


was for the Quakers, or Joseph Smith 
was for the Mormons, they are indu- 
bitably the future rulers of the world. 
But it has not yet happened; and 
before human history is reversed, it 
remains to be seen if the technics of 
modern Machiavellis can in this first 
instance, and permanently, remove the 
fatal incubus that has always attended 
great majority movements. That fatal 
incubus is, it can be repeated, human 
fallibility and imperfection in the at- 
tainment of all desired goals. 


III 


How can one express a faith in the 
perfectibility of man, and yet console 
himself with faith in imperfection? It 
is because a reminder of the historic 
imperfections of majorities serves also 
as a reminder of the historic advan- 
tages of minority groups; and both 
add up to the long and tragic history 
of humankind. The Nazi system prom- 
ises to achieve the end of perpetually 
renewing revolutionary vigor by in- 
stitutionalizing certain devices and 
techniques which have always been 
known to us, but to date have not 
been so well equipped or directed with 
so clear an understanding of human 
vagary. In this sense the Nazi Party, 
like the Communist Party, proposes 
to provide for great masses the all- 
conquering stimulations which have, 
before, been provided only in great 
religious movements. Born in defeat, 
the flaming spirit of the new revolu- 
tion is to be kept aflame by institu- 
tional forms and processes, even when 
victory shall be the social tradition 
rather than defeat. 

But this is entirely synthetic; like 
other ersatz products, it may be as 
effective as the real thing, but this we 
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do not yet know. The point is that 
the minority group needs no such 
institutionalization of forms by which 
it may preserve its form, its ideals, and 
its faith. The minority group, indeed, 
is a@ minority group because those 
crises and awareness of spiritual and 
physical defeat which bring a strange 
new religious fervor to great majori- 
ties, are indeed institutionalized forms 
of their life. The discipline of the 
minority is furnished, not by recur- 
ring episodes of national trial, depri- 
vation, and humiliation, but by a day- 
to-day schooling in the monstrosities, 
but also the possibilities, of the human 
animal, 

And if it has been our sin to forget 
the plain implications of these recur- 
ring crises, it is our grace that we may 
more quickly and continually remind 
ourselves by reason of our destiny. 

Now the education of a minority 
must also presume tolerance on the 
part of those who have the power to 
control the destinies of that minority. 
By “education” here we mean the for- 
mal education; for no one realizes, 
better than a man of the minority, 
that education, indeed, is life; and 
that beyond the skills and understand- 
ings sought after by formal instruc- 
tion, are the attitudes and understand- 
ings that derive from the entire scope 
of the individual’s life. 

In this sense the man of the minor- 
ity is educated in a formal institution 
which may seek to develop for him 
certain skills and understandings ap- 
propriate to the station in life to which 
he has been called. Those formal in- 
stitutions may also seek to develop 
attitudes appropriate to the definition 
of the role of the minority. The segre- 
gated public school for Negroes may 
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teach—and with knowledge fore- 
ordained—not only reading, and writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, but also the proper 
“place” which a Negro is to occupy in 
the prevailing social situation. 

But he is also educated, in a very 
real sense, by the circumstances of the 
life he leads. Even though we can 
imagine an education for racial mi- 
norities similar to the relentless con- 
ditionings to which Aldous Huxley’s 
“Betas” and “Gammas’” and “Deltas” 
were exposed, we cannot imagine the 
existence of a world in which no ideals 
for human aspiration did not exist, 
and to which the minority would not 
attach its hopes and prayers. 


IV 


Those who find themselves presently 
concerned with the social and educa- 
tional implications of the present cri- 
sis for minority groups need to see, 
first, that they have but little choice 
in the imperatives of their formal in- 
stitutions; and, secondly, that what 
choice they have is defined by the 
situation itself. 

If the present crisis has served as a 
violent reminder of what we should 
have been doing, it will lead us to 
make the school, where possible, a 
more effective instrument of the social 
forces that derive as a matter of course 
from minority existence. Under the 
presumption of tolerance for yet a 
little space, we see that we should have 
been doing, in our schools, and for 
our children, what the social order was 
doing for our students outside of the 
school room, 

The social order which created a 
persisting Negro minority was making 
that minority increasingly self con- 
scious. Slowly and painfully, yet 
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surely, the life of a Negro was such 
as to develop not only a physical, but 
a psychological type. This Negro 
minority was becoming sophisticated 
with reference to values and ideals 
held or expressed in the general com- 
munity. It was becoming critical of 
the majority and of itself. 

It was developing, perhaps as a re- 
action against the low esteem in which 
the minority was commonly held, a 
feeling of racial pride and solidarity. 
It had its heroes, its Messiahs; and 
even in the folk, it was developing a 
keenness of understanding of human 
motives and behavior as evidenced by 
the majority which gave it, perhaps, 
the least romantic, and more pene- 
trating insight, of any group of per- 
sons in America. 

It was a minority, also, that for all 
its increasing opportunities for esti- 
mating human conduct in terms of the 
poor example that was provided by 
the majority, that was increasingly the 
least cynical in all America. The Ne- 
gro minority had developed an in- 
creasing faith in the essential dignity 
of man, in the perfectibility of man. 
For the majority, these were likely to 
be phrases; for the Negro minority, 
they were great and fundamental 
truths. 

We say again; even the folk be- 
lieved in these truths. The folk be- 
lieved deeply, even during the period 
of chattel slavery, in the fatherhood 
of God and in the brotherhood of man. 
And the folk, and that self- and race- 
conscious portion of the Negro popu- 
lation which nourished these convic- 
tions as necessary bulwarks of their 
existence, needed to have this Faith 
become as well the expressed and re- 
peated bulwarks of the institutions 


which touched them. 

In the middle stages between chat- 
tel slavery and the present status of 
the Negro, the periods between crises 
for the minority have extended to the 
point where the minority, in his réle 
as a human being, has been permitted 
occasionally to relax. The present 
crisis reminds the majority that it is 
dangerous to relax. There is some 
doubt that the American majority 
will quickly heed that lesson; but 
there can be no doubt that the Negro 
minority will immediately remind 
itself. 

Granted the tolerance, we shall im- 
mediately turn to the doing of those 
things in our formal institutions which 
were being done informally, and which 
we had neglected under the weight of 
the temporary delusion that the mil- 
lenium was upon us. We will work 
toward the development of greater 
race-consciousness in our minority 
population. Our fraternities, our asso- 
ciations, our churches, will remind us 
of the strange fate of a minority in a 
great democracy—to be of, and yet 
not a part of, that democracy, while 
at the same time we are the staunch- 
est. believers in the fundamentals of 
that democratic state. 

We shall probably be perfecting 
techniques for minority survival based 
upon an appraisal and a borrowing 
from other persisting minority cul- 
tures. Our scholars will take time to 
make themselves intelligible to the 
great masses of the people in simply- 
written text-books and readers; and 
in and through this literature they will 
increase the number of those who see 
themselves set apart, yet understand 
the process. Our colleges will broaden 
their instruction to include not only 
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general histories of the dominant cul- 
ture, or chauvinistic accounts of the 
Negro minority itself; but also the 
study of the variety and significance 
of minority groups in world culture 
throughout human history. 

These things we shall do consciously, 
so long as there is tolerance. What can, 
or should be done, if it is too late to 
prepare, consciously, for the whirl- 
wind; if the little cloud no larger than 
a man’s hand out yonder warns us 
that the cyclone shelter should have 
been dug, if at all, a long time ago? 

We would—and in this there is a 
suggestion for forma] procedures—do 
what the folk did before in an intol- 
erant period. We would sing together, 
and each new spiritual that was sung 
would carry to every listener its mes- 
sage of hope deferred, but pregnant, 
living. We would again read that great 
history of a minority people, the Bi- 
ble; and instead of being obliged to 
compel children to go to school to 
learn how to read, we would find again 
that the one book not likely to be 
burnt had become a precious posses- 
sion. 

For too long a time we of the half- 
sophisticated Negro minority have ob- 
jected violently to expressed convic- 
tions by majority men that we were a 
religious people. The reputation went 
back to a dark day when religious 
forms, practices, and ceremonies gave 
the only opportunity for an oppressed 
caste to associate itself with the high- 
est and profoundest thoughts known 
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to man. The religion of the Negro, we 
said, was too emotional; it was time 
to be calm and unhurried in our wor- 
ship of our God—or of our Gods, 

We may see a little more clearly | 
today that in terms of crisis the very 
persistence of a minority group is 
closely akin to the persistence of that 
quality of faith implicit in what we 
eall “Religion.” The qualities which 
give vigor to Nazi nationalism and 
racism can be the same qualities of 
human beings which can make of the 
Negro minority the only true believer 
in the rights of man to be found in 
America. 

In crisis times like these, give a 
man of the majority a background 
of real or fancied hardship; then give 
him—as you can for a space—unlim- 
ited faith in himself and in his mis- 
sion—and the man of the majority 
will make tanks and aeroplanes and 
go forth to conquer the world. 

Give a minority man an idea and 
it is enough. The social order will pro- 
vide for him a hard and unceasing dis- 
cipline. This man, too, may have an 
unlimited faith in himself, and in his 
mission, though he be spat upon, 
ground in the dust, lynched, crucified, 
burned at the stake. 

If we enter, in this decade, the land 
of dreadful night, the lengthy history 
of humankind gives testimonial that 
he who brings again the light may well 
be, not the man of the majority, but 
rather he of the minority. 











